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EDITOR'S PREFACE 

A LL the Lincoln items herewith given are scarce, (even the 
^^j^ speech by Mr. Hazleton, though printed only two years ago) 
the "Workingman's Ideas of Conscription" especially so, as 
it was published as a broadside, and the paper in which it origm- 
ally appeared is almost unknown, and the address by Dr. Parker, 
of Lowell, has never appeared before, except in the newspai)er 
which reported it. 

Mr. Hazleton's speech is especially interesting, as he was pre- 
sent during the sessions of the famous Convention of 1860, which 
nominated Mr. Lincoln. Few, if any, others of that memorable 
occasion can be living now, and it is fortunate for history that 
such a full, animated and accurate story of the event has been 
given permanent form, 

Colonel Hicks' is one of the few which, though written by an 
American and Union ex-soldier, was published abroad. It reached 
a second edition, and we procured our copy from himself, now 
living in Jamaica. 
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"A TIME TO WEEF' 

Ecd. 8, 4 



ONLY a few days have passed since the iron tongue of thou- 
sands of bells rang out the glad sound of victory, and glad- 
dened us with the prospect of an early termination of the 
strife which for years has been raging. Quickly, loudly, did these 
bells respond to the feelings of our joyous hearts. Now with slow, 
measured strokes, they speak in response to changed emotions. 
But yesterday innumerable loud-mouthed, iron-throated cannon 
poured forth exultant sounds, which went rolling over city and 
town, hill and valley. Bands added to the general rejoicing by 
discoursing the National airs. The dear old flag, which had been 
torn down by traitors' hands and shot away by hostile bullets, had 
been lifted to the breeze, never, we hope, to be removed. Smiles 
adorned the faces of our people, and-words of hope and encourage- 
ment were exchanged. O! how happy we felt in the prospect of 
peace, an honorable peace. Day after day, did we hear, with 
pleasure, the good news of the capture of large towns, and the sur- 
render of large bodies of men. "The war is over.'* "The rebel- 
lion is at an end," were the expressions on the lips of thousands. 
Our sun shone brightly. Our political sky was almost free from 
clouds. But today, the nation is clothed in sackcloth, and sorrow 
is in our hearts. We all feel that it is time to weep. A thick, black 
cloud has gathered in our sky. Our faces bear the marks of sad- 
ness. Expressions of joy have ceased. "The elders have ceased 
from the gate, the young men from their music. The joy of our 
heart is ceased, our dance is turned into mourning." Our hearts 
are faint through sorrow. Our eyes are dim by reason of weeping. 
Why this change? Has the cause of our joy ceased? No. Peace 
seems as near as it did a week ago. Were we deceived by false 
news? No. All the victories we rejoiced over were real. Indeed, 
other successes have been added to those we have celebrated. We 
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weep, not because we have lost the victories gained. It is not the 
absence of good tidings, which makes this a day of weeping. Sad 
news, blended with announcements of a pleasing character, makes 
us' weep today. The whole nation has heard that our beloved 
President, Abraham Lincoln has passed away. It is his death, 
which has brought us to the house of God in the middle of the week. 
On account of his death, a tolling, instead of a joyous, quickly- 
sounding bell, summons us together. Our grief is all the deeper 
because of the suddenness with which he was cut down. It had 
not been announced to the nation that he was sick; or else, the 
tidings of his death would not have shocked us as they have done. 
The first news was told in the harsh ungrateful, sorrow-producing 
words, *^e is dying". Then soon over the wires flew the message, 
*^He is dead.'* Dead! Yes, dead! He did not die by disease; 
nor yet, by accident. He died by the hand of the assassin. How 
can we speak of the foul deed? We do not desire to indulge in ex- 
travagant remarks for this is not the time for them. Yet our feel- 
ings will hardly allow us to speak with moderation. Can we look 
upon the corse, the mangled corse of our honored chief, and not 
cry for vengeance upon the perpetrators of the bloody deed? Have 
we another chief to take the place of him who has fallen? Look 
to see him made the mark for the weapon of the assassin, if the 
murderer is not soon detected, and punished. Justice ought to be 
nimble-footed lest other men, whose efforts are invaluable to us, 
should be slain. 

Sad, sad services claim our attention at this time. The states- 
man, the soldier, the minister, the private citizen, gather around 
the remains of our President, at the Capital at this time, and the 
churches all over the land, are filled with mourning hearts. Our 
grief is greater than our joy. The two emotions of gladness and 
sorrow cannot possess the heart the same time. The nation mourns 
today. It is a time to weep. It is a great grief, participated in 
by all, which distresses us today. We feel this more deeply than 
any we have had during these four long years of war. And why 
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is it SO great? Why does the nation, this day, manifest more sor- 
row over the death of one than over the multitudes who have been 
slain on their country's altar? We all mourn the loss of brave 
men who have fallen in battle; but there is a difference between 
the loss of many from the ranks, and the death of one President. 
One great and good man, wisely administering the affairs of the 
nation, is worth many whose training and position prevent them 
from exerting much influence. The price of victory is the blood of 
many who move in the humbler walks of life. Individual hearts, 
here and there through the country are torn, but the heart of the 
nation rejoices over the victory, the result of their efforts. Parents, 
and wives, and children, here and there through our country with 
bleeding hearts are weeping, while the ruler of a great people falls 
all hearts are saddened. The whole nation mourns. It seems 
as though one were dead in every house. There are no exceptions 
to the general grief; unless they be found among those who love 
the name of rebel, or act the part of traitor. 

This day, we see the legitimate fruits of rebellion. For a 
period of four years it has defied the authority of our government. 
For four years, it has invented the terrible instruments of death, 
which have been hurled at us in vast numbers. For years has it 
been starving our brave men, who, by the events of battle, have 
fallen under its control. It is the rebellion, which has brought un- 
told woe upon a prosperous people. But recently, it has descended 
to a deeper point in its baseness. We had thought, from late 
events, that it had put forth its foulest and mightiest effort. But 
we were mistaken. Hecatombs of men were not enough to meet 
its demands. Its iron heart was not melted by the tears and sighs 
of thousands of widows and orphans. It relented not at the sight 
of want, and disease, and desolation. Like a great fiend from 
the pit of darkness, it ventures away, and goes forth from its dun- 
geons, its blackened fields, the cries of anguish; and comes to the 
heart of the nation when it is bounding with joyous emotions, and 
strikes a fatal blow. Its efforts have culminated in a blow aimed 
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directly at the arm of power. It had aimed to overthrow the na- 
tional authority by the aid of armies. But in this it failed. Now 
it leaves this indirect method of attack, and rushes forth to strike 
down the representative of the authority. Some, no doubt, will 
attempt to show that the South had nothing to do with this act; 
but, we think, no one can deny that the murderer was prompted 
by the same spirit, which raised and held together the armies of 
the rebellion. Men will try to palliate the offence by striving to 
make it appear that the assassin was insane; but the plans were too 
skillfully arranged, and too long in contemplation, to make that 
plea of any avail. It was a sly, miserable emissary of the rebellion 
who did the guilty deed. It was a plotting, cunning wretch, deep- 
ly in sympathy with the rebellion, who sought the President's life. 

The consequences of his act will reach every part of our na- 
tion. The loyal people will feel its loss, in that we will not have 
his mind to direct, and his great, kind heart to prompt to benevo- 
lent action. Great difficulties are to be adjusted, and he seemed 
peculiarly qualified by God for their settlement. He took large, 
humane, comprehensive views of the difficulties. The good of 
the whole nation was in his mind. The people of the South will 
also feel his loss. At no time, has he shown any bitterness to them. 
Under his rule, the men who fell into our hands as prisoners were 
treated with great kindness. His magnanimity has been shown 
in his whole course, but especially, in the siurender of the great 
army of the rebellion. Where is the man even in the South, who 
could, with any show of reason, hate him? In all his public acts 
he seems to have been lifted above the fitful gusts of passion, which 
seemed to control other men. In this we conceive is found much 
of the grandeur of his character. He disdained to meet the foe 
with measures prompted merely by passion. He seemed always 
to keep in mind what was worthy of the great American Nation, 
instead of what sectional prejudice and hate demanded. Disturb- 
ed as we are by great gusts of passion, it might be supposed that 
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he was of necessity influenced by the same; but he seemed to live 
above it. 

We know there are some, who think he had dealt most too 
leniently with those who have risen up in rebellion. He felt, no 
doubt, that this great people could afford to treat the vanquished 
foe with mercy and kindness. He knew that every eye was fixed 
ux>on his conduct; and that the public claimed, and exercised the 
right of judging his actions. He acted, therefore, in such a way as 
to gain the approval of those who are humane and lenient, and at 
the same time, firm, and just, and wise. His example had a great 
effect upon the people of the loyal States, as is exhibited in the 
kindness shown to the captured cities of the South. It did much 
also in the South in removing bitterness from the minds of the peo- 
ple. Indeed we see in Mr. Lincoln's course a great exhibition of 
benevolence. The armies of the nation did their part well. The 
kindness of our President did much also. We are not able to esti- 
mate what good has been done by his wise, prudent kind course. 
Some at the North may have felt like condemning his course, and 
now in his death fancy they see the bad effects of his kindness; but 
let them go to the vanquished and they will find they were begin- 
ning to love him, and to respect the authority he represented. We 
think if he could speak to us today he would urge us to use modera- 
tion. We are confident that his advice to us would be, ^TOeal with 
those who are fighting against you, as I have dealt with them." 
Let us therefore emulate the heinous crimes as treason and murder 
should be severely pimished, let us exercise as much moderation 
and kindness as justice and wisdom will allow. It would ill be- 
come us to act toward the people of the South merely as passion 
dictates. Dreadful consequences would be the result. It would 
ill become the minister of the Gospel, on this day of sadness, to in- 
flame the public mind with revenge, and incite to deeds of violence. 
We know that such a course, on the part of the minister, would be 
more acceptable to some than his counsels of moderation. The 
ministry of our country, on this day when all hearts are overwhelm- 
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ed with grief, wields a mighty power. We feel, as deeply as any, 
the enormity of the guilt of those who are linked with this foul sin, 
but we pray God to keep us from following the guidance of passion 
as we lead the service of this day. We dwell more especially upon 
this, because we know, that in the present state of the public mind, 
very little would lead men to deeds of violence. A few earnest, 
eloquent words for the purpose of stirring up the feelings of the 
people may bring about that result. In the name of the departed 
President, we beg you to refrain from every act, which is prompted 
by bitter exasperated feeling. While we revere his memory, let 
us look to God to bless his successor with his favor. Already has 
he entered upon his oflSce. Let him receive your most cordial sup- 
port. He is our Chief Magistrate. To him we now look, under 
the guidance of God, to bring us out of these troubles, through 
which we are passing. We should pray to God to fill him with the 
right spirit. He has great responsibilities resting upon him. He 
needs your prayers. He needs the support of the nation. It is a 
great satisfaction to all, to know that the wheels of government are 
rolling on as though our Chief had not fallen. In other lands there 
would have been, probably anarchy and confusion. But as far 
as the government is concerned, it is moving on as heretofore. 
What a great lesson does this teach other powers. 

Andrew Johnson is now President of these United States. To 
the government which he represents you owe your allegiance. To 
him as the representative of this great government, you owe re- 
pect and honor. "He is the minister of God to thee for good.'* 
"Whosoever resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of God.'* 
Let us therefore speak of him in a respectful manner, and do all we 
can to prompt others to do the same. Those in the midst of us, 
who have adhered to this wicked rebellion, ought, at once, to aban- 
don it. They see what twrible fruit it is producing. If men per- 
sist in adhering to it, even after what they have seen, we feel sure 
its worst fruit has not yet been produced. 
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We see what mischief can be done in what we suppose are the 
closing hours of the rebellion. If it had not cpnunitted a single 
deed of violence beyond this the assassination is enough to brand 
the cause with eternal infamy. If it had not fired a gun, or drawn 
a sword, this one act is enough to make it detestable. We cannot 
blot the last four years from our memory. But if we could, and 
it were possible to look upon this great murder as the only act which 
the people attached to the rebellion had conunitted, we feel that 
it is enough to make all right-thinking men withdraw their support. 
Can any cause be good, which is supported by the act of a misera- 
ble assassin? Can the spirit of secession be worthy of entertain- 
ment, when it sets men to plotting in secret for weeks and months, 
as to how they may murder a noble benevolent rvler? Can that 
cause be good, which by this fact, attempted to produce anarchy 
and confusion? God, in his goodness, has not permitted all to 
come to pass, which these bad men designed. They intended to 
take the life of him who has just entered upon the office of Presi- 
dent, as well as the lives of those who form his cabinet. The lives 
of these men, we believe, are in constant jeopardy. They occupy 
a perilous position. The rebellion is today inspired with the spirit 
of murder. Murder in its foulest forms is plotted by it. If there 
be one in the sound of my voice, who countenances this terrible 
iniquity, let me say that he cannot exonerate himself from the guilt 
of the sins it may commit. Those who sympathize with traitors 
will offer excuses for their feelings and prejudices; but they are, 
without doubt, encouraging a cause which is prompted and sus- 
tained by murder. In the eye of the law, the man is regarded as 
an accomplice who gives the least aid or countenance to crime. 
We speak calmly and with deliberation, when we say that every 
man who sympathizes with rebeUion, ought at once, to give it up. 
We have seen enough of its spirit. We need not want to see more. 
But if any still cling to it, we charge them with sustaining the foul- 
est iniquity. We warn such, this day of sorrow, of the consequences 
of adhering to this great wickedness. We tremble now for the 
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man who boldly announces his attachment to this cause. There 
is danger to be feared, today, lest the angry passions of men lead 
them to deeds of violence. K the people, who adhere to this wick- 
edness, want other manifestations of its spirit, we believe they will 
have them. The thunder-bolt of the accumulated wrath of an 
outraged people will fall upon their heads. We counsel those who 
give aid or the least countenance to the South to give up immedi- 
ately. We urge loyal men, who have been true in the dark days 
through which we have passed to act with moderation. You have 
been treated with the greatest indignity. Great has been the peril 
through which you have passed. But notwithstanding all this, 
receive with fraternal kindness the man who heartily repents of 
his sin. Do not, do not we beseech you act according to the prompt- 
ings of passion. Imitate the benevolence of him whose name we 
will ever hold in grateful memory. Deal kindly where you can. 
Be severe where justice and right say you must. 

Death has laid his hand upon the strong, and noble man. His 
tall form has fallen. The eye, which looked out kindly upon all 
mankind, is closed. Death has mounted the high places of our 
nation. Where thronged the bright and joyous are now found the 
mourners. The wail of stricken ones is now heard where the song 
and shout resounded. 

Abraham Lincoln is dead. It is a time to weep. In the midst 
of our greatest gloom, let us never lose sight of the fact, that God 
is on the throne. In the darkest hour, may we have unshaken con- 
fidence in His willingness and power to maintain the right, and 
overthrow the evil. To him we look in this time of weeping, and 
pray that out of this dispensation of His Providence, may soon 
come that which will be of great benefit to us. We humbly pray 
God to bless our time of weeping to our good. We do not pretend 
to understand this dispensation of Providence, but we do know 
that all things will work together for good to the cause of truth and 
righteousness. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN 

DR. MOSES GREELEY PAREER^S MEMORIAL DAY ADDRESS 

IN DRACUT, 1914. 

EXERCISES appropriate to the Memorial day Season were 
held Sunday night at the "Yellow Meetinghouse*' in Dracut, 
(Mass) the principal historical address being given by Dr. 
Moses Greeley Parker of Lowell, past president of the National So- 
ciety of Sons of the American Revolution, and a veteran of the 
Civfl War. 

Dr. Parker spoke on his personal recollections of President 
Lincoln, saying: 

Ladies and Gentlemen: 

m 

I am greatly pleased to be asked to speak to you for I was bom 
in Dracut, grew up here and practised medicine among you. 

One of the earliest things I remember is coming to this church 
with my father and mother and sitting in a big box pew. I was so 
little I could not see over it. This was in the "Old Yellow Meeting- 
house," which was later reconstructed, — the upper part being used 
for church services and the lower for town meetings, lyceums and 
other gatherings. 

You have invited me to give some personal recollections of 
Abraham Lincoln, whom I had the honor of meeting on several 
occasions. 

I cannot think of this great man without associating him with 
George Washington. 

Washington was born to wealth — ^Lincoln to poverty. 

Washington was educated with great care — ^Lincoln educated 
himself. 

IS 
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Washington owned thousands of acres of land — ^Lincohi not 

one. 

Washington owned 150 slaves — ^Lincoki not one, 

Washington liberated his slaves at his death — ^Lincoln libera- 
ted all the slaves in the United States before his death. 

They were both large men, Washington weighed two hundred 
and twenty pounds, Lincoln was six feet two inches tall, without 
his ^^high heels'' (as he himself said). Both had large feet, large 
hands, large hearts and large brains, with great good judgment 
and farsightedness, and were by far the greatest Presidents this 
country has ever seen. 

That you may know how I came to meet President Lincoln I 
propose to give you a short history of my army life. After attend- 
ing lectures at Long Island Medical College and Bellevue Medical 
College in New York, I graduated from Harvard Medical College 
in March, 1864. The next week I passed both the army and 
navy medical examinations and was immediately assigned by 
Surgeon General Dale to the fifty-seventh Massachusetts regi- 
ment, then in camp near Worcester. 

While visiting the regiment and waiting for my uniform. Gen- 
eral Butler telegraphed to Dr. Kimball of Lowell, to send him three 
surgeons, — my name being introduced as one of these. I was trans- 
ferred to Fortress Monroe and was immediately mustered into the 
United States service for three years as assistant surgeon of the 
Second U. S. Colored cavalry and was ordered to join the regiment, 
then in Dismal Swamp, between Norfolk and SuflFolk, Va., under 
command of Colonel Cole. 

The first night I slept in a hammock — overcoat and boots on. 
It rained hard and in the morning there were from two to three 
inches of water all over the swamp, making it impossible to re- 
main there longer. Colonel Cole ordered the regiment out on to 
higher land even at the risk of bringing on an engagement, which 
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it did; and the fight at Bunch of Wakiuts and the raid into Suffolk 
followed; then back to Fortress Monroe for a review and inarch 
up the peninsula, stopping long enough at Yorktown to see the old 
revolutionary fortifications and those of recent date. 

Next day we went on to Williamsburg, where we camped on 
the old battlefield of 1862* Soon we were ordered up the peninsu- 
la to find the enemy. This we did on Chickahominy river, with 
a small fort on the Richmond side. The two colored regiments 
were drawn up in line of battle to charge, nearly a mile over a level 
plain, a fort on the opposite side of the river. 

Capt. Dollard had dismounted his company of colored cavalry, 
forded the river higher up, and at a given signal from him the charge 
was to be made. Meanwhile the colonel, some officers and order- 
lies were grouped on a small knoll to witness the advance. Soon 
I heard a zip-zip-zip and said, "They are firing at us !** The colo- 
nel laughed, saying, "You are young and have not been under fire 
much." I did not have to reply as our orderly then fell from his 
horse, wounded. I had him carried on the safe side of the knoll 
where the ambulance was, and I noticed that the colonel and all 
followed "to see me dress the wound" — ^and thereafter watched 
the movement from this comparatively safe place! 

We returned to Fortress Monroe with hundred of negroes fol- 
lowmg our regiments and were immediately ordered up the James 
river to Bermuda Hundred to join the Eighteenth army corps. On 
the way up the river, we arrived at Wilson's Landing while it was 
being attacked. Mattresses were piled around the pilot-house and 
all were ordered to lie down flat on the decks. Then we ran the 
firing line without loss and reinforced the fort. Soon the gunboats 
came into position and commenced firing on the enemy, which 
quickly ended the fight. 

We reembarked the next day and landed at Bermuda Hundred, 
becoming a part of the Eighteenth army corps under General Butler. 
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Here we marched to the front, dismounted and took position be- 
hind the breast works. While here. Fort Clifton opened fire on our 
lines. Our gunboat, the Commodore Perry, in replying burst her 
himdred-pound Parrott gun. 

I was asked by the assistant surgeon of the gunboat to come 
on board and assist him in dressing the wounded. One poor fel- 
low had his foot crushed so badly we had to perform Perigoff's 
operation, i. e., cut off the foot and turn up the heel, making a 
round heel stump to walk on. This did so well the naval medical 
officer was promoted for the work, while I, being away from my 
command without orders, might have been ' 'cashiered" had any 
of my men been woimded. 

The gimboat was hit several times. One shell was stopped 
by the tool chest from penetrating the boiler — a, most lucky escape. 
Our next move was to assist Gen. (Baldy) Smith in his attack on 
Petersburg, which was unsuccessful. Breast-works were thrown 
up and a siege commenced. 

I remained with my regiment (it being dismounted and serv- 
ing in the trenches in front of Petersburg) till after the explosion 
of the mine, July SOth, 1864 — a day long to be remembered. 

I was ordered into the trenches at S o^clock in the morning. 
My colonel was taken ill and I remained with him until 7 a. m., 
then had to run the "dead lipe" some one hundred feet wide to 
reach my place in the trenches in a gopher hole six feet square and 
about one-half mile west of "the crater." 

The regiment was supporting a mortar called the "Peters- 
burg Express," which threw a shell fifteen inches in diameter filled 
with small balls, which, bursting high up in the air, sent a shower of 
balls all over the city. So destructive was this that the Confeder- 
ates, at great risk, placed a cannon on the opposite side of the Ap- 
pomattox river, enfilading our line, and sending a shell over us to 
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"the crater." Our mortar soon dropped a shell near this cannon, 
which, bursting, silenced this rebel gun forever. 

After this battle I was detached from my regiment and ordered 
to the Eighteenth army corps base hospital, then established in 
tents in our rear, on the south side of the Appomattox river. 

The Eighteenth army corps when it left Fortress Monroe in 
April, 1864, numbered 32,000 men and now after four months' 
fighting around Richmond and Petersburg could not muster 15,000 
men fit for duty. Winter quarters for the sick and woimded must 
be provided. 

Surgeon General Suckley and Surgeon Fowler, my superior 
officers, ordered Assistant Surgeon Parker to build a winter hospital 
for the first division of the corps. I selected for the site a high 
point of land on the north side of the Appomattox river, six miles 
from Petersburg and eighteen miles from Richmond, called ^Toint 
of Rocks.'* 

It was a beautiful location on a high bluff overlooking the 
river, and from it could be seen Fort Clifton, Petersburg and some 
of the long line of breastworks that extended from Petersburg to 
Richmond. We located the watertank on the highest point of 
semi-circle around it with headquarters at the end. 

We cut down the tall pine trees and used them for the log cab- 
ins and the sides of our hospital buildings, which were built five 
logs high and using tent cloth for the roof. The building of a win- 
ter hospital from the timber lands of the enemy attracted atten- 
tion not only at General Grant's headquarters, but at Washington. 

As Congress was about to appropriate a large sum of money 
for the City Point hospital. Generals Grant and Butler both visited 
the division hospital, and after looking it over, asked why we had 
used cloth for covering in place of boards. They were told that 
we could not get boards, as they were "all taken by the quarter- 
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mieusters to cover their mules; to which General Butler replied, "We 
will see about that." The next morning I was greatly surprised to 
receive an order turning over to Points of Rock hospital all boards 
made the next two days. 

I sent the order, with plenty of milk pimch made from con- 
densed milk, to the mill, and never did men work better than these 
men did the next two days. 

The large appropriation for City Point hospital was reduced 
and General Grant had board buildings put up cov^^ with tar- 
red paper and heated with stoves. Doubtless this was one of the 
reasons that President Lincoln wanted to see our hospital. 

Accordingly, one morning about 11 o'clock. President Lincoln 
and his wife came on the little steamer "Greyhound" from City 
Point, where they were visiting General Grant, and walked from 
our landing to the hospital headquarters. 

Being officer of the day, I had the honor of receiving the Presi- 
dent and a general introduction of officers followed. The Presi- 
dent looked over the hospital buildings without going into them. 
He seined anxious and careworn. He was very kind and genial 
in his manner, and was carelessly dressed, wearing a tall hat, mak- 
ing his tall figure look even taller than any of our officers. He 
moved easily and whenever he sat down he would cross his legs, 
throwing one knee over the other, and then one leg would hang 
down nearly parallel with the other, making this positicm of his 
graceful, easy and natural. He said but little, was very thought- 
ful, and evidently wanted to be alone; for he soon left us, walking 
to the Point of Rocks, (a high bluff) some twenty rods away, and 
sat down under what was called the "Pocahontas Oak." There 
he sat looking toward our line of breastworks. Sometimes he 
placed his elbow on his knee and rested his head wearily on his 
hand. Obviously he was thinking of something we knew not of. 
He had, in fact, visited General Grant and probably knew what was 
about to take place. 
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Mrs. Lincoln, who was riclily dressed in black silk, was rather 
large, stout and very dignified in appearance. She had been es* 
oorted through several of the hospital wards by some of the officers' 
wives. 

When she returned to our headquarters, President Lincoln 
joined her and the visit was over. By this tune hundreds of con- 
valescent soldiers came out to see the President and his wife. When 
they cheered him. President Lincoln simply raised his hat, bowed 
and returned to the boat. 

The following Sunday, about noon, not long after Davis had 
left the morning service so suddenly on that eventful Sunday morn- 
ing in April, 1865, our telegraph operator came to me in a very ex- 
cited maimer, saying, "You ought to know this,'* and he showed me 
a copy of the following telegram that had just gone over our wire: 

*T5e prepared to open every gun on the line at three o'clock 
this afternoon." U. S. Graut." 

You can imagine, as well as we, what was to take place on 
that memorable Sunday and only a few hours after Davis had so 
hurriedly left the morning service. 

The firing commenced a little after three o'clock, but few guns 
replied to the cannonade in our immediate front. The severe 
fighting was on the extreme left of our line, near the Weldon rail- 
road. We could hear the constant booming of cannon in that di- 
rection and occasionally the rattle of musketry, telling that the 
infantry was engaged and that the battle was for the possession of 
the railroad, which our side finally obtained. 

After dark of this same day came the most brilliant sight I 
saw during the war; between eight and nine o'clock in the evening, 
apparently by a pre-arranged plan for order, the Confederates set 
fire at the same time to their entire camp, (consisting of brush and 
pine boughs — ^winter covering for themselves and horses) extend- 
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ing from Petersburg to Richmond, a distance of about twenty miles. 
The flames shot up and illuminated the sky for miles around. It 
was a grand and glorious sight for us, as it told the story of the 
downfall of Richmond and the end of the rebellion. 

The next time I saw President Lincoln and his wife was after 
our nurses had been received by the President. The story is as 
follows; One of our most energetic nurses, formerly Miss Joy of 
Boston, then the wife of a major (and later to be Princess Salm- 
Salm) and several other nurses wanted to see the President. They 
went to Headquarters and asked General Sickles if they could meet 
the President. The general arranged with President Lincoln to 
receive them at two o'clock that afternoon. 

General Sickles was the first Democrat to shake the hand of 
President Lincoln in the House of Representatives at Washington. 
It happened in this way: When President Lincoln first visited 
the House of Representatives the Republicans all came forward to 
shake his hand, but the Democrats held aloof, retiring to one side 
of the House. Then General Sickles spoke to the Democrats, say- 
ing, "Mr. Lincoln is President, gendemen, and I am going down 
to shake hands with him! You can do as you like!'' This broke 
the spell, they followed, and he was the first Democratic member 
of the House to shake the hand of President Lincoln. 

At the hour appointed the nurses, dressed in their best, ap- 
peared at General Sickles's tent and said, "We want to kiss the 
President. Will it do?" "Oh, yes," said the gallant Sickles, "I 
only wish I were he." "But he is so tall!" "Oh, he will accommo- 
date himself," said Sickles; and he did. 

The last time I saw President Lincoln was in Davis's house at 
Richmond the Tuesday following the fall of Richmond, and two 
days after Jeflf Davis had left so suddenly. President Lincoln evi- 
dently had the same desire we all had to see the inside of the city 
of Richmond. 
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The President, apparentiy without fear, went up the James 
river on a gunboat with Admiral Porter to within one mile of Rich- 
mond. Then he and the Admiral were rowed up in a small boat 
and landed in the lower part of the city, and with only the sailors 
that rowed the boat, walked into Richmond through the burned 
district, which was still smoking and smouldering, having been 
looted and set on fire by the Confederate soldiers before they left 
the city. 

All liquor found in the city was ordered to be destroyed. In 
many cellars, barrels of the intoxicating stuff were found. These 
were taken into the street, the heads of the barrels broken open and 
their contents emptied into the gutter. 

Soon the colored people discovered the President, and on bend- 
ed knee, with upraised hands, they and the poor whites shouted 
"Glory to God! Glory to God!" "Praise de Lord!" "Massa 
Linkum has come!" Soon so great a crowd gathered that the sol- 
diers had to be called upon to clear the streets, a carriage was ob- 
tained and the President was escorted through the city. 

I was on horseback and saw President Lincoln in the carriage 
in front of Libby prison, looking at that place of horror, now filled 
with rebel prisoners, which the day before held our Union soldiers. 
We all enjoyed this sight — the tables were turned and we had the 
fun of asking these "rebs" "how they liked it." Later in the day 
I saw President Lincoln at Davis's house. Here he held an infor- 
mal reception. He was greatly pleased at the turn of events. 

I was proud to be remembered and shall never forget his kind 
and pleasant face and manner as he said when taking my hand, 
"the war is nearly over." He seemed as if a great load had been 
lifted from his shoulders since he was at the hospital a few days be- 
fore. 

Eleven days after, this great and good man was assassinated 
in Ford's Theatre at Washington. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

[NoTB. — For the facts stated in the following Essay* beyond what is matter of 
personal recollection, I am indebted to the following authorities: Story on the Consti- 
tution, Young's American Statesman, Mrs. Stowe's Men of our Time, and Ameri- 
can Diplomatic Correspondence, 1865.] 

SINCE the time of Washington and Franklin there has arisen 
no American so fully entitled to be numbered with them in 
the list of the world's great worthies as Abraham Lincoln. 
His is a name, **not for an age but for all time/' — ^not for one nation 
but for all peoples; and it is well to recall his memory and review 
his work, and consider those distinctive traits of character which 
made him the great man he was. 

A man really is what he is; we can know him, chiefly, by what 
he does, and his manner of doing it. What Lincoln had to do was 
the righting of a great wrong — ^the saving of a great nation by the 
removal of a great evil that was destroying the nation. To under- 
stand his work it is necessary to understand the nature of this evil, 
the conditions of its existence, and the difficulties attending its re-^ 
moval. The brief historical outline which follows will, therefore, 
be of use. I can vouch for it as correct in the general, though 
many minor and qualifying particulars are of necessity omitted. 

SLAVERY IN THE UNITED STATES 

In 1781 thirteen American colonies were united in a "Confed- 
eration." In every colony, excepting Massachusetts, slavery ex- 
isted. Some of these colonies had immense territories in the North- 
west which they ceded to the general government; and in 1787 the 
Ordinance proposed by Mr. Jeflferson, of Virginia, to exclude slavery 
forever from these territories, was passed, having received the en- 
tire southern vote. Soon after this the Constitution was adopted, 
to form "a more perfect union," and this Constitution contained 
a provision for the suppression of the African Slave trade. Through 
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the action of their several State Legislatures the northern states 
were, in time, freed from slavery; and it was the general hope and 
expectation, entertained by the best and most eminent men of the 
South as well as of the North, that all the states would, by gradual 
steps, and without protracted delay, become wholly free. In the 
churches, at that time, slavery was generally tolerated only as a 
recognized evil, which must be put away. 

But man's love of dominion over his fellow-man grows with 
its exercise; and the South made little effort to get rid of its *'pe- 
culiar institution," while its disposition to do so grew less and less 
as the years went on. Then came Whitney's invention of the cot- 
ton-gin, opening to the South new sources of vast wealth by means 
of slave labour — ^an invention resulting in the increase of cotton 
production from half a million pounds to forty million pounds an- 
nually. A very perceptible change of tone with regard to slavery 
was soon noted, especially in the southern pulpit. Ministers be- 
gan to find Biblical authority for it, and the people were not loath 
to accept it as a divine and very benevolent arrangement. When 
more territory was acquired, the South gained the first of many po- 
litical victories; for while slavery was, indeed, prohibited north of 
a certain line, the portion south of that line was left without re- 
strictive conditions, and of that the slaveholders took possession. 
It should be mentioned here that at an early period in the history 
of the nation South Carolina, the most aggressively pro-slavery 
of the southern states, proclaimed the doctrine that each State, 
whenever it deemed its rights violated, could, at will, withdraw 
from the Union, and set up an independent government of its own. 
In 1832 South Carolina made bold to defy the general government 
and to treat the national laws as ''null and void.'' At that time, 
however, she had only the partial sympathy of the South, and her 
"nullification" movement failed. 

Throughout the South there was a growing sense of the de- 
sirableness of slavery, a disposition to justify it rather than apolo- 
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gize for its existence, an intolerance of all local opposition, and an 
increasing irritability at any outside criticism, whether emanating 
from New England or Old England. In the North there was a 
marked division of public sentiment. The commercial interests 
of the North were becoming more and more closely connected with 
the institution of slavery; and in commercial circles the received 
creed was, "Cotton is King." While many in the North had a 
deepening conviction that slavery was iniquitous and dangerous 
to the conmionwealth, and were resolved to agitate against it, there 
was also, on the part of a large proportion of the northern people, 
a desire and determination to suppress all discussion of the sub- 
ject, as needlessly and uselessly irritating to their southern breth- 
ren.* The agitation however, was not suppressed and was in- 
tensest in the churches, resulting in dividing asimder the leading 
church organizations — each having its northern and southern sec- 
tion. 

Meantime, the overflow of the populations of Europe was pour- 
ing into America, and the young nation, which Burke declared to 
be ''still in the gristle, and not yet hardened into the bones of man* 
hood," was making marvellous and unprecedented growth, — ^very 
much greater, however, in the North than in the South. At this 
time the Slave States and Free States in the Union were equal in 
number, and it became a cherished axiom in the South that this 
equilibrium must be preserved. But the tide of emigration, flow- 
ing steadily in one direction, instinctively avoiding the Slave States, 
soon gave the North a decided preponderance in population, and 
the territories of the Northwest, rapidly filling up, were adding 
new and free States to the national constellation. This unequal 
growth was balanced for a time by the purchase and annexation 
of territory on the southern border, wherein slavery was already 
established, thereby adding Louisiana, Florida and Texas to the 

*One of my earliest political recollections is that of a meeting convened in one of the north- 
cnunost States, to hear a Reverend gentleman lecture upon American Slavery, which meeting 
violently dispersed by a mob of rowdies, the local peace officers refusing to interfere. 
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number of Slave States. But the steady growth of the North con- 
tinued, and the equilibrium could not be maintained. In 1850 
California was admitted into the Union as a free State, after a most 
prolonged and vehement contest, in the course of which many 
fears were expressed in the North, and many threats uttered in the 
South, of a dissolution of the Union, — ^for by this time the South 
Carolina nullification doctrines were largely adopted by southern 
statesmen. All along, since 1820, the slavery question had been 
continually cropping up in Congress, causing exciting controver- 
sies; but in 1850 the battle raged more fiercely than ever before. 
The South strenuously resisted the admission of another free State, 
unless she received some equivalent; and she finally accepted a 
most unrighteous and odious Fugitive Slave Law as such equiva- 
lent. 

The "compromise of 1850" was accepted by the two great po- 
litical parties — ^Democratic and Whig — ^as a "finality," not with- 
out protest, however, from the Anti-Slavery section, of the Whig 
party. Previous to this, a portion of the Democratic party, in the 
northern states, had separated from it, and were known as Free- 
Soilers. From '50 to *54 the odious features of the Fugitive Slave 
Law, the disturbances arising from attempts to enforce the law in 
Boston and Cincinnati, the publication of "Uncle Tom's Cabin," 
and other incidents, served to keep the question of slavery before 
the people of the North as the dominant topic of discussion. In 
1854, the slavery question, "finally settled" in 1850, was re-opened 
in Congress by Senator Douglas of Illinois who offered to the 
South the removal from the national territories of all anti-slavery 
restrictions. Under the Constitution, as it then was, (not as it 
now is) each State could determine for itself the question of slavery 
within its own limits; and the proposal was to give the people of 
each territory the same power. This measure was "the beginning 
of the end." All preceding contests were mild and placid compar- 
ed with that which now convulsed the nation. There was a gener- 
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al re-adjustment of political parties. The northern wing of the 
Whig party disbanded, and its southern wing kept up but a feeble, 
straggling organization. In the North, three-fourths or more of 
the ex- Whigs united with the Free-Soilers and about one-third of 
the Democratic party to form the Republican party, based upon 
the principle of opposing the extension of slavery. The Demo- 
cratic party retained its name, and a majority of its membership in 
the North, gathering to itself the renmant of the Whig party, and 
in the South had everything pretty much its own way. 

Douglas succeeded in his measure. The Congressional re- 
strictions were removed, and it was to be left with those who should 
become residents of the national territories to determine whether 
or no slavery should be tolerated therein. The northern people 
inunediately organized societies to send emigrants to the territories, 
in order that by their vote the introduction of slavery might be pre- 
vented; and the southern people organized societies to send thither 
emigrants with their slaves to introduce and establish slavery. 
When these northern and southern emigrants met in the territories, 
violent collision and bloodshed was the natural result. The South 
found that the free-state men in the territories would carry the day; 
and then she took that step in advance which proved the downfall 
of slavery. The southern people had been educated, by pulpit, 
press, and platform, into the very acceptable belief (coinciding, as 
it did, with their wishes and their pecimiary interests in human 
chattels, valued at four thousand millions of dollars) that slavery 
was in itself right and beneficial; and they now demanded that 
slavery should be admitted as of right and protected in every na- 
tional territory, and they declared that any legislation, national 
or territorial, treating slavery as a wrong, and seeking to restrain 
it, would be an infringement upon their rights as citizens; and they 
also declared that whenever there was such infringement, the ties 
binding them to the Union would be dissolved. This advanced 
position of the South, together with John Brown's eiBFort to end 
slavery at once by arousing the southern slaves to strike for their 
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own freedom, added fresh fuel to a fire that was aheady at white 
heat. Douglas and his followers refused to accede to the southern 
demand, and, in consequence, in the eventful Presidential election 
of 1860, the Democratic party was split in twain upon this issue* 

In that election three propositions for disposing of the slavery 
question were submitted to the people: — 1. National protection of 
slavery in the territories; 2, National indifference to slavery in the 
terri tories; 3. National prohibition of slavery in the territories. 
The South proposed the first, the northern wing of the Democratic 
party the second, and the Republican party the third. For its 
standard-bearer upon this issue, and its candidate for the office of 
President, the Republican party fixed its choice upon. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

It has been rather the fashion to speak of Lincoln as though he 
were a "happy accident," — one who, by the merest fortuitous 
chance, happened to be chosen by the people as their President, 
and then, imaccountably to everybody, proved himself to be fitted 
for a post in which almost any other man would have failed. Some 
English newspapers spoke of him as a man who "for the most part 
of his life had followed manual employments." The Revue des 
Deux Mondes said: "Mr. Lincoln was not one of those men who 
bring to the power with which they are invested a force and bril- 
liancy acquired beforehand." And the Paris Sidcle: "What was 
Lincoln before the suffrages of his fellow citizens placed him at the 
head of the Republic? A mechanic. Charged with the govern- 
ment of one of the greatest nations in the world, in a crisis the most 
terrible in its history, the ex-mechanic showed himself equal to the 
situation." But any transatlantic misconception or half-concep- 
tion of him is wholly excusable when we remember that in New 
York City a leading member of the Athenaeum Club, who sought 
to do honor to Lincoln's memory eulogized him as "this untried 
lawyer of a western village." It is a tempting way of excusing one's 
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own littleness to ascribe the greatness of others to chance. We 
are all charmed (and harmed) by the fairy tales, where some rus- 
tic young hero, without special preparation or any training, by 
sheer good luck and the favouring genius of some kind fairy, sur- 
mounts all difficulties, subdues all foes, and overthrows in combat 
the ablest and most expereinced veterans. In real life these things 
don't happen. I grant you, the revelation of greatness may be 
the matter of a moment; but greatness is attained only by long- 
continued, persistent, laborious effort. We shall quite miss the 
lesson of Lincoln's life if we fall into the delusion that he had not, 
by education, by training, by discipline, fairly fitted himself for 
the task he had to perform. 

EDUCATION AND TRAININO 

Lincoln was educated. What is the test of education? "We 
have," says Pascal, "three principal objects in the study of truth, — 
one to discover it when we see it, another to demonstrate it when 
we possess it, and the third and last to discriminate it from the 
false when we examine it." By what means soever a man reaches 
the result, he has an educated mind if he has obtained this power 
of vision, power of demonstration, and power of discrimination. 
K devoting the choicest years of one's boyhood to the making of 
Latin verses educates a man to this, well and good; yet only shal^ 
low-pated fools will insist that a course of Latin verse-making is 
the only means whereby one may become thus educated. Pre- 
eminently Lincoln did possess the power of vision — seeing clearly 
(not accidentally stumbling into) the true course to pursue; power 
of demonstration — causing others to see the same thing, (making 
due allowance for moral strabismus and color-blindness); and pow- 
er of discrimination — ^with rarest sagacity avoiding being misled 
by the glare of any false lights. 

Lincoln entered upon the Presidency an educated man. His 
mother taught him to read and write. He had six months' school- 
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ing. While he was a yoiing man he read the best books. There 
are two books in the world — the Bible and Shakespeare. With 
these he was something more than familiar; he could repeat large 
portions of Shakespeare, and the Bible became so ingrained in his 
mind that its influence can be traced in every one of his speeches 
and state papers. Besides these two books, what is a third? If 
Luther answer for us, it will be that book which was a special fa- 
vourite with Lincoln — iEsop's Fables; for Luther ranked JEsop 
next to the Bible. For a fourth book we have, by common con- 
sent, Plutarch's Lives. In lieu thereof, and serving much the same 
purpose, Lincoln read the Life of Washington — sl book frequently 
mentioned by him as having greatly influenced his own life. He 
had also the Life of Franklin and the Life of Henry Clay, the fav- 
ourite political leader of his early manhood. These six books, to- 
gether with the best extant commentary on the Bible — the Pil- 
grim's Progress — ^he read over and over again, and he was a dili- 
gent student of the universal book of all Americans, — the news- 
paper of the day. One might have sought far and long before find- 
ing material which would have better served in laying a foundation 
for Lincoln's education. The Bible gave him his moral creed — 
the Golden Rule — and largely contributed to form his style of 
speech; Shakespeare enlarged his views of life and humanity; from 
iEsop and Pilgrim's Progress he learned the rare secret of making 
the greatest truths plain to the simplest minds; the lives of Wash- 
ington, Franklin and Clay gave inspiration and hope, stimulus 
to self -exertion, and faith in the possibilities of his own powers; 
and the newspapers of all sections and all shades of opinion (for 
he read all) put him in close sympathy with his own age and coun- 
try, and made him familiarly acquainted with the conflicting in- 
terests, passions, prejudices, hopes and aims of the people who were 
to be his helpers or antagonists in life's battle. 

Lincohi was bom into the ranks of workingmen. For his first 
score of years he had a workingman's experience, — ^swinging the 
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woodman's axe, ploughing the prairies, boating on the Mississippi, 
— ^an experience not without value in contributing its share in the 
training that fitted him to guide the destinies of a nation whose 
ruling classes consisted, chiefly, of workingmen. When the sur- 
veyor of his coimty fell sick, he applied to Lincoln to carry on his 
work. Lincoln took his tools and his books, mastered his craft, 
and did the work. In the time of the Black Hawk Indian war Lin- 
coln volunteered with others to form a company of soldiers, and 
they chose him to be their Captain. He studied law. He be- 
came a "village lawyer," but soon was in request beyond his vil- 
lage limits, and when that new State of Illinois had grown to be 
the fourth State in the Union, Lincoln had grown to be the first 
lawyer in the State. He was twenty-five years of age when his 
neighbours sent him to the State Legislature, and he was kept there 
as long as he would consent to serve them. This gave him eight 
years' experience as a legislator, and established his position as the 
recognised political leader of his party in Illinois. Four years 
thereafter he was sent to Washington, serving as member of Con- 
gress for the term of two years, when he declined re-election. 

His legislative experience in the State and National Capitals 
was, doubtless, of much importance in the training which prepared 
him for the great work of his life; but of considerably less impor- 
tance than his unofficial work, where he came in direct political 
contact with the people. The battle of freedom had to be won in 
the hearts of the people before it could be won in legislative hall 
or on the crimson field of war: and in no State was the political 
battle waged more strenuously than in his own State of Illinois. 
Vermont, far to the northward, and South Carolina, far to the 
southward, were States wherein political feeling was as intense as 
elsewhere, but there was no exciting discussion. In Vermont the 
opponents of slavery, and in South Carolina the advocates of slav- 
ery, had things all their own way. Illinois was a border State; in 
the upper portion the New England element predominated, in the 
lower portion the Southern element, and in the middle portion the 
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two elements were about equally distributed. Nowhere did the 
contest against slavery produce greater excitement or fiercer dis- 
cussion. From 1854, for six years, throughout the State, agitation 
was universal; for even the few who did not agitate for or against 
slavery, agitated against agitation. 

It was a time of political ferment and turmoil, the disint^ra- 
tion of old political parties and the attempt to harmonize hetero- 
geneous elements in new combinations. It was a time of intense 
feeling and feverish excitement, with not a little of imtempered 
zeal, while a multitude of counsellors were filling the air with their 
Babel of confusing voices. It was a time that called for the exer- 
cise of those same qualities which enabled Lincoln to lead the peo- 
ple successfully through all the distracting years of war; and his 
cool head, clear vision, conciliatory manner, firmness for the right, 
and wise selection of practicable means for maintaining the right, 
were largely instrumental in harmonizing discordant elements and 
bringing order out of chaos. It was his to curb the impatient, to 
restrain the extravagant and visionary, to tone down excess of zeal, 
to convince the doubtful, to encourage the fearful, to embolden 
the timid, to find what would attract and unite all and repel none. 
He saw clearly the one principle of right upon which all must stand 
to make success worth striving for, and the one practicable mea- 
sure of state policy upon which all must unite to make success pos- 
sible. He would not, for the sake of success, compromise away 
what was vital and essential; nor would he, to gratify excited feel- 
ing, burden his cause with what was imtimely, unnecessary, or 
overwrought. The service he rendered the cause of freedom at 
this juncture was of the highest value; for, first of all, it was need- 
ful that the people should have dearly defined to them what was 
essential and what was practicable. This seemingly simple ser- 
vice required rare ability. So rare is such power that Plato says, 
"He who can properly define and divide is to be considered a god.** 
The ability Lincoln here manifested was not of sudden acquisition. 
All through life, as Lawyer and as Statesman, he had rigidly school- 
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ed himself until he had acquired the power — so very seldom seen — 
of stating his own case, without overstating it, and without under- 
stating that of his adversary. 

In Northern Illinois, where the Anti-Slavery feeling was most 
fervid, the people were accustomed to gather in monster mass meet- 
ings, by the fifty or hundred thousand, and with their processions, 
their music and flags and banners, to make grand political demon- 
strations. On such occasions they desired of a speaker nothing 
but that he should partake of and minister to the excitement of the 
people, and be but an eloquent echo of their own feelings. Few 
men could withstand the excitation of such a scene and the im- 
pulse to say what would be most acceptable to the multitude. In 
his "English Note-Books" Hawthorne has told us how almost im- 
possible it is not to yield to the influence of the moment, and say 
what the audience desire to have said, in order to "produce an effect 
on the instant;^' and he does not "quite see how an honest man can 
be a good orator.*' Of all the prominent Anti-Slavery leaders in 
the North, Lincoln seems to have been the only one who was not, 
at some time or other, borne off his legs by his enthusiastic audience 
and betrayed into foolish and extravagant declarations. It is true 
of Lincoln — of how few men is it true! — ^that he did not go in speech 
where he had not already gone in thought. This would have mark- 
ed him for a superior man anywhere, at any time; especially so, 
therefore at a time when there were vociferating multitudes of men 
of that class who "think too little and talk too much.*' At these 
immense popular demonstrations, where the most exaggerated ex- 
pression was apt to receive the loudest applause, Lincoln's utter- 
ances, somehow, seemed tame and disappointing. There was a 
certain craving for sensational statement and for imqualified de- 
nunciation of all opponents; and Lincoln had nothing of the sort 
to give them. But when he met the people in their town halls, 
and would have before him a thousand auditors in a mood to listen 
calmly, he would quietly talk over the state of the nation with 
them, and present his points in that plain, self-evident way which, 
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while not unduly exciting the feelings, would thoroughly convince 
the judgment. His political speeches were the most persuasive I 
ever heard. He was one of the few men whose speeches made 
votes. "How forcible are right words/* was the mental comment 
while listening to him. 

Lincoln verifies the German saying, that "clear thinking makes 
clear speaking.'' His manner of speech is most admirable. It is 
a trial to one's temper to find many good-natured, weak-sighted 
critics apologizing for Lincoln's style. Let them note the fact — 
for it is noteworthy and it is a fact — ^that this man of the West, 
finding for himself such means and methods of culture as he could> 
had formed a style remarkably kin to that of Emerson, the man of 
highest culture in the -^ast— facile princeps among the literary 
men of America. The style of each is plain, simple, direct, devoid 
of ornament, the force of what is uttered depending upon the thought 
itself and not upon any artificial collocation of sonorous polysyl- 
lables. Both exemplify the fact that the weightiest thoughts are 
best expressed in simplest words. Those who insist upon the spe- 
cial force of the short Saxon words of the language may cite many 
illustrations from Lincoln. One of his most powerful speeches was 
that at Springfield, opening the important contest of 1858; and it 
abounds in terse, short Saxon words. It opens: "If we could first 
know where we are and whither we are tending we could better 
judge what to do and how to do it." Lincoln adds: " *A house di- 
vided against itself cannot stand. I believe the government can- 
not endure permanently half slave and half free. It will become 
all one thing, or all the other. Either the opponents of slavery 
will arrest the farther spread of it, and place it where the public 
mind shall rest in the belief that it is in the course of utlimate ex- 
tinction; or its advocates will push it forward till it shall become 
alike lawful in all the States, old as well as new. North as well as 
South." After setting forth "what to do and how to do it" he 
concludes: "The result is not doubtful. We shall not fail; if we 
stand firm we shall not fail. Wise counsels may accelerate, or 
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mistakes delay it, but sooner or later the victory is sure to come." 
Elsewhere he says of slavery: "Becuase we think it wrong we pro- 
pose a course of policy that shall deal with it as a wrong. We deal 
with it as with any other wrong, in so far as we can prevent its 
growing any larger, and so deal with it that in the run of time there 
may be some promise of an end to it." Selden*s aphorism, "Syl- 
lables govern the world," will occur to the reader, of Lincoln. One 
cannot fail to notice how large a proportion of one-syllabled words 
are foimd in his most memoriable utterances, — such as his Spring- 
field speech; his letter to Greeley; his second Inaugural — (declared 
by the Westminster Review to be the most remarkable State paper 
known to history); and his brief two minutes' speech at Gettys- 
burg, following Edward Everett's eloquent two hours' oration — 
(which Everett would gladly have exchanged for Lincoln's twenty- 
lines) in which speech occurs the oft-quoted sentence where Lin- 
coln expresses the hope that "Government of the people, for the 
people, by the people, may not perish from the Earth." 

In 1858 was fought the political battle in Illinois which sub- 
stantially determined the nature and the result of the national con- 
test of 1860. Lincoln met Senator Douglas, the northern leader 
of the Democratic party, in several joint debates, where the ques- 
tions at issue were discussed before the people. In these debates 
Douglas was compelled to disclose just how far he was willing to go 
in upholding slavery, while Lincoln clearly defined how far he be- 
lieved he had the Constitutional right to go and intended to go in 
opposing slavery. The debates were published throughout the 
land; and the final outcome was that the Republicans of the nation 
were attracted to the support of Lincoln, chose him for their cham- 
pion, and accepted his definitions of their creed; while the South 
withdrew from Douglas, dividing asunder the Democratic party 
and making certain the election of Lincoln to the Presidency. 

The processes of education are various. Let a man be con- 
cerned in public affairs for some thirty years in a place where all 
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institutions are fixed and deeply-rooted; where there is but little 
of the exciting stir and conflict of humanity; where life runs quietly 
on in well-worn ruts; where aU questions that arise are determined 
by routine and established custom; where for a century one year 
is but the twin of every other year; — ^and he might, by diligent 
study of the records of the great conflicts of the past, so master the 
problems that concern mankind as to become a profoundly educat- 
ed statesman. But let him be placed in a new, lusty, young State 
like that of Illinois, not yet fully reclaimed from the grasp of the 
red man, and all its institutions yet to receive definite form; where 
the stir and the rush and the whirl of life are almost unprecedented; 
where every year leaves far behind the landmarks of the former 
year; where all questions are open questions, and nothing so fixed 
that it may not, upon discussion, be unfixed; where all the prob- 
lems in religion, politics, education and jurisprudence come up 
anew for decision, and are to be decided with regard to principle 
rather than to precedent; where the elements that make up society 
are many and diverse and actively antagonistic; — ^let a man have, 
like Lincoln, thirty years of such experience, taking large part in 
moulding the growing institutions of the State, and (if he have the 
capacity to learn in such a school) it is he, disciplined by the actual 
conflict of life, rather than the one profoundly versed in the his- 
tory and philosophy of human conflicts, who is best fitted to en- 
counter any great and sudden crisis in human affairs where the 
problems for solution are alike new and diflficult. 

I have wholly failed in my purpose if it has not been shown 
that Lincoln entered upon the Presidency an educated man, fairly 
trained and disciplined for his work; that whatever of "force and 
brilliancy" he manifested in that high oflSce he had "acquired be- 
forehand;" and that it is not quite an adequate description of such 
a man to designate him as an "ex-mechanic," or as an "untried 
lawyer of a western village." True, there was a time when he had 
just entered upon the practice of law, — there was a time when he 
toiled with his hands for a livelihood, — and there was a time when 
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he was a boy; but it was not as ex-boy, or ex-mechanic, or ex-vil- 
lage lawyer, that the American people, in the very crisis of their 
great political struggle, seeking for the ablest and trustiest leader- 
ship, fixed their choice upon Abraham Lincoln. 

PERSONAL TRAITS 

It was not alone his political wisdom and ability that won for 
him, and enabled him to retain, the confidence of the people. The 
whole man was attractive to them. 

Lincoln was honest and sincere. Truth was the basis of his 
character, as it must be the basis of any character that shall en- 
dure. He was wholly free from any taint of Machiavelli's maxim, 
that "the credit and reputation of virtue are a help to man, but 
virtue itself a hindrance." His professed creed was his real creed. 
Long before he was named for the Presidency the people of Illinois 
had knighted him, giving him the title "Honest.'* It is frequently 
said, — 

"An honest man's the noblest work of God," 

and it is generally believed that an honest lawyer is the rarest; 
yet it was as a lawyer, no less than as politician, that the appella- 
tion was bestowed. His colleagues at the bar used to say of him 
that he was "perversely honest." Diplomatists, — ^accustomed to 
intricate, labyrinthine policies and "wheels within wheels,"— were 
at a loss what to make of such a man. His simple straight- 
forward utterances were, to them, insoluble enigmas. One who 
was finding himself continually baffled by this transparent honesty 
insisted that Lincoln was the most cunning man in America. No, 
it was not cunning; it was "the brave old wisdom of sincerity." 
He was one of those 

"Whose armour is his honest thought. 
And simple truth his utmost skill." 

The people's trust in Lincoln's honesty was never shaken. That 
anchor held, when so many other anchors seemed to give way. 
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Lincoln was kind. His heart was tender as a woman's. He 
was habitually considerate of others, and was gentle alike in word 
and deed. Throughout his life-long struggle in opposition to 
slavery, with all his earnestness and zeal he had no imkind taunts, 
no bitter invective, no vituperation to pour forth upon the people 
of the South. "Sweetness and light" characterized his speech. 
Yet he was not wanting in feelings of deep indignation; and those 
feelings were never more fully aroused than by the recital of the 
privations endured by Union soldiers in AndersonvUle prison. 
Still, when he was vehemently urged to retaliate, he refused, say- 
ing, — "I can never, never starve men like that." 

Lincoln was unassuming before men and humble before God. 
He did not depreciate himself, but he failed not to appreciate 
others. He was free from self-conceit. He held his mind open to 
suggestions from every side. He received all frankly, listened to 
all kindly and patiently, and judged all candidly. He was rever- 
ent and humble before Almighty God. He recognized a power, 
higher than his own, fashioning events beyond's man's control. 
He acknowledged that "Man proposes, but God disposes." "I 
confess plainly," he said, "that I have not controlled events, but 
events have controlled me." He had nothing of the imperious 
spirit of Napoleon who, in the midst of his career, vaunted, — "I 
propose and I dispose, also." 

Lincoln was firm. He held to his creed, firmly. For the thir- 
ty years of his public and political life in Illinois he maintained, 
without wavering, his fundamental political principles, that slavery 
was a wrong and that there was a constitutional method which 
could be adopted and should be adopted to deal with it as a wrong. 
His was not a vacillating mind. In doubtful matters he deliberat- 
ed carefully and long, sadly trying the patience of impatient men, 
before (to use his own phrase) he "put his foot down;" but when 
once it was put down it seemed almost immovable. It was, in- 
deed put down so quietly, with such entire absence of demonstra- 
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tion and bluster, that few could realize how firmly Lincoln held it 
there, until they sought to move it. In a remarkable degree he ex- 
emplified the saying of Demosthenes: "The beginning of virtue is 
consultation and deliberation; the perfection of it, constancy/' 
His fimmess was nowhere more conspicuous than in retaining and 
sustaining his military and civil officers against the fierce clamour 
of detraction which would arise in the tempestuous hours of peril 
and disaster. Had his firmness not been of the highest quality, 
early in the war Grant and Sherman would have been dismissed 
from the army, and during the war Seward and Chase discarded 
from the Cabinet. The combination of this firmness with Lin- 
coln's other qualities has been forcibly stated by Motley: "So much 
firnmess with such gentleness of heart, so much logical acuteness 
with such almost childlike simplicity and ingenuousness of nature, 
so much candor to weigh the wisdom of others with so much tenac- 
ity to retain his own judgment, were rarely before united in one 
individual," 

Lincoln was a true gentleman. Some of the external signs of 
what is gentlemanly will differ with differing countries and ages; 
and it happened that in the large, free, new, developing West the 
conventional usages of society differed in very many minor par- 
ticulars from those of the more fully developed East. When Lin- 
coln assumed the Presidency, it was discovered that his manners 
had a Western flavor; and dilettante critics were horrified to find 
that the new President was not careful to conform, in all particu- 
lars, to "that mere system of etiquette and conventionalisms in 
which small minds find their very being;* and he was set down as 
**a raw, rough, unsophisticated" boor. Yet, in all the essential 
qualities, and in all the higher and finer qualities which constitute 
the true gentlemen, Lincoln was the peer of any man he ever met. 
One pregnant fact, in illustration, will suffice: Frederick Douglass 
says that Lincoln is the only man of note in America, with whom 

^Frederick Robertson. 
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he has had an hour's conversation, who did not in the course of the 
hour, somehow, in some way or other, remind him that he was of a 
different race. 

HIS HUMOUR 

Prominence must be given to Lincohi's humour; for it was one 
of the most prominent, and I think not the least valuable, of his 
characteristic traits. Humour enters into the make-up of the 
complete man. It is one of the elements of human greatness; 
without it, something would be lacking. So it was justly held by 
Socrates that the great poet should be great in comedy no less than 
in tragedy, — that his greatness should comprehend all sides of hu- 
man life. It is only your men of inferior grace who deride humour* 
Such were the French literary critics in the Voltairean age, who re- 
garded Shakespeare simply as a '^buffoon"; and such were the small 
politicians who made that same word "buffoon" express their en- 
tire comprehension of Lincoln. That humour is not incompatible 
with loftiness of position and greatness of character even so cynical 
a critic as Horace Walpole would allow. "A careless song," he 
says, "with a little nonsense in it, now and then, does not misbe- 
come a monarch." And the historian. Motley, speaking of the 
apparent gaiety of William the Silent in the darkest hours of his 
country's trials, says that those who censured this gaiety were 
"dullards who could not comprehend its philosophy." • 

• Perhaps we are all disposed to underestimate the value of 
Lincoln's exuberant humour; to regard it rather as a defect, — as 
something detracting from his greatness, — as, in some way, lower- 
ing him from the sublime height which, we imagine, every great 
man should occupy. To conceive of a man as great, it seems 
necessary to keep him, somehow, at great a distance. Where 
antiquity intervenes, distance in time aids our conception, and the 
humour of the great man does not belittle him in our estimation, — 
as instance Socrates, Luther, Sir Thomas More, William of Orange^ 
Franklin. But, ordinarily, humour brings a man close to us, and, 
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to some extent, tends to destroy the sense of greatness. He that 
laughs with me puts himself, in a manner, on my own level. "No 
man is a hero to his valet," — that is, to one who knows him in im- 
dress; and humour is the imdress of the mind. Undoubtedly this 
humour of Lincoln did preclude such feelings of profoimd vener- 
ation as would arise from a sense of awful greatness and solitary 
grandeur; but what he lost in veneration he more than gained in 
love. This love was of value inestimable. The whole question of 
success or failure in the great contest depended upon whether or 
no Lincoln could keep the people with him, and all along, the 
people, finding that Lincoln did not hold himself aloof from them, 
steadfastly clung to him, even when the politicians were ready to 
desert him. I cannot doubt that his gentle, quiet, wise humour 
had no small influence in keeping him on good terms with the 
people. 

Humour is both spear and shield. With Lincoln, before he 
became President, it was as the spear of Ithuriel, immasking subtle 
fallacies at a touch. After he became President it was his shield. 
He interposed it for protection against the intermeddlers who felt 
a call to dictate the manner of governing the nation. Not even 
Cromwell was so worried with the dictatorial advisings of those 
Puritan Ironsides of his, who proved so troublesome to his enemies 
in war and to himself in peace. Lincoln was not laggard in ack- 
nowledging the immense importance of the fact that the churches 
of the North were with him, that the religious conscience of the 
people was sustaining the Union armies; yet, at times, he must 
have felt that he was paying a large price for this support, in endur- 
ing so many delegations of ministers — coming singly, or in pairs, 
or by the dozen — ^who thought they had a divine commission to 
direct the President's course. To one group of ministers, especial- 
ly positive in announcing just what measures God wished him to 
adopt, Lincoln, gravely meditating upon their message, answered 
slowly: — "Well, gentlemen, it is not often that one is favoured 
with a delegation direct from the Almighty.** His Emancipation 
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Proclamation was delayed, wisely and necessarily, until the right 
moment came. To wait, to bide the time of its coming, was a 
difficult task; for few possess the gift of patience, — ^few can realize 
that 

"To wait may be to do: 
Waiting won a Waterloo !" 

A minister, one of his most impatient friends, was urging Lincoln 
to incunediate action. "Why not issue it at once?" "I have no 
right, until it becomes a military necessity; and it isn't that yet." 
"Why must you wait? Just call it a military necessity, and that 
will do." "Oh," said Lincoln, "that would do, would it? Please 
excuse a very simple question; but, — ^How many legs would a sheep 
have, calling the tail one?" "Why, five, of course." "Oh, no; it 
would only have four. Calling the tail a leg does not make it a leg." 
The minister took his leave to ponder over his new lesson in political 
ethics. He was not the only one who left Lincoln's presence all 
the wiser for an interview with him. A large delegation from some 
clerical body visited him to give him cheer and sympathy; and one 
of the ministers said, — "Well, we have one great blessing; I believe 
that the Lord is on our side." "Yes," replied Lincoln, "but there 
is something more important than that." "I beg your pardon, 
Mr. President; but perhaps you misunderstood my remark. I 
said that I believe the Lord is on our side. "Yes; but that is not 
the most important thing." "Why, what can be more important 
than that?" "That we should be on the LortTs side." 

To Lincoln, personally, humour was of incalculable worth, 
because of its medicinal, restful, recuperative properties. The 
four wearisome years dragged heavily on; the weight of care and, 
of woe resting upon him could hardly be upborne; there were times 
when, as disasters came thick and fast, sleep fled from him, and he 
would exclaim, — "If there is a man out of hell that suffers more 
than I do, I pity him." Without such aid as humour gave him — 
restoring elasticity to the mind, relieving now and then the tension 
of the nerves, giving occasional brief respite to well-nigh exhausted 
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powers, — ^I do not see how Lincoln could have endured it all. Does 
this seem at all strange? Think of Luther, at the time of the Augs- 
burg Conference — the critical hour of the Reformation when Lu- 
ther felt that everything was at stake — ^busying himself with writ- 
ing his elaborate account of a Congress of Rooks, and adding — 
^'This is a mere pleasantry; but it is a serious one and necessary to 
me in order to repulse the thoughts which overwhelm me."* 

LINCOLN AS FRESroENT 

It was well that Lincoln was a full-grown man in the prime of 
his strength, when he entered upon his great ofBce. He had need 
of all his resources. Everything was unsettled. The nation was 
drifting from its moorings. It was chaos come again. His Presi- 
dential oath — "to preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution'* 
— ^had givai him a place whereon to stand, and there he stood firm- 
ly and calmly amid all the confusion; and when it was ascertained 
that threats would not intimidate him, that rebellion in word and 
in formal resolution would not move him, then rebellion in act fol- 
lowed, and Fort Sumter took its place in history. 

The task then devolving upon Lincoln was to put down that 
rebellion. As President he had his skilful military officers, trained 
by the government. — ^but he found that many of them were disre- 
garding the orders of the Commander-in-Chief, and were prepar- 
ing to give him battle; he had a navy, — ^but found national ships 
of war were being converted into rebel rams; he had forts and arsen- 
als, — ^but found that these were supplying strongholds and weap- 

*To me there is indescribable pathos in that touching scene in the Tower, between Sir 
Thomas More and his beloved daughter, Margaret. Each was to the other more than fondest 
lover, and each was overwhelmed with sorrow in thinking of the other's sorrow. At last, after 
a long and cruel separation the doomed man was permitted to have a brief interview with his 
daughter. When she entered his cell, they embraced and wept in silence, neither being capa- 
ble of uttering a word. At length, as they gazed fondly one upon the other. Sir Thomas More 
said — "Why, Meg, you are getting freckled;" and Margaret adds in her Journal — "Soe that 
made us bothe laugh." What pathos is in the laughter which is but the repressed bubbiings 
of tears of woel 
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ons to destroy the nation they were intended to defend. For a 
time, as Lincohi' said, it was "impossible to tell whom to trust." 
At last, when all had taken position, it became manifest who were 
for the government, who were against the government, and who 
were endeavouring to be or were pretending to be neutral* 

The North had greatly the preponderance in men and resour- 
ces, and had it been united the contest would not have so wearily 
dragged its slow length along, but would have verified the pre- 
diction of a famous General who promised to make the war "short, 
sharp, and decisive." Indeed, there would have been no war. 
The Southerners never intended to pit their strength against the 
full strength of the North. Of course, they expected to do their 
part, (and they did it!) but they relied not a little upon foreign aid, 
of which they professed to be very confident, and very much upon 
divisions in the North, of which they were altogether certain. 

The possible complications with foreign powers was a danger 
to be avoided with delicate tact and care, but it was the actual di- 
visions in the North which made the task of Lincoln so extremely 
difficult. His supporters in the election were prepared to support 
him in the war, though many of them were anxious rather to de- 
stroy slavery than to preserve the nation. A considerable number 
who voted against Lincoln were willing to sustain him as President 
provided the war for the Union was not made the pretext for a war 
against slavery. The majority of those who voted against Lin- 
coln, in the North, were for peace at almost any price, and they per- 
sistently opposed all measures looking to the vigorous prosecution 
of the war; while some were seeking every opportunity to give 
positive aid to the South. This, then, was what Lincoln had to do : 
while steering clear of foreign complications, to so conduct the war 
as to unite in efficient combat against the South all the loyal ele- 
ments of the North, and to keep the disloyal elements quiescent. 
How formidable these disloyal elements were may be inferred from 
the fact that at one time they took possession of New York City, 
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by mob violence, and held it for three days in defiance of the 
Government. * 

In working out his task, if Lincoln could only have had the 
^ best conceivable men! But he must needs take such as he could 
find, who, often, were not such as he could wish. Love of country, 
sense of right, loyalty to duty, were not wanting; yet, with these, 
not seldom was there a large admixture of self-conceit, or overween- 
ing pride, or personal ambitions, jealousies and rivalries, or intem- 
perate zeal, or rash indiscretion, or arrogant presumption. He 
took what seemed the best, and, with all their weaknesses and foi- 
bles, made the best possible use of them, so long as they were usa- 
ble at all. The self-conceit seemed universal. Perhaps it was his 
own lack of it that fostered it in others. So quiet was he, so un- 
pretending, displaying none of those "feathers of ostentation'* 
without which Bacon says "the fame of learning is slow," with no 
tone of imperiousness in his words, and with no air of condescen- 
sion in listening to the words of others, the officials at Washington 
were self-deceived in the President. Lideed, we are all the piti- 
ful slaves of appearances. If the great man come not duly label- 
led, or appear not in livery, how are we to know him? True, they 
had Lincoln's speeches — of which the Leeds Mercury has well said 
that they "are a photograph of his character, over- 
flowing with great thoughts and strong in manly sense;" but th^ 
were too enamoured with the beauties of their own speeches to rea- 
lize the calm strength and rare sagacity of the man who had utter- 
ed Lincoln's, and too much absorbed in the contemplation of their 
own greatness to comprehend his. Evidently it was a time that 

*In the third year of the war, the opposition candidate for Governor in the state of Ohio 
was Vallandigham, a bitter opponent of the war, and the most pronounced and obnoxious of 
the northern sympathisers with the South. I vividly recall the exultant jubilations of the 
army in front of the southern lines at Chattanooga when the result was made known; but I also 
remember that I was not so much impressed by the great majority Governor Brough had re- 
ceived, as with the significant and startling fact that 150,000 citizens in that one Northern 
State, had, by voting for Vallandigham, declared, in effect, their sympathy with the South, 
and their wish to give up the contest. 
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called for great men. In such a crisis, at such a momentous epoch, 
it were a thousand pities if some one did not rise to the height of 
the occasion; and since this undemonstrative man seemed to be 
doing nothing startling and astounding, each one of dozens of Gen- 
erals and Statesmen b^an to feel that he was the man for the hour. 
General Fremont, in military command at the West, undertook 
the rSle of political dictator, and General McClellan, in military 
command at the East, that of political censor, tutor and guide to 
the President, while every one of his Cabinet Ministers was quite 
willing to relieve Lincoln of the helm. In his own quiet way he 
gave them to understand their relative positions. He received 
and he sought, counsel and advice from all; he heard attentively 
and considered carefully; yet he had to say, — "In the end the de- 
cision must rest with me;'' and they all learned in time, somewhat 
slowly and reluctantly, that the decision did rest with him. 

I feel how hopeless is the task to condense into a few sentences 
the substance of a volume — to depict the embarrassments, perplexi- 
ties, trials, disappointments, misimderstandings, and the ten thou- 
sand difficulties which continually beset the President, amid a 
hubbub of clamorous and distracting voices, censorious, distrust- 
ful, and dictatorial. However, through it all Lincoln kept his 
head; and he kept his faith in God and his faith in man, though his 
faith in men often failed. The great difficulty lay in the great di- 
versity of sentiment among those who supported his government. 
Many of one class were hot, rash and impatient; many others, of 
another class, lukewarm, timid and hesitating. Lincoln could dis- 
pense with neither and he displeased both. ''At first he was so 
slow that he tired out all those who see no evidence of progress but 
in blowing up the engine; then he was so fast, that he took the 
breath away from those who think there is no safety while there 
is a spark of fire under the boilers."* Few, now, will withhold the 
need of praise from that calm, patient, wondrously wise man, the 

^LoweU, in North American Review^ 1864. 
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true-hearted, strong-hearted, clear-headed, cool-headed man, the 
man ^^of iron brow and heart of gold," who piloted the ship of state 
safely through its dangers, standing always firm and unmoved, 
uncomplainingly receiving sneers and distrust and censure where 
he had looked for sympathy and confidence and approval. We 
praise the pilot, now; but how greatly was he misjudged at the 
time. The desired haven was evident to all; and to many the one 
wise and essential thing was to keep up full head of steam and push 
forward persistently at the highest pressure, holding a rigid course, 
straight and direct for the point of destination. So they thought 
Lincoln needless and supine when he was but waiting for the dense 
fog to lift, and that he was departing from his course when he was 
but tacking. For it was not plain sailing. All along it was a ^^dim 
and perilous way." All along, on every side were threatening reefs, 
and the channel was not easily found, and, when foimd, at times 
so shallow that again and again and again we seemed to hear the 
grating of the keel upon the rocks. 

THE EMANCIPATION PROCLA3iATION 

The great fact of the Presidency of Abraham Lincoln is, his 
Emancipation Proclamation. Lincoln as President, in time of 
peace, would have had not the remotest pretence of authority for 
issuing it; as Commander-in-Chief, in time of war, he had authori- 
ty; — that is, whenever, to secure success in war, it should become 
a military necessity, then it would be constitutionally lawful. So 
long as its effect would have been to completely divide the North, 
making rebellion successful and slavery perpetual, it was a mili- 
tary necessity not to issue it. The great majority of those who cen- 
sured his slowness of movement acknowledge now that his delay 
was a wise delay, and that his cautious steps preliminary to the 
final issuing of the Proclamation, were necessary to so effectually 
consolidate public sentiment in support of it, that it should not 
fail of its purpose. Lincoln felt it to be sublimely right, though 
issued as a ^Var measure;" and in the memorable concluding sen- 
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tence of the Proclamation he places its righteousness in the fore- 
front: 

"And upon this, sincerely believed to be an act of justice, war- 
ranted by the Constitution, upon military necessity, I invoke the 
considerate judgment of mankind, and the gracious favor of Al- 
mighty God." 

By this Proclamation, affecting 3,120,000 slaves within the 
lines of the rebellion, and by an Amendment to the Constitution 
proposed and carried by the supporters of Lincoln affecting 830,000 
other slaves, America became free America, and, in consummating 
this sublimest event of the century, they who wrought the deed so 
shattered human slavery throughout the world that it must speedi- 
ly fall, never more to rise and curse the earth. The fact that, with 
the war, slavery in America came to an end, is patent to all; but 
with regard to the motives and piuposes, as touching slavery, of 
the parties to the war, there is in many minds a very hazy and con- 
fused idea. 

It is said: "In entering upon the war, Lincoln and the North 
did not intend, while putting down the rebellion, to put an end to 
slavery at the same time." True. It is also said: "Therefore 
Lincoln and his adherents deserve no more credit for the extinction 
of slavery than do Jefferson Davis and his adherents." Not true. 
The whole matter admits of simple statement in few words: The 
election of Lincoln was the provocation to the rebellion. Lincoln, 
and those whose votes elected him, purposed to so use the national 
authority, within constitutional lines, as to limit and restrict slavery 
The North believed and hoped, and the South believed and feared, 
that if this policy were persisted in, slavery would "in the run of 
time" cease to be. In electing Lincoln the Republican party did 
not expect and did not intend the immediate extinction of slavery; 
it did expect and did intend the ultimate extinction of slavery. 
The South having lost the political battle, which was fought solely 
upon the slavery question, then tendered the gage of war. The 
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North could have avoided war in either one of two ways; it could 
have given up the Union, and parting from the South could have 
formed a nation wholly freed from slavery; or it could have saved 
the Union intact, without war, by surrendering the fruits of its 
political victory and withdrawing all opposition to slavery. The 
North would do neither; and entered upon the war with a two-fold 
purpose, — that the nation should continue to be a nation, and so 
continue that in time it might become a free nation. The election 
of Lincoln was the culminating point of a long contest extending 
over many years. The war was a continuance of that contest — 
being as Lincoln phrased it, an ^^appeal from the ballot to the bul- 
let/' The creed of Lincoln, the representative man of the North, 
was none other than that of John Brown, whose creed was this: 
**I believe in the Golden Rule and the Declaration of Independence, 
— the latter phrase meaning the right of every man to *life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness.' " John Brown thought to realize 
the creed at once, violently, by a slave insurrection; Lincoln, in the 
course of time, by peaceable and constitutional methods. The 
Almighty made use of John Brown and Abraham Lincoln in ac- 
complishing the destruction of slavery, but by a method not pro- 
posed by either. Lincoln yielded to the power higher than his 
own, and with trembling joy grasped the great opportunity God 
placed within his reach to effect in the present that which had been 
his great hope for the distant future. The purpose of the North, 
the purpose of the South, and the overruling power of God, are 
clearly and admirably set forth in Lincoln's second Inaugural ad- 
dress. I quote two or three paragraphs : — 

"All knew that this interest (slavery) was somehow the cause of the war. To strengthen, 
perpetuate and extend this interest was the object for which the insurgents would rend the 
Union even by war, while the Government claimed no right to do more than to restrict the ter- 
ritorial enlargement of it. 

Neither party expected for the war the magnitude or the duration which it has already at- 
tained. Neither anticipated that the cause of the conflict might cease with or even before the 
conflict itself should cease. Both looked for an easier triumph and a result less fundamental 
and astounding. 
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Both read the same Bible and pray to the same God, and each invoke His aid against the 
other. It may seem strange that any men should dare to ask a just God's assistance in wring- 
ing their bread from the sweat of other men's faces; but let us judge not, that we be not judged. 
The prayers of both could not be answered. That of neither has been answered fully. The 
Almighty has his own purposes. 'Woe unto the world, because of offences, for it must needs 
be that offences come; but woe to that man by whom the offence cometh.' If we shall suppose 
that American slavery is one of these offences, which in the providence of God must needs 
oome, but which, having continued through His appointed time. He now wills to remove, and 
that he gives to both North and South this terrible war as the woe due to those by whom the 
offence came, shall we discern therein any departure from those Divine attributes which the 
believers in a living God always ascribe to Him? 

Fondly do we hope, fervently do we pray, that this mighty scourge of war may soon pass 
away. Yet, if God wills that it continue until all the wealth pOed by the bondsman's two hun- 
dred and fifty years of unrequited toil shall be sunk, and until every drop of blood drawn with 
the lash shall be paid with another drawn with the sword, — as was said three thousand years 
ago, so, still, it must be said, — 'The judgments of the Lord are true and righteous altogether.' " 

ESTIMATE OF LINCOLN 

As there seems to have been at one time in England a strange 
misconception of the great war, — even Carlyle putting it aside as 
but "the burning of a dirty chimney/* — so there was gross miscon- 
ception of the character of Lincohi, as the columns of the Times 
and of Punch would testify. At the close of his career he began to 
be more truly comprehended and it was but the expression of the 
thought of very many when a prominent English newspaper said 
that Lincoln "will live in the hearts and minds of the whole Anglo- 
Saxon race as one of the noblest examples of that race's highest 
qualities." And when all the clouds and mists that have obscured 
the man, or given distorted views of him, shall have passed away, 
some Englishman will arise to produce a portrait of Lincoln that 
shall endure, and find a place not lower tiban that of Washington 
or Franklin. In fiction Dickens has cleverly sketched, in his Elijah 
Pograrriy — ^a western politician, — the littleness that often struts 
and swells in pompous garb and assumes a bombastic tone. It is 
left to a nobler pen than that of Dickens — ^for does not Raphael 
rank Hogarth? — to portray, in history, the greatness that appeared 
in almost rustic attire, modest and unassuming, in the person of 
Lincoln the western statesman. 
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How thoroughly English are many of the best things in his 
character. In steadfastness of purpose, in persistence of effort, 
in pluck, in standing firmly on his own legs, is he not what all Eng- 
lishmen respect? In his subduedness of tone, in his freedom from 
all rant and bluster, in his words, that do not go beyond his matured 
thought, and in his deeds that do not lag behind his uttered words, 
does he not appeal to what is best and most characteristic in Eng- 
lish character? The first English poet of the century, in his poem 
**The Happy Warrior," has depicted the ideal Englishman. Read 
it; for there is not a single trait that Wordsworth has delineated 
which is not exemplified in Lincoln. When English critics would 
bestow highest praise, they are wont to quote the famous couplet 
wherein Sir John Denham likens the noblest character to the river 
Thames: 

"Though deep, yet dear; though gentle, yet not duU; 
Strong, without rage; without o'erflowing, full." 



To whom can these lines be applied with more complete appropri- 
ateness than to Lincoln? Punch was not in his best mood when he 
devoted himself to the caricature of such a man; but how grandly 
did Punch strive to make amends, when, along with all that is 
noblest and worthiest of earth, he took his place among the mour- 
ners over the murdered body of this great and good man : 

"Beside this corpse, that bears for winding-sheet 
The Stars and Stripes he lived to rear anew. 
Between the mourners at his head and feet. 
Say, scum'l-jester, is there room for YOU? 

"Yes, he had lived to shame me from my sneer. 
To lame my pencil and confute my pen; 
To make me own this hind of princes peer. 
This rail-splitter a true-bom king of men. 

"My shallow judgment I had learned to rue. 

Noting how to occasion's height he rose; 
How his quaint wit made home-truth seem more true; 

How, iron-like, his temper grew by blows; 
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How humble* yet how hopeful, he could be; 

How in good fortune and in ill the same; 
Not bitter in success, nor boastful he. 

Thirsty for gold, nor feverish for fame. 

"He went about his work — such work as few 
Ever had laid on head and heart and hand*— 
As one who knows, where there's a task to do, 

Man's honest will must Heaven's good grace command. 



f> 



But for some rare, peerless characteristics in Lincoln we seek 
his exemplar not in England nor in America ; only in Galilee. There 
alone do we find — ^and we find in ineffable perfection — ^a prototype 
of patient endurance of contumely without retaliation, and an all- 
pervading charity that excludes every feeling of revenge. For 
such gentleness with such power, for such forbearance with such 
provocation, for such forgiveness for such wrongs we shall not rest 
in our search through history until we have gone back some Eigh- 
teen Hundred years. The spirit of the man breathes in those gold- 
en words which form the fitting close of the remarkable utterances 
in his second Inaugural: 

"With malice toward none, with charity for all, with firnmess 
in the right as God gives us to see the right, let us strive on to finish 
the work we are in, to bind up the nation's wounds, to care for him 
who shall have borne the battle and for his widow and orphans, to 
do all which may achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace among 
ourselves and with all nations.'* 

In America the common people and the soldiery loved Lincohi 
with a love unparalled in history. At Washington there was no 
lack of censure and adverse, criticism, but with the people at large 
there was unshaken confidence. They foimd in Lincoln all that 
was best in themselves, and they trusted him who trusted them. 
And when he was stricken down, the blow fell upon millions of 
households, and the people mourned, each one as though he had 
lost his dearest, best beloved, most intimate friend. The world 
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had learned to love Lincoln, too; and messages came across the 
Atlantic from many an English home, and many an Alpine cottage, 
that the loss of America was felt to be the loss of mankind. The 
name and the fame of Lincoln is not for one cowitry alone; for 
"he leaves," says M. Prevost Paradol, the eminent French jour- 
nalist, "to every one in the world to whom liberty and justice are 
dear, a great remembrance and a pure example." Still his country- 
men claim that they find in him something peculiarly American; 
and this is nowhere so worthily expressed as in the noble lines of 
James Russell Lowell — who, I think, will sometime be recognized 
as first of American poets : 



Forgive me if from present things I turn 

To speak what in my heart will beat and bum. 

And hang my wreath on his world-honoured urn. 

Nature, they say, doth dote. 

And cannot make a man 

Save on some worn-out plan. 

Repeating us by rote; 
For him her Old World moulds aside she threw. 
And choosing sweet clay from the breast 

Of the unexhausted West 
With stuff untainted shaped a hero new. 
Wise, steadfast in the strength of God and true. 

How beautiful to see 
Once more a shepherd of mankind, indeed. 
Who loved his charge, but never loved to lead; 
One whose meek flock the people joyed to be. 

Not lured by any cheat of birth. 

But by his dear-grained human worth. 

They could not choose but trust 
In that sure-footed mind's unfaltering skill. 

And supple-tempered will 
That bent like perfect steel to spring again and thrust. 

Great captains, with their guns and drums. 
Disturb our judgment for the hour; 
But at last silence comes; 
These all are gone, and, standing like a tower. 
Our children shall behold his fame. 

The kindly-earnest, brave, forseeing man. 
Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not blame. 

New birth of our new soil, the first American." 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND EDWIN M. STANTON 

Men are known by their works, and, therefore, in giving some 
attention this evening to events connected with Abraham Lincohi 
and Edwin M. Stanton, it will not be out of place to refer to some 
of their great labors from 1861 to 1865. 

George Bancroft, on a most memorable occasion, after refer- 
ring to the prediction of a West Jersey Quaker, 120 years before, 
that the consequence of importing slaves would "be grievous to 
posterity," and the language of Patrick Henry, in 1773, that a seri- 
ous view of the subject "gives a gloomy prospect to future times," 
continued by quoting, in connection with efforts for emancipation 
and abolition, words of despair from Washington, Jefferson, Madi- 
son, and others, and recited how the enslavement of the African 
resulted in a storm, adding: 

"The storm rose to a whirlwind; who should allay its wrath? The most experienced states- 
man of the country had failed; there was no hope from those who were great in the flesh; could 
relief come from one whose wisdom was like the wisdom of little children? 

"The choice of America fell on a man bom west of the Alleghenies, in the cabin of poor 
people of Hardin County* Kentucky — Abraham Lincoln." 

As Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy he was soon 
confronted with civil war, and recognized the aphorism : 



"The sole object of a just war is to make the enemy feel the evils of his injustice, and, by 
his sufferings, amend his ways; he must, therefore, be attacked in the most accessible quarter/' 



But in April, 1861, the Government of the United States was, 
for the purpose of war, paralyzed. It had not, practically, an 
army to maintain its authority, and was far from being able to at- 
tack the ^'accessible quarter" of an internal enemy, in conspiracy 
over an area of 783,144 square miles, connected with a shore line 
ci 25,144 miles; a coast line of 8,523 miles, and an interior boundary 
of 7,031 miles. 

Had the people of the United States, through Congress, been 
more thoughtful concerning the object of, and necessity for, the 
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military axm, paralysis would have been avoided through the avail- 
abiUty of a suitable force to crush the initial of the rebellion, and 
the State, in combat with its own children, would have been spared 
a great sacrifice of human life — ^including that of the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army and Navy — aside from a debt of $2,718,656- 
173.13 incident to and arising from the war. All this independ- 
ently of a pension debt, from 1861 to 1875, of $279,791,465. 36, and 
since then largely increased. For the coming fiscal year, alone, 
there will be an addition of $80,473,000. 

Early in the struggle the question was not: What will it cost? 
but, Can the Government be saved, at any cost? The patient was 
very ill! Commendable and essential economy was forced to dis- 
appear from the grasp of the people! 

The life of the patient was saved, but the doctor's bill has not 
yet been paid! Nor can that bill be paid in dollars to the armies 
of the United States, represented now throughout the broad ex- 
panse of the land by the Grand Army of the Republic. Pensions 
have been and will be granted members of our charitable, fraternal 
and loyal organization, and to others, inclusive of the widow, out- 
side of it; but however large the generosity of the people may make 
the amounts, the compensation will not be adequate to meet the 
services and attendant suflFerings of the soldiers who have made it 
possible, in the government of 65,000,000 of people, for a President 
to hold his office and a Congress to enact the necessary laws. 

Powerless, however, as the Government then was to overcome 
the gigantic attack on its Ufe, there was, fortunately, a grand la- 
tent power, awaiting for its development only the demand of the 
national heart, and the regular army to educate it and prepare it 
for service. After about seven months of preparation that power 
was manifested under an organization numbering 640,637 officers 
and enlisted men — the volunteer army of the United States, with 
its elements of patriotism, wisdom, courage and moderation. 
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During its organization Simon Cameron was at the head of the 
Department of War, and it cannot be denied that he achieved 
grand and valuable results at a time when his department had to 
encounter great embarrassments. He has said: ^^How difficult it 
was to fill the position of Secretary of War none but myself can 
ever know. * * It was a terrible time/' 

The difficulty was to restrain the volunteers from exceeding 
the actual force required; and while men were tendered so gener- 
ously, we were unprepared for the brewing conflict and absolutely 
without the essentials to engage in war — without gims, powder, 
saltpetre, bullets and other needed stores. 

In the recruitment of that powerful force, and its subsequent 
great increase, the people made great sacrifices. "The President 
was led along by the greatness of their self-sacrificing example, 
and as a child, in a dark night on a rugged way, catches hold of the 
hand of its father for guidance and support, he clung fast to the 
hand of the people and moved calmly through the gloom." 

MOBILIZATION 

In connection with the mobilization, it must be remembered 
that January 1st, 1861, the authorized army of the United States 
consisted of two regiments of dragoons, two regiments of cavalry, 
one regiment of mounted riflemen, four regiments of artillery, and 
ten regiments of infantry — aggregating, present and absent, 16,402 
commissioned officers and enlisted men, inclusive of the general 
officers and general staff. 

April 15th of that year it was officially promulgated by the 
President that revolutionary combinations existed in certain 
States, and 75,000 militia, for three months' service, were called 
to suppress said combinations, and to cause the laws to be duly exe- 
cuted. In addition, all loyal citizens were appealed to, that they 
might favor, facilitate and aid the effort to maintain the honor, 
the integrity, and the existence of our National Union, and the 
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perpetuity of our popular government, and to redress wrongs al- 
ready long enough endured. The President deemed it proper to 
add that the first service of the forces would, probably, be to re- 
possess the forts, places and property which had been seized from 
the Union, and directed that in every event, consistently with the 
objects he had referred to, care should be taken to avoid any devas- 
tation, any destruction of, or interference with property, or any 
disturbance of peaceful citizens in any part of the country. 

When the President took this first decided action against the 
rebellion, the danger threatening the seat of government will be 
indicated by the following: 

Hbadquartsbs of thb Abht, 
Gbnbral Ordbbb, Washington, April 26, 1861. 

No. 4. 

I. From the known uaemblage near this city of numerooB hostUe bodies of troops, it is 
evident that an attack upon it may soon be expected. In sudi an event, to meet and repel the 
enemy, it is necessary that some plan of harmonious co-operation should be adopted on the 
part of all the forces, regular or volunteer, present for the defense of the Capital — that is, for 
the defense of the Government, the peaceful inhabitants of the dty, their property, the public 
buildings and public archives. 

II. At the first moment of an attack every regiment, battalion, squadron and indepen- 
dent company will promptly assemble at its established rendezvous, (in or out of the public 
buildings,) read^ for battle, and wait for orders. 

III. The piquets (or advanced guards) will stand fast till driven in by overwhelming 
forces; but it is expected that those stationed to defend bridges — having every advantage of 
position — will not give way till actually pushed by the bayonet. Such obstinacy on the part 
of piquets so stationed is absolutely necessary to give time for the troops in the rear to assem- 
ble at their places of rendezvous. 

IV. All advance guards and piquets driven in will fall back slowly to delay the advance 
of the enemy as much as possible, before repairing ^o their proper rendezvous. 

V. On the happening of an attack, the troops lodged in the public buildings and in the 

Navy Yard will remain for their defense, respectively, unless specially ordered elsewhere, with 

the exceptions that the 7th New York regiment and the Massachusetts regiment will march 

rapidly towards the President's Square for its defense; and the Rhode Island regiment (in the 

Department of the Interior) when full, will make a diversion, by detachment, to assist in the 

defense of the General Post Office building, if necessary. _. _ 

WiNFTBLD Scott. 

May Sd the President deemed it indispensably necessary to 
further augment the forces by 42,034 three-year volunteers, (39 
regiments of infantry, and 1 of cavalry,) and 22,714 oflScers and 
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enlisted men, regulars, (8 regiments of infantry, 1 of cavalry, and 
1 of artillery,) thus making the forces, exclusive of the Navy, au- 
thorized for the protection of the National Constitution and the 
preservation of the National Union by the suppression of the in- 
surrectionary combinations then existing, as follows : 

Regular army, (January 1, 1861,) 16,40i 

MiliUa, (April 15, 1861,) 76,000 

Regulars and volunteem, (May 8, 1861.) 64,748 

Total, 166,150 

The call for militia was more than met; 91,816 men were fur- 
nished, and the call for 40 regiments of volunteers was exceeded — 
71 regiments of infantry, 1 of heavy artillery, and 10 batteries. of 
light artillery, were accepted and mustered into service before 
July 1st. 

In July the magnitude of the unlawful violence had fully dawn- 
ed, and it was clearly apparent that the measures authorized for 
the impartial enforcement of constitutional laws, and for the speedy 
restoration of peace and order, had failed. Congress assembled 
and authorized the President to accept 500,000 volunteers, for 
three years of the war. Subsequently extended latitude, as to the 
acceptance, was conferred in that "previous proclamation" was 
done away with, and the volunteers were authorized to be accepted 
in such numbers, from any State or States, as in his (the President's) 
discretion the public service might require. 

January 15, 1862, Edwin M. Stanton became Secretary of 
War, and through his stimulus the recruitment was so energetically 
pressed by the people that, April 3d, 1862, the forces were deemed 
sufficient to overcome the rebellion. At this time, had any one 
said it would require 2,678,697 enlistments, from first to last, and 
an increase of the volunteer forces, in service at one time, to 1,034, 
064, in order that armed resistance to the Government might be 
overthrown, the assertion would have been considered as marking 
insanity. It will be recalled that early in 1861, an officer, with 
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fame now world-wide, urged the calling out of 300,000 men, and 
more than one person alleged him to be under a visitation of in- 
sanity — ^a subject fit for the institution having for its object "the 
most himiane care and enlightened curative treatment of the in- 
sane of the army/' And when Simon Cameron advised that 500,- 
000 men should be raised, the people laughed and thought he was 
mad. 

June 28th the Governors of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia, Michigan, Tennessee, Missouri, Indiana, Ohio, Minne- 
sota, Illinois and Wisconsin — also the President of the Military 
Board of Kentucky — ^requested the President to call upon the sev- 
eral States for such number of men as might be required to fill up 
all organizations in the field, and to add to the armies then organiz- 
ed- The request was based on a desire that the recent successes 
of the Federal Armies might be followed by measures which would 
secure the speedy restoration of the Union, and the belief, in view 
of the important military movements then in progress, that the 
time had arrived for prompt and vigorous measures, thus to speedi- 
ly crush the rebellion. The decisive moment seemed near at hand, 
and the people were desirous to aid, promptly, in furnishing all 
needful reinforcements to sustain the Government. 

The President concurred in the wisdom of the views expressed 
in the request, and, July 2d, called for 300,000 men for three years. 
This call for volunteers was, August 4th, supplemented by one 
through a draft for 300,000 militia, for nine months' service. 

January 1, 1863, the volunteer forces numbered 892,728; Janu- 
ary 1, 1864, that number had been reduced to 836,101; but on 
January 1, 1865, it had been increased to 937,441, and on May 1, 
to 1,034,064. 

February 24, 1864, by act of Congress approved that date, 
the President was authorized, whenever he deemed it necessary 
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during the war, to call for such number of men for the military ser- 
vice of the United States as the public exigencies might require. It 
established the will of the President as the authority for raising 
troops, and conferred a delicate and mighty power. That expres- 
sed confidence in the President was a soimd rebuke to those who, 
not much more than one year before, had in contemplation to im- 
peach and remove him from office. 

From first to last 2,678,967 men were fmnished, and organized 
into 1,668 regiments, 21 battalions and 504 independent companies 
of infantry; 232 regiments, 9 battalions and 122 independent com- 
panies of cavalry; and 52 regiments, 6 battalions and 274 companies 
of artillery. 

The constant addition to the forces, of new regiments, proved 
a great element of weakness to the armies. As a great evil, it may 
here be referred to. 

Under every call, the first act of Governors of States was to 
ask for authority to raise new regiments. The desire of the War 
Department was to secure recruits for old regiments, and thus 
maintain their organizations. The Secretary of War, in order 
to a determined stand, secured in December, 1864, the views of 
the General-in-Chief and army commanders. All were in support 
of the opinion of the Secretary relative to the necessity of recruits 
for old regiments, but the pressure of the States caused all, as on 
former occasions, to yield, and 56 new regiments and 129 new inde- 
pendent companies, under the call of December 18, 1864, were 
added to the list of organizations in service, in addition to 77 new 
regiments and 98 companies under the call of July 18, 1864. All 
this at a time when the Army of the Potomac, alone, required 80, 
000 recruits to fill its organizations to the maximiun — some 400,000 
would have been necessary for all the armies — ^and when experi- 
enced and gallant Lieutenant-Colonels and other regimental offi- 
cers, bearing the woimds of many battles, could not receive pro- 
motion owing to the depleted state of their commands. The sub- 
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ject was pointedly referred to by the commander of one of the 
armies as follows: 

'*The railing of new regiments is a means desired to fiU the quota and avoid the draft. 

There is no intention J suppose, that these new regiments should serve the United States, 
and their Colonels will hardly come into contact with the army. Still* if it be the intention to 
put these new regiments into the field, where their Colonels would have command of older and 
better regimental commanders, it is a question for the War Department to determine, and not 
mine. I must take troops as they come to me, and respect the commissions they hold." 

There is a record of the increase, on one occasion, of the Army 
of France from 200,000 to 400,000 in two months' time, and had 
it been thought proper to inaugurate a vast system of defense, the 
nimiber, it has been said, could have been raised to 700,000 in four 
months — this under the influence of extraordinary expedients; and 
the exertion was considered an evidence of the great energy and 
genius of Napoleon, as well as the military spirit of the French Na- 
tion. 

Marvellous results have been achieved by the United States, 
as exemplified by what has been recorded in the foregoing, in con- 
nection with the following summary: 

In two and one-half months in 1861, we find an average of 
almost 100,000 men per month placed in service; and during five 
months the average was 94,061 — ^this without the aid of extra- 
ordinary expedients and in the face of great diflBculties in army 
clothing and equipping. 

At this early period of the war the difficulties, in arming, 
clothing and equippmg, were so great that the services of thou- 
sands were declined. Could arms, clothing, and equippage have 
been secured, it is safe to say that 1,000,000 of men could have 
been placed in service within five months. 

Lincoln's adopted State, Illinois, under the calls of July 2d 
and August 4th, 1862, placed in service 58,689 men. Of that num- 
ber over 50,000 — ^from the farmers and mechanics of the State — 
were furnished within eleven days. 
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'^Animated by a common purpose, and firmly resolved on 
rescuing the Government * * (they) left their harvests un- 
gathered, their tools on their benches, the plows in the furrows;" 
thus making a proud record, without a parallel in the history of 
the war. 

Under the calls of July 2d and August 4th, 1862, there were, 
prior to November 21st of that year, sent into the field; 

289 regimento of infantry, for 8 years; 
68 regiments of infantry, for 9 months; 
84 batteries of artillery, for 8 years; 
42 companies of cavalry, for 8 years; and 
86 companies of cavalry for 9 months. 

Also 50,000 recruits for old three years* regiments — ^a grand 
aggregate of 370,349 men; an average of about 82,211 per month. 

Under the proposition (accepted by the President April 23d, 
1864,) of the Governors of Ohio, Indiana, Dlinois, Iowa and Wis- 
consin, to fiuuish 85,000 one-hundred-day troops, the Governor 
of Stanton's native State, Ohio, in response to the War Depart- 
ment call of May 1st, ordered the contribution of the State to ren- 
dezvous in the various counties, at the most eligible places, on the 
^ day of May. Seven and one-half o'clock p. m., the same date, 
reports recited 38,000 men in camp. In twelve days 36,254 men 
were organized into 41 regiments and 1 battalion, mustered, cloth- 
ed, armed, equipped, and ready for transportation to the field. 
On the 24th of May, 22 days from the date of rendezvous, the 42 
regiments embracing the force were in active service. 

Here it will be of interest to remember that from April 15, 1861, 
to April 28, 1865, a period of about 48 consecutive months, there 
was supplied a monthly average, for the Union and Confederate 
armies, of 75,000 men, a large army in itself. Considering the in- 
crease in the population of the United States since the rebellion, 
a sound and instructive deduction can be made relative to the 
present military power of our now united coimtry. 
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DISBANDMENT 

The orders for musters-out» issued on and subsequent to April 
29, 1865, brought gladness to many hearts, and the gallant men 
who had, after a vast sacrifice of life and health, caused peace to 
dawn, were anxious to pass from the army to civil life, which they 
did "so quietly that it was scarcely known save by the welcome to 
their homes.** 

The soldiers and the people were tired of war. For with truth 
has it been said, that "in six hundred and twenty-five battles and 
severe skirmishes blood flowed like water. It streamed over the 
grassy plains; it stained the rocks; the undergrowth of the forest 
was red with it; and the armies marched on with majestic courage 
from one conflict to another, knowing that they were fighting for 
GOD and Liberty." 

The rapidity with which the work of disbandment was exe- 
cuted will be apparent from the fact that, to August 7th, 640, 
806 troops had been mustered out; August ^2d, 719,338; Septem- 
ber 14th, 741,107; October 15th, 785,205; November 15th, 800,963; 
January 20th, 1866, 918,733; February 15th, 952,45(2; March 10th, 
967,887; May 1st, 986,782; June 30th, 1,010,670; November 1st, 
1,023,001 — Cleaving then in service 11,043 volunteers, colored and 
white. 

The command of Sherman (Army of the Tennessee and Army 
of Georgia) and the Army of the Pptomac were the first to com- 
plete their musters-out, entirely. Regiments commenced leav- 
ing Sherman's command, then numbering, present and absent, 
116,183 officers and men, from the rendezvous, near Washington 
on the 29th of May, and on the 1st of August the last one of the 
regiments mustered out left Louisville, Kentucky, to which point 
the command (after the musters out therefrom were partly com- 
pleted) was transferred, and the armies composing it merged into 
one, the Army of the Tennessee. The work of mustering out the 
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troops was not continuous — ^it was interrupted and delayed by the 
transfer of the two armies from Washington to Louisville, and their 
subsequent consolidation. 

Regiments commenced leaving the Army of the Potomac 
(numbering, including the 9th Corps, 161,851 officers and men, 
present and absent) from the rendezvous near Washington on the 
29th of May, and about six weeks thereafter (July 19th) the last 
regiment started for home. During the interval, the work, like 
that of Sherman's command, was not continuous. It was inter- 
rupted and delayed by the movement of the 6th Corps from Dan- 
viUe, Virginia, to Washington, and the consolidation, by orders of 
June 28th, of the remaining portion of the army into a provisional 
corps, numbering present and absent, 22,699 officers and men. 

Thus, for the two commands in question, and between the 
29th of May and the 1st of August (two months) 279,084 officers 
and men, present and absent, were mustered out and placed en 
route to their homes. 

Including the other armies and departments, the number was 
increased by August 7th (two months and seven days) to 640,806 
officers and men. 

Had it been possible to spare all the volunteers, the entire 
number, 1,034,064 could easily have been disbanded and returned 
to their homes within three months from the date (May 29th, 1865,) 
the movement homeward conmiehced. 

In Macaulay's England, we find the following relative to the 
disbandment of Cromwell's army: 

"The troops were now to be disbanded. Fifty thousand men accustomed to the profession 
of arms were at once thrown on the world; and experience seemed to warrant the belief that 
this change would produce much misery and crime, that the discharged veterans would be seen 
begging in every street, or would be driven by hunger to pillage. But no such result followed. 
In a few months there remained not a trace indicating that the most formidable army in the 
world had just been absorbed into the mass of the community. The royalists themselves con- 
fessed that in every department of honest industry the discharged warriors prospered beyond 
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other men» and tliat none wu charged with any theft or robbery, that none wa> heard to ask 
an alma, and that, if a baker, a mason, or a wagoner, attracted notice by his difigence and so- 
briety, he was in all probability one of Oliver's old soldiers." 

A greater eulogy was won by the magnificent volunteer army 
of the United States, aggregating more than 1,000,000 men, a force 
more than twenty times the size of that referred to by the English 
historian. 

When the time for disbandment had arrived. Governors of 
States and other distinguished men — ^all having deeply at heart 
the good of the country — ^were apprehensive that so great a force, 
suddenly released from military restraint and employment would 
create disturbance throughout the country. The Secretary of 
War was requested to provide troops to maintain order. He did 
not view the fears of others as well founded, and made reply, in 
substance; that if we could not trust the soldiers who had subdued 
the rebellion, we might as well yield the life of the republic. He 
acted in accordance with his views, and beyond sending troops to 
take care of the dSpots wherein was stored the public property, 
turned over by the volunteers to the respective supply departments, 
precautions against disturbance were not taken. 

MOVEMENTS OP TROOPS LONG DISTANCES WITHIN SHORT 

PERIODS OF TIME 

1. The transfer in 1863, by rail, of the 12th Army Corps, 
the command aggregating 23,000 men — accompanied by its artil- 
lery, trains, animals, and baggage — ^from the Rapidan, in Virginia, 
to Stevenson in Alabama, a distance of 1,192 miles in seven days, 
crossing the Ohio river twice. 

2. The transfer of the 23d Army Corps, 16,000 strong, with 
its artillery, trains animals and baggage, from Clifton, Tennessee, 
via the Tennessee and Ohio rivers, and Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, to the Potomac, in eleven days — distance 1,400 miles. This 
movement commenml January 15th, 1865, within five days after 
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tiie movement had been determined upon in Washington. It was 
continued by water, to North Carolina, where, early in February, 
Wilmington was captured. March 22d, when the right wing of 
Sherman's army reached Goldsboro, it found there the corps, which 
a short time prior had been encamped on the Tennessee. 



The movement was much impeded by severe weather — ^rivers 
were blocked with ice, and railroads rendered hazardous by frost 
and snow. 

8. The transfer, by water, of the 16th Army Corps, from 
Eastport, Tennessee to New Orleans. The entire command, in* 
eluding a brigade of Artillery and a division of Cavalry, consisted 
of 17,814 men; 1,038 horses; 2,781 mules; 851 wagons, and 88 am- 
bulances. Three days were required to embark it on 40 steamers* 
The fleet sailed on the 9th of February, 1865, and the command ar- 
rived at New Orleans on the 28d — a distance of 1,880 miles in 18 
days. 

4. The transfer, by sea, from City Point, Virginia, to Texas, 
of the 25th Army Corps, 25,000 strong, with its artillery, ammuni- 
tion, ambulances, wagons, harness, subsistence, and 2,000 horses 
and mules. 

The embarkation took place between May 26th and June 17th, 
1865 and the debarkation, at Brazos Santiago, between June 18th 
and 26th. The movement required a fleet of 57 ocean steamers; 
entire tonnage — ^56,987 tons. All of the veseels were provided for 
a 12 days* voyage — ^947 tons of coal and 50,000 gallons of water were 
consumed daily. 

While this expedition was afloat, other movements by sea, in 
steam transports, aggregated more than 10,000 men, inclusive of 
8,000 Confederate prisoners sent from Point Lookout to Mobile. 
Therefore there were more than 85,000 troops and prisoners afloat 
on the ocean at the same time. 
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6, From November 1st, 186S, to October Slst, 1864 — one 
year — 626,126 men were forwarded to the field, and 268,114 were 
returned to their homes on furlough and for discharge; making the 
aggregate of the movements 887,240 — embracing independently 
of recruits, 495 regiments and 119 batteries and companies. The 
following year the aggregate was 1,064,080, distributed to 1,126, 
regiments, 241 batteries and 369 companies. 

SUPPLYING THE ARMIES 

The Army of Sherman — embracing 100,000 men and 60,000 
animals was furnished with supplies from a base three hundred 
and sixty (360) miles distant, by one single-track railroad, located 
mainly in the country of an active enemy. The eflFort taxed and 
measured forethought, energy, patience and watchfulness, and is 
a most instructive lesson. The line was maintained for months, 
until Atlanta was secured, and supplies for a new campaign had 
be^n placed there. 

The army then moved southeast, through Georgia, accom- 
panied by thousands of beef cattle, and trains embracing 3,000 
wagons fiUed with war supplies and material. 

After the capture of Savannah, the command was promptly 
met at that place by a great fleet, conveying clothing, tentage, 
subsistence for soldiers and animals, wagons, harness, ammuni- 
tion, and all else necessary for the march or in camp. 

The necessary supplies were again in readiness at Kinston 
and Goldsboro, through the agency of railroads constructed to 
those places from Wilmington and Morehead City — each of the 
two roads being 95 miles in length. 

While the foregoing was being accomplished, other large ar- 
mies in the east and west, were as promptly and energetically sup- 
plied in all their wants. 
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During the fiscal year ending June SOth, 1865, the demands 
for water transportation alone, required a fleet of 719 vessels, (S51 
steamers, 111 steam tugs, 89 sail vessels, 168 barges.) 

MILITARY RAILROADS 

The President, by the act of January 1st, 1862, (General Or- 
der No. 10, Adjutant General's OflBce of that year,) was authorized 
to take military possession of all the railroads in the United States; 
but it was not found necessary to exercise the authority over any 
of the roads outside the limits of the insurgent States. 

"The military railroad organization^ (under a Director and General Manager — fundi for its 
support being supplied by the Quartermaster's Department,) was designed to be a great con- 
struction and transportation machine for carrying out the objects of the commanding generals, 
so far as it was adapted to the purpose, and it was managed solely with a view to efiScacy in that 
direction. It was the duty of the Quartermaster's Department to load all the material upon 
the cars, to direct where such material should be taken, and to whom delivered. It then be- 
came the province of the railroad department to comply with said order in the shortest prac- 
ticable time, and to perfect such arrangements as would enable it to keep the lines in repair 
under any and all circumstances." 

Among the wonders connected with military railroad construc- 
tion were: 

The Chattahoochee bridge, seven hundred and eighty (780) 
feet long and ninety-two (92) feet high, which was completely 
built in ^}/i days by 600 men. 

The Etowah bridge, six hundred and twenty-five (625) feet 
long, seventy-five (76) feet high, was burned, and rebuilt by the 
labor of six hundred (600) men of the construction corps in six (6) 
days. 

In October, 1864, Hood's army reached the rear of Sherman's 
forces, first at Big Shanty, afterwards north of Resaca, destroying, 
in the aggregate, 35}^ miles of track and 455 lineal feet of bridges. 
25 miles of track and 230 feet of bridges were reconstructed and 
trains were run over the distance in 73^ days. In 13 days after 
Hood left the line trains were running over the entire length. 
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Numerous other wonderful efforts are of record, but the fore- 
going are su£Gicient to illustrate the speed with which the construc- 
tion corps operated. Commanders had such confidence in it that» 
in advancing, they were confident that the railroads in their rear 
woidd not fail to meet the wants of their commands. This confi- 
dence was most important in connection with lines of operations 
lengthened in depth, and resulted from the knowledge that ''none 
of the humanly possible precautions for basing" an army had been 
n^lected. 

OTHER LOGISTICAL MEASURES — ^INDICATING THE SCIENCE 

OF THE STAFF 

The Adjutant General's Department and the Bureau of the 
Provost Marshal-General had to do with supplying men for the 
armies; the results, in part, involving the personnel, have been 
made apparent from what has been recited. The former, in addi- 
tion, was charged, during the entire war, with the organization and 
disbandment of the forces. 

The recruitment of white volunteers was under the exclusive 
control of the Adjutant's General's Department from the first call 
for troops imtil May, 1868, when it was placed under the Provost 
Marshal General, to whom, by law, was confided the enrollment 
and draft, and thereby the entire recruiting service for white troops 
was placed under one head, and a great reduction made in the ex- 
penses of recruitment, through the more rigid control secured by 
the enrollment act. 

The Adjutant General's Department had charge of the re- 
cruitment of colored troops, and the re-enlistment of the veteran 
volunteers in the field. The plan for the recruitment of the 126,000 
veterans, who received the thanks of Congress, was devised and 
prepared by the Provost Marshal General, and relative thereto 
Stanton has said: **1 know of no operation connected with the re- 
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cruitment of the army which has resulted in more advantage to 
the service than the one referred to." 

The Departments of the Adjutant General and Provost Mar- 
shal General recruited, respectively, 1,515,264, and 1,120,621 men. 

Involving the material, through the supply departments, we 
find that during the whole war, there was no failure of operations 
through lack of transportation or the supplies required of the Quar- 
termaster's Department. Its vast and varied stores had not only 
to be ready at numerous and widely extended points, when needed, 
but it had to transport to all points, there to be in readiness at the 
proper time, the extensive quantities of provisions, medical and 
hospital stores, arms and ammunition provided by the other supply 
departments. 

The Army mule, for the purposes of the draft behaved nobly, 
and bore the conscription without being able to express a desire 
to furnish a substitute. On his roll of honor we find 450,000 serv- 
ing in the various armies. 650,000 horses joined the ranks; and 
the third year of the war the field armies required for the cavalry, 
artillery and trains, one-half as many animals as there were soldiers. 

As the mules and horses had, as a general thing, to labor away 
from water and rail lines they gave but little attention to the me- 
chanical manoeuvres of 719 steam and sail vessels in service at one 
time during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1865, and the 419 en- 
gines and 6,330 cars employed during the war. 

The soldier necessarily preferred the mail for his correspond- 
ence; he did not confine himself to a single line, and, as a result, 
the 1,000,000,000 telegrams transmitted by the military telegraph 
were mostly on official business. 

Good and wholesome rations were uniformly supplied by the 
subsistence department, and there was not a campaign, expedition 
or movement that failed on account of the inability of the depart- 
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ment to meet all proper requirements. It is true that, generally, 
the bread was rather hard^ yet, nevertheless, it was tackled and free- 
ly consumed. 

The Medical Department made ample provisions for the sick 
and wounded from the first. Aside from the vast accommodations 
elsewhere, Sherman's army found at Savannah four first-class sea 
steamers, complete in all respects as hospital transports, with ex- 
tra supplies for 5,000 beds, had it been necessary to establish large 
hospitals on his line of operations. Complaint was never made as 
to a shortage of medicine; generally it was found that the supply 
exceeded any demand based on the soldiers' taste. 

The Government had an abundance of money wherewith to 
meet its sacred obligations, and the Pay Department kept its pledge 
"to make prompt payments in the shortest practicable time." 

When the war commenced the Government was forced to ob- 
tain from foreign countries almost the entire supply of arms and 
ammunitions, but in 1863 the Ordnance Department became inde- 
pendent through home resources, both for the manufactured arti- 
cles and the material composing them. 

Aside from contributing to the command of armies, the ofiScers 
of the Corps of Engineers were charged with important labors in 
connection with the defenses of Washington and other places; the 
reconnoissance of positions held by the enemy; thei nvestment of 
cities and towns; the fortifying of important points on railroads; 
the construction of oflfensive and defensive fortifications necessary 
to the march of large armies; the manoeuvring of pontoon trains; 
surveys for the armies in the field, and the seacoast and lake de- 
fenses. 

The ability and eflSciency of its oflScers were notably illustrated 
in the construction of the pontoon bridge (exclusive of 200 feet of 
trestle work) over 2,000 feet long — the main part in deep water, 
in some places 85 feet — ^across the James River above Fort Powha- 
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tan, by 450 men in five hours, between 5 and 10 o'clock p. m., 
June 15, 1864. Over this single structure passed — mainly in forty 
hours — the army, about 100,000 men under Grant, with cavalry, 
artillery and infantry, and trains embracing about 5,000 wagons, 
besides 3,000 beef cattle, without an accident to an individual 
man or animal. This movement, one of the most important on 
record, took place during the fifth epoch of the grand campaign, 
from the Rapidan to the James, which opened May 4th, 1864. 

The passage, in all its attending circumstances, may well stand 
forth brilliantly. If it does not surpass, it will compare favorably 
with the passage of the Danube, before Wagram, by 150,000 of 
Napoleon's forces, through the agency of three bridges — ^in all 
1,360 feet — thrown over an arm of that river 140 yards wide. 

The Signal Service was particularly valuable in observing and 
reporting the changes and movements of the enemy, and connect- 
ing the army and navy when employed in combined operations, 
thus enabling the two branches of the service to act as a unit. 
Oftentimes the services were of vital importance by furnishing in- 
formation that could not have been had otherwise, notably as re- 
ferred to by Sherman, as follows: 

'*When the enemy had cut our wires and actually made lodgment on our railroad about 
Big Shanty, the signal officers on Vining's Hill, Kenesaw, and Altoona, sent my orders to Gen- 
eral Corse, at Rome, whereby General Corse was enabled to reach Altoona just in time to de- 
fend it. Had it not been for the services of this corps on that occasion, I am satisfied we should 
have lost the garrison at Altoona, and a most valuable depository of provisions there, which 
was worth to us more than the aggregate expense of the whole signal corps for one year." 

Again, the late Brigadier General Myer, as Chief Signal OflB- 
cer, has said: 

"The officers of the Signal Corps opened the first direct communication from the Upper 
to the Lower Mississippi, when Rear Admiral Farragut, running past the batteries of Port 
Hudson, found himself, after the perilous passage, cut off above that fortress from the vessels 
of his fleet which could not follow him, and were lying in the stream below. 

There is not, perhaps on record a feat of aerial telegraphy such as that thus and then 
performed, when from the topmast of the flagship of the Admiral, lying above the fort, mes- 
sages were regularly transmitted past the guns of the fortress to a station on the mast-top 
of the war vessel Richmond, five or six miles below.*' 
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STANTON 

It has been said that Stanton dominated the President to the 
extent of disregarding orders and instructions. While he ever 
readily considered Stanton's advice, I had frequent opportunities 
of observing that the President was the controlling power, — the 
master as was his wont to say. I well remember an order given at 
one time which the Secretary deemed based upon misconception. 
I was instructed to take the case to the President and invite his 
consideration to its prominent points. On reaching the Executive 
Mansion I found the President in the reception room surrounded 
by a large number of persons. He inmiediately recognized me, 
stepped forward and conducted me into the most retired corner of 
the room. After I had stated the object of my visit, he said: 
"Stanton is careful and may be right. I was very busy when I 
examined the case, but I will take the papers, re-examine, and by 
four o'clock this afternoon send them by messenger to your office.'* 
Before the hour indicated, the papers were in my hands. The 
President had revoked his order and affirmed the decision of the 
Secretary. The case is illustrative of the official relations between 
the two great men. 

The allegation that Stanton's death was the result of a self- 
injQicted woimd is refuted, abundantly, by the letter from Surgeon- 
General Barnes, dated April 16, 1879, to the editor of the Philadel- 
phia Press; but I may here state that after Stanton's death I often 
saw his body, and, frequently, was very near it, and I remained 
at the house for the main portion of the night preceding the inter- 
ment of the remains; consequently I was in a position to have no- 
ticed self-inflicted injury had there been any. 

To a private soldier I have known him to give audience when 
his leisure was so pressed as to cause an interview with officers of 
high rank to be refused, and yet the warmth of his heart, as attested 
by the War Department records, was found going out at all times, 
through measures calculated to enhance the comfort and protect 
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the interests of the members — officers and men — of the armies of 
the Union. 

His devotion to the public welfare was such as to find him at 
his desk, not only during the day» but at night until near the dawn 
— ^not satisfied to go to his home for needed rest until the most that 
coidd be had been accomplished. And when really ill during many 
nights of prolonged labor, a devoted and entreating wife, who had 
come in the hours of morning to accompany him from his office, 
often failed to break the vigil devoted to the public interest. 

Often, at midnight, I have found myself with important papers 
before him for consideration, the labors of the day having so pres- 
sed him as to prevent his necessary action during the usual hours 
of duty; and on more than one occasion did he fall asleep before 
I had finished, so great was his fatigue. 

The great strain eventually did its work, and at times he had, 
from illness, to remain at his house. On one of these occasions 
his old-time friend. Governor Brough, of Ohio, telegraphed to me 
to know Mr. Stanton's condition. I went to his house, and, after 
reading the telegram, he said he would answer it himself, and at- 
tempted to do so; but his great strength had so far weakened that 
he could not wield the pen, and, with tremulous voice and tearful 
eyes, he bade me make the necessary reply. 

Endowed with greatness of intellect, coupled with superhuman 
energy and industry, he was eminently gifted in dispatching public 
affairs. While strictly honest, he was so blindly devoted to the 
cause of the Union, and so rigid in the view, that self-preservation 
was paramount to all other considerations, that before him justice, 
at times, seemed powerless, and personal rights passed for trifles. 

But in spite of elements of his character which stand not ap- 
proved, he stood well forward as to "that impersonal life which is 
the fullest definition, as well as the truest test, alike of goodness 
and greatness," and his great ability and the force of his will made 
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him eminently suecessf ul in the high office of War Minister when 
treason and rebellion were abroad. It has been well said that his 
training, as an advocate, so strengthened his devotion to a cause 
when adopted, that even if he had not loved the cause of the Union 
he would have labored for it intensely because he was retained in it. 
With his qualifications and the delegation of almost unbounded 
military authority, he was the right arm of the Executive of the 
Nation ''in smiting treason and rebellion and re-establishing the 
foundation of the Government." 

His genius as a ruler and organizer, and ability to reach grand 
results with vigor and masterly skill, are found in the public ar- 
chives, endurably recorded. 

Cameron said of Stanton in June 1878: ''He was a great, big, 
brave, loyal man; perhaps too harsh and quick-tempered in his 
treatment of those around him, but nevertheless, a thoroughly 
good and well-meaning man. He had terrible responsibilities 
which at times cause him to be exacting almost to the very verge 
of injustice, but I am sure that he always intended to do right, and 
there is no doubt he was in every way the man best fitted for the 
place in the Government which he was called upon to fill. He was 
a man of wonderful strength, not only of mind but of body, yet 
even he gave way under the constant, the never-ending strain which 
was put upon all his faculties. His death was hastened, by, if not 
the direct result of, overwork in the War Department." 

LINCOLN 

It was a frequent thing for the President to visit my office, thus 
to obtain direct information. He was particularly interested in 
the success of the recruitment, and for his own convenience he per- 
sonally tabulated the daily telegraphic reports on a slip of paper. 
After he had made the necessary record, he would roll the slip 
around a short lead pencil and place it in his vest pocket from which 
he would take it during the ensuing visit. If the number of men 
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obtained was satisfactory he would sit for a brief time conversing 
brightly; but if otherwise, the enlarged furrows of care on his face 
woidd indicate the sadness of his disappointment, and, without 
a word, he would depart. 

These interviews indicated his great simplicity of character; 
but, withal, there was ever with him the marked dignity of a noble 
manhood. 

Soon after the act of July 17, 1862, authorizing persons of Af- 
rican descent to be received into the service of the United States, 
and before the President had decided fully what he would do under 
it, but at a date when the good results that would follow the en- 
actment were obvious to him, he received an application — it may 
have been from a Mr. Black or a Mr. Brown — to raise a regiment. 
In his characteristic way he endorsed the application: "Referred 
to the Secretary of War. This gentleman wishes to engage in the 
ebony trade. A. Lincoln." 

After the colored troops had won their reputation — when it 
was recognized that their colors were guarded with as much pa- 
triotic care as though talismanic virtues clustered around them — 
he said that their employment was one of the greatest blows dealt 
to the rebellion, and, in hoping that peace would soon be perma- 
nent, added : "Then will there be some black men who can remem- 
bCT that they have helped to this great consummation.'* Com- 
mencing with Milliken's Bend, June 7th, 186S, General Grant fre- 
quently complimented the colored troops, much to the President's 
gratification. 

The President, on one occasion, in defining the franchise, said 
that some of the colored people "might be let in * I* they 
woidd probably help, in some trying time to come, to keep the 
jewel of liberty in the family of freedom." 

Hallam, when writing of Charlemagne, and the epoch made 
by that great Emperor in the history of the world, by advancing 
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civilization and regenerating Western Europe, used words which 
may be applied to Lincoln : "His sceptre was as the bow of Ulysses 
which could not be drawn by a weaker hand. He stood alone, like 
a beacon upon a waste, or a rock in the broad ocean. His deeds 
have cast a luster around his head, and testify the greatness that 
has embodies itself in his name." 

THE CLOSING HOURS 

April 14, 1865, I had, about ten o'clock p. M., returned from 
the War Department to my house, and very soon thereafter was 
informed by a cousin of Mrs. Lincoln — Dr. Lyman Beecher Todd, 
of Lexington, Kentucky — that the President had been assassinated, 
and the members of his cabinet attacked. I at once hurried to 
the house of the Secretary of War, and there foimd the family 
greatly alarmed and excited; but the Secretary, just prior to my 
arrival, had started for Mr. Seward's residence. I followed and 
there learned that he had gone to the scene of the tragedy on 10th 
street; on reaching the latter place I found him at the house to 
which the President had been taken from Ford's Theatre. I re- 
mained there, near the Secretary, and at his request, during the 
night. 

About 1 . 30 p. M., he said that the wound was mortal; that the 
President was then dying, and that it was not probable he would 
live through the night. He was greatly saddened and referred to 
the change of scene from that at the Cabinet meeting, a few hours 
before, at which General Grant was present, when the state of the 
country and the prospect of a speedy peace were discussed. He 
stated that the President during the meeting was hopeful and very 
cheerful, and had spoken kindly of General Lee and others of the 
Confederacy. He informed me that it would be necessary to 
stand prepared to communicate the President's death to the Vice- 
President, and soon thereafter handed me the rough draft of the 
formal notification from which I prepared a fair copy, and held it 
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until after the President's death; which was officially announced 
at 7.55 A. M., April 16, by a telegram from the Secretary to Major 
General Dix, as follows: 

"Abraham Lincoln died this morning at twenty-two minutes after 7 o'clock." 

The notification to the Vice President was duly signed and 
communicated, as recited in a subsequent telegram, as follows: 



"Official notice of the death of the late President, Abraham Lincoln, was given by the 
Heads of Departments this morning to Andrew Johnson, Vice-President, upon whom the Con- 
stitution devolved the office of President. Mr. Johnson, upon receiving this notice, appeared 
before the Honorable Salmon P. Chase, Chief Justice of the United States, and took the oath 
of office as President of the United States, and assumed its duties and functions." 

The death-bed scenes were harrowing in the extreme. Sur- 
rounding and near the illustrious one, who was insensible from the 
first, in consequence of his mortal wound, from which his life's 
blood was oozing, were the sobbing, grief -stricken wife, aU the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet save Mr. Seward, and others in civil and mill- 
tary circles. As the sure approach of death was noticed, the deep 
sad gloom increased, and, at the solemn moment, it seemed that 
it had extended to Heaven to be from there promulgated back to 
Earth through the agency of deep sable clouds. The attendant 
drops of rain seemed to have been sent to mingle sorrowfully, with 
the tears of the Nation. 

Soon after 8 o'clock the devoted War Minister had ordered 
all to be arranged for the removal of the body to the Executive 
Mansion, and then left me, as his representative, until after the 
transfer should take place. It was about this time, that, after 
pressing and smoothing the eyes of the dead President, I placed 
coins on them to close them for a last long slumber. 

"Softly heroic the life had been all through"; and he who had 
loved and served his country so well, was, at the final instant, seal- 
ed for the preservation in that repository of abundance — the love 
of his countrymen. 
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To quote again from Bancroft's fitting words: 

"Where in the history of nAtions, had a Chief Magistrate possessed more sources of conso- 
lation and joy than Lincoln? His countrymen had shown their love by choosing him to a 
second term of service. The raging war that had divided the country had lulled, and private 
grief was hushed by the grandeur of the result. The nation had its new birth of freedom, soon 
to be secured forever by an amendment to the constitution. His persistent gentleness had 
conquered for him a kindlier feeling on the part of the South. His scoffers among the grandees 
of Europe began to do him honor. The laboring classes everywhere saw in his advancement 
their own. All peoples sent him their benedictions. And at this moment of the height of his 
fame, to which his humility and modesty added charms, he fell by the hand of an assassin; and 
the only triumph awarded him was the march to the grave. ««««««* 
Not in vain has Lincoln lived, for he has helped to make this republic an example of Justice* 
with no caste but the caste of humanity. • * m * * j^^ heroes who led our 
armies and ships into battle and fell in the service, * m m m ^ ^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ vain; 
they, and the myriads of nameless martyrs, and he, the chief martyr, gave up their lives wUling- 
ly, 'that government of the people, by the people, and for the people, shall not perish from the 
earth.' " 
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ADDRESS ON ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

BY OERRY W. HAZELTON 

Mr. President, Ladies and GenUemen: 

It is needless to suggest in this presence that nothing new or 
fresh or original remains to be said of Abraham Lincoln. He has 
been discussed and considered and eulogized from every conceiva- 
ble point of view, and by every order of intellect from the high 
school graduate to the most eminent of our statesmen, our diplo- 
mats, our scholars, our poets, our divines, and yet the people never 
tire of hearing about him. Everything his hand has touched is 
sacred. 

An old school book on the fly-leaf of which he once wrote his 
name, a sheet of paper on which he once figured up an account, 
autographs gathered by relic hunters from old legal files, letters 
bearing his signature, are prized by their possessors above all price. 
They will be handed down from generation to generation as me- 
mentos of Mr. Lincoln. Lapse of time seems rather to emphasize 
than dim the luster of his fame. He was never dearer in the hearts 
of the people than he is to-day. I fancy we understand and appre- 
ciate the far-reaching value of his services better than they were 
understood forty or fifty years ago. Great men lend dignity and 
character and splendor to the age in which they live. They ele- 
vate the standards of human achievement. They excite nobler 
ambitions. They become object lessons. They impart to the 
world an uplifting influence as eternal as the stars. 

Mr. Lincoln was a composite of the most pronounced type. 
And it is only by blending Lincoln the man of sympathy and senti- 
ment with Lincoln the great leader and master of affairs, that we 
gain an adequate conception of the secret of his fame. No one can 
siu^ey the career of this wonderful man without being impressed 
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with the vicissitudes which this career discloses. Up to the time 
he reached his majority, his life was a strenuous struggle for bread. 
He had no opportunity to know anything of the world outside 
the Indiana clearing. He was denied the privilege and advantage 
of association with men of education and culture. His school 
privileges were negligible. The books he read were few and far 
between. He never saw a printing press until after he was old 
enough to vote, and yet this is the man who later on in life won a 
place in the ranks of the immortals. 

At the age of twenty^ne there was nothing to distinguish him 
from the farm laborer except, perhaps, his unvarying good nature. 
His step-mother, a noble woman, said of him, "he was the best boy 
I ever saw or ever expect to see. He never gave me an unkind 
word or look." 

At the age of 51 he found himself at the head of one of the 
grandest governments on earth, and as he looked out into the 
future he was confronted with difficulties and dangers and per- 
plexities that might well have appalled the stoutest heart; and yet 
it was in this position that by his wisdom, his sagacity, his patience 
and his devotion, he was able to guide the ship of state through 
storm and stress into the welcome harbor of peace and victory. 
This was his great work. And it was accomplished when he was 
called away.. His great War Secretary, Mr. Stanton, standing 
over his remains, as his tired spirit took its flight, exclaimed, "Now 
he belongs to the ages." It was the remark of a profound admirer, 
but it was true. 

I have said that Mr. Lincoln never saw a printing press until 
after he was old enough to vote. This was when the family was 
migrating from Gentryville to the Sangamon Valley in the spring 
of 1830. Lincoln had passed his twenty-first birthday just a few 
weeks before. It gives us a vivid impression of the straitened 
circumstances of the family to recall that all the property they had 
worth carrying away was stored in an ordinary farm wagon. All 
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their farming implements, all their kitchen utensils, all their beds 
and bedding, everything they possessed, was stored away in that 
farm wagon. When the family reached the little village of Vin- 
cennes, while the mid-day rest was being taken mider the native 
trees, and the oxen were turned out to graze, the young man sought 
out the printing oflSce where the village newspaper was issued every 
Saturday morning, and there, in his patched and faded homespun, 
holding his ragged hat in his hand, he feasted his eyes on that primi- 
tive printing press standing there before him, little dreaming that 
later on in the century a momentous chapter was to be written 
on the pages of the world's history which would lift a race out of 
bondage, and light his name in fadeless glory down the ages. 

You will pardon me if I direct your attention for a few moments 
to the Convention which nominated Mr. Lincoln for President, 
and I may be pardoned for reminding you that this is the only op- 
portunity you will ever have of hearing about that Convention 
from the lips of a living witness. If was a remarkable Convention 
in many ways. It was remarkable because of the vast numbers 
of citizens it called to the city of Chicago. The local newspapers 
claimed that a hundred thousand strangers were in the city of Chi- 
cago during the week of the Convention. Thousands of them felt 
obliged to leave the city on the evening trains to nearby towns 
and cities where they could be entertained. But the people of 
Chicago were exceedingly hospitable. They threw open their 
doors and ample accommodations were provided for every one. 
It was a remarkable gathering for another reason. It brought to- 
gether citizens from all parts of Illinois who came up to Chicago 
to promote the interests of Abraham Lincoln. They did not come 
as politicians. They did not come as partisans. They came out 
of pure friendship for Mr. Lincoln. They knew him; they knew 
him personally. They had met him at the various courts in the 
state. They had heard him on the platform, and they entertained 
for him a feeling of sincere and earnest friendship irrespective of 
partisan ajffiliation which prompted them to visit Chicago to exert 
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their influence in his behalf, and I have not the slightest doubt that 
their presence was a powerful factor in securing that result. Now» 
to illustrate what I mean. In June, 1870, 1 visited a wealthy and 
influential farmer in Edgar County, the central part of Illinois. 
He married a relative of mine, and I went down there to make 
them a visit. He told me about meeting Mr. Lincoln on many 
occasions and said that whenever the courts sat in Paris, in that 
county, and Mr. Lincoln was there trying or to try cases, that the 
jurymen and witnesses and citizens came into the hotel in the even- 
ing to hear him talk. Sometimes, he would talk about his early 
experiences in Indiana and the hardships to which the family was 
subjected. Sometimes he would talk about the distinguished law- 
yers whom he had met. Sometimes he would talk about the in- 
teresting cases he had been engaged in trying. Sometimes he 
would talk about farming, sometimes about stock raising, and his 
conversation would be enlivened with pleasant stories, and he said 
it was a charm and delight to sit there and hear him in those fa- 
miliar conversations; and he added: "I told my wife when I came 
home from one of those occasions that I had never voted anything 
but a Democratic ticket in my life, but if Abe Lincoln was ever 
nominated for President I should vote for him, and I did." And 
this illustrates the sentiment which prompted citizens from all 
parts of that state to come to Chicago to see what they might do 
to help the cause of Mr. Lincoln. 

It was remarkable also for the patriotic spirit which prevailed 
throughout the entire city, on the streets, and in the hotels and in 
the convention. There was a very strong under-current of feeling 
that the Republic was in peril; that the government was confront- 
ing great danger, and that impression emphasized the patriotic 
sentiment of those who were gathered in Chicago. I recall that 
the Montana* delegates brought with them a most delightful sing- 
er, one of the sweetest voices I ever heard, and he came up to Chica- 

*A mistake — Montana did not exist in 1860. 
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go to sing the old national songs. It will be remembered that th« 
songs of the Civil War were at that time an unknown quantity. 
He sang the "Star Spangled Banner," "America", "Columbia the 
Gem of the Ocean", and the "Sword of Bunker Hill", and the lis- 
teners cheered and swung their hats as they listened to this music. 

The Convention was held in what was known as the "Wigwam. 
This was a rude structure made of undressed lumber, and intended 
only for the purpose of that occasion. It was large enough to ac- 
commodate the delegates, the alternates, the representatives of 
the press, the National Committee, and a large number of invited 
guests on what might literally have been called the "ground floor," 
but for the ample supply of sawdust which concealed it. A gallery 
was thrown around three sides of this structure, with, perhaps, a 
capacity to accommodate five or six thousand people, more or less. 
The seats occupied by delegates were strong wooden boards sup- 
ported by heavy chairs. The platform occupied by the President 
of the Convention and the secretary was on the north side of the 
Wigwam. Such was the enclosure in which a chapter was to be 
wlritten not less impo)*tant to the cause of civilization than the chap- 
ter written at Runnymede more than six centuries earlier, or the 
chapter written by our forefathers in Independence Hall in 1776. 

The convention was called to order by E. D. Morgan, after- 
wards governor of New York, chairman of the National Committee 
at 12 o'clock on the 16th of May, 1860. After an interesting speech 
the chairman introduced David Wilmot of Pennsylvania, the well- 
known author of the "Wilmot Proviso", as temparary chairman 
of the convention. Mr, Wilmot delivered a very eloquent and 
forcible speech on taking the chair, and announced the committees^ 
using of course the list of names that had been prepared for him 
by the committee and passed up to him. This included the com- 
mittee on resolutions, committee on permanent organization, com- 
mittee on credentials and committee on rules. This being accom-> 
plished the secretary read off the names. The Convention then 
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adjourned until the following day; at 12 o'clock on the following 
day, which was Wednesday; the committee on organization re- 
reported a list of officers, naming George Ashmun of Massachusetts 
as President of the Convention with a list of vice-presidents and 
secretaries. Mr. Ashmun assumed his position and delivered a 
very delightful address, full of patriotic ardor, and called for the 
report of the committee on rules, which was made and adopted 
and that of the committee on credentials which was made and 
adopted. He then called for the report of the committee on 
resolutions; in other words the committee on the platform to be 
adopted by the convention. A very interesting incident occurred 
in connection with the presentation of this report. Ordinarily the 
report of the committee on resolutions is adopted without debate, 
almost as a matter of course, but in this instance it happened other- 
wise. After the platform had been read, and when the question 
came up on its adoption, Mr. Giddings of Ohio, moved an amend- 
ment to the first resolution embracing a familiar clause from the 
Declaration of Independence "we hold these truths to be self-evi- 
dent that all men are created equal, endowed with certain inalien- 
able rights, among which are life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness.'' 

The amendment was opposed by the chairman of the .com- 
mittee on resolutions as not being a necessary part of a political 
platform, adding that we all believe in the Ten Commandments, 
but do not deem it necessary to say so in our political platforms. 
No one appearing to second the amendment it was rejected, where- 
upon Mr. Giddings took his hat and proceeded to leave the con- 
vention. Before he reached the exit some one shouted "Mr. Presi- 
dent," and all eyes were turned in the direction of the speaker, 
and when it was seen that the voice was that of George William 
Curtis of New York, cries came from all quarters "take the plat- 
form, take the platform." "No," said Mr. Curtis, **I can be 
heard from here." He then moved that the same amendment be 
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incorporated in the second resolution; a question of order was 
raised by the chairman of the Committee, which was overruled by 
President Ashmun on the ground that the convention had not part- 
ed with the right to amend the second resolution by declining to 
amend the first. This gave Mr. Curtis an opportunity to say 
what was in his mind in regard to preserving a record on the part 
of the convention to which they might refer without humilia- 
tion. "Gentlemen ofthe Convention," he said, '*I beg you to 
consider well, consider well whether you are prepared to go before 
the people in the campaign which is just before us in defense of 
the charge that here in this convention, here where the free winds 
of heaven sweep over your teeming prairies, here in the city of 
Chicago, in the summer of 1860, you winced and quailed and 
refused to give your sanction to the words of the immortal Decla- 
ration proclaimed to the world by our forefathers in 1776.'' The 
clear ringing voice reached every ear in the convention. The 
effect was irresistible — ^like the sweep of a tempest. The motion 
was put to the convention and carried with a thunderous "aye," 
and before the applause had subsided Mr. Giddings returned to 
his seat with a show of satisfaction he took no pains to conceal. 
I have heard many eloquent speeches in my time; speeches of 
great power, but I do not recollect one more effective than that 
brief appeal of George William Curtis in that convention on that 
afternoon. The platform with this amendment being adopted 
the convention adjourned until the following day. Long before 
12 o'clock on Thursday the Wigwam was crowded to its utmost 
capacity. At 12 o'clock the convention was called to order. The 
informal ballot was had, which was watched with most intense 
interest. Then came the first formal ballot. On that ballot Mr. 
Seward received 184J/^ votes. Mr. Chase received 423^; Mr. 
Bates received 35; 22 were scattering. Lincoln received 181, 
and his friends were jubilant. They knew what it signified. It 
should be borne in mind that outside the convention was a great 
body of people, estimated at fifty or seventy-five thousand, just 
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as anxious to know what was going on as those inside, and the com- 
mittee on Arrangements had provided for just this emergency. 
They had erected a small platform at the base of the roof of the 
Wigwam and had engaged a well-known auctioneer of Chicago 
to occupy this platform and herald to the crowd what was trans- 
piring inside the Wigwam. After the first formal ballot the re- 
sult was handed up to him and he proclaimed it to the crowd out- 
side, and the report was received with loud cheers. Then during 
the interim, while the second ballot was being taken the auctioneer 
desiring to entertain the crowd, drew from his pocket a piece of 
paper. "Gentlemen," he said, "give me your attention. I have 
received an interesting report from the Chamber of Commerce. 
You will all be glad to know its contents," and then he pretended 
to read: "Dent com, 62; Flint com, 66; Pop-corn, 71; Sweet com, 
78; Lincoln, 181, and going up," and the crowd cheered again. It 
became evident as the second formal ballot was being taken that 
Lincoln was to take the honors of the convention. When the re- 
sult was announced it appeared that Lincoln had received 23 1^/^ 
votes; Seward 180, 43^ votes less than on the first ballot, and when 
Judge Carter, of Ohio, transferred four votes from Chase to Lincoln 
the requisite majority was assiu^ and Lincoln was the nominee 
of the convention. Literest now centered in the New York dele- 
gation. What would they do? They had come to Chicago with 
the absolute conviction that their candidate would receive the 
nomination. They had seen his flag go down in hopeless defeat 
and their hearts were sore. I saw people in the galleries wipe their 
eyes as if they were at a funeral. A hurried consultation was had 
among the delegates from New York, and when Mr. Evarts arose 
and moved that the nomination of Mr. Lincoln be made unani- 
mous, the scene which followed beggars description. The dele- 
gates and alternates sprang to their feet, cheered and flung their 
hats in the air, and hugged each other in a wild transport of en- 
thusiasm; outside was heard the "boom, boom" of the artillery, 
and the noise and tumult of the people was like the roar of Niagara. 
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I have seen a great many enthusiastic gatherings in my life. I 
have never witnessed anything comparable to this. It linger^ ifx 
my memory as of something which occurred but a few months ago. 

The nomination of Hamlin for Vice-President quickly followed 
and the proceedings of the convention passed into history. It is 
true Mr. Lincoln had received the unanimous nomination of the 
convention, but it is also true that Mr. Seward's friends and others 
labored under the impression that a serious mistake had been made 
in turning down Mr. Seward and nominating Mr. Lincoln. Mr. 
Seward had been in public life for years. He was the leader of his 
party in the Senate. His views were in accord with those of his 
party. He was recognized as a great and leading statesman, and 
it seemed to his friends that it was a very grave and serious mis- 
take to turn him down and nominate a man who could hardly be 
said to have any standing in national politics. This feeling was 
held in abeyance during the campaign, but after the election it 
manifested itself in New York, Washington and elsewhere in ways 
that could not be misunderstood. Thurlow Weed, one of our great 
journalists and one of the most sagacious politicians of his genera- 
tion, had seen Mr. Lincoln during the campaign and had visited 
Springfield at his request after election to oflFer his counsel in con- 
stitutmg the new Cabinet. Mr. Lincoln had entertained the sa- 
gacious visitor with pleasant and amusing stories, and it was dis- 
closed while Mr. Weed was in Springfield that the President-elect 
had determined to appoint Montgomery Blair and Gideon Welles 
as two of the members of his cabinet. Mr. Weed was greatly disap- 
pointed. He knew both of these men; he knew they did not pos- 
sess the qualifications which he believed the President should have 
recognized. Mr. Blair fell out early in his career as Cabinet mini- 
ster. Mr. Welles was suffered to remain as a sort of harmless func- 
tionary. Mr. Weed went home feeling that Mr. Lincoln did not 
appreciate the gravity of the situation. The simple truth is he did 
not know Mr. Lincoln, and I might add that no one knew him. I 
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doubt if Mr. Lincoln knew himself. But the glory of it all is that 
the power was there, waiting to develop when the occasion called. 

Mr. Weed wrote a very strong article in his paper, the Albany 
Evening Journal two or three weeks after the election, in which he 
made an appeal to the Northern leaders in Washington to renew 
their eflForts to bring about a compromise with the leaders of the 
Secession party and to leave no stone untimied to accomplish that 
result. Of course, he could not explain his motive and it was not 
understood, but the article itself was very severely criticized. The 
secret was revealed, however, when, four weeks after the inaugura- 
tion, Mr. Seward made the astounding proposition to the President 
to relieve him of the duties of the office and assume them himself. 
Of course, such an extraordinary proposition as that could not have 
been made except after consultation with party leaders. It could 
not have been made except upon the theory that the preservation 
of the Republic was involved in it. On no other basis could it be 
explained. Mr. Seward must have realized his mistake when he 
read the President's dignified and brief reply. "The people," he 
said, "have called me to this office. I cannot transfer its duties 
and responsibilities to another if I would. I shall always be glad 
to consult with my advisers, but I cannot surrender the trust the 
people have reposed in me." Happily that decisive note settled 
it. It must have been a painful and humiliating experience for 
Mr. Lincoln to receive such a communication at the very outset 
of his career in the White House, and yet he made no complaint. 
He never even published the fact. It came out long after. A 
weaker man might have made this the occasion for a sensation. 
Mr. Lincoln was to wise for that. But the time was sure to come 
when Mr. Lincoln would be estimated at his worth. That time 
did come. The exigencies of the momentous crisis revealed his 
strength of character and the full measure of his resources and those 
who had doubted and distrusted, came to honor him for his states- 
manship and to love him for himself. He disclosed a grasp of the 
situation which books could not supply nor diplomas assure. He 
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was obliged on more than one occasion to overrule his great secre- 
taries in the exercise of his own better and safer judgment. Not 
book-wise, he was wiser than books. Greatness was not thrust 
upon him, he achieved it. And when the end came and the white- 
winged messengers of peace were fluttering in the air, and "Old 
Glory" was streaming once again proudly from every battlement 
of the Republic, respected and honored by the nations of the earth 
as it had never been before, the world knew that his had been the 
guiding spirit of the crisis and that the rescue of the Republic from 
deadly peril was due under God to him. 

In the last campaign a friend of mine being in Auburn called 
upon one of Mr. Seward's sons, who is a banker in that city, far 
along in life. In the course of the interview the conversation turn- 
ed upon the Chicago convention, upon Secretary Seward and Mr. 
Lincoln, and the son said, in substance, "Mr. Seward's friends, af- 
ter the Chicago convention, were greatly exercised over the result; 
they felt that a fatal mistake had been made in the nomination of 
Mr. Lincoln and in the refusal to nominate father, but." he con- 
tinued, "so far as I know now there is no one, certainly none of my 
father's friends, who does not believe as I do that Mr. Lincoln was 
the only man in the world who could have carried the country 
through that crisis successfully. I believe my father could not have 
done it." But I must not detain you. 

Great men like others pass from the ranks of the living when 
their task is done, and we speak of them as dead, but this is only 
a form of speech. In the higher and better sense they are not dead. 
They live on in their example and their influence. They live on 
in the splendor of their achievements. They live on in song and 
story and on the pages of history. iThey live on in the traditions 
which are handed down from generation to generation, and from 
age to age. How often we have seen at the close of a summer's 
day the whole western heavens aflame with the radiant glory of 
the departing sun, so a great grand life overflows the boundaries 
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of physical existence and remains to illuminate and radiate the 
pathway of mankind. No man, not even the humblest, liveth 
wholly to himself. Out of the events which crowd our pathway as 
we sweep onward a master hand, tireless as destiny, is ever weav- 
ing the magic web of history, and it is our joy to feel that the com- 
manding power and the trans^ident sweetness of this devoted life 
shall lend a richer luster to the fabric and when generations yet 
unborn shall be looking back through the mists of time to the great 
historic struggle for the preservation of the grandest government 
on earth, fathers will still be telling their sons the matchless story 
of Abraham Lincoln. 

The leaves fall and wither and the flowers perish in the north 
wind's breath, but the stars shine on forever and forever. 
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WE, as a nation, are on the eve of another Conscription. The 
President, our acknowledged chief, has issued his call for 
three hundred thousand men, to be furnished if possible by 
volunteering; if not by that means, then at a specified time the 
terrible wheel of fate, upon whose capricious turning the happiness 
of thousands will be forever wrecked; and the future of others, at 
present imable to appreciate their condition, will be entirely chang- 
ed for the worse. Is it any wonder that men, unable to avert the 
calamity, should fear the rendering of the unalterable verdict of 
that dread oracle? Or that the fond and tender mother, surround- 
ed by her little ones, whose very support of bread depends upon the 
husband and father being spared to them, should spend sleepless 
nights and sorrowful days, with a heart made despondent by her 
forebodings? Nor yet is it strange, that in view of the imminent 
danger threatened by these dire calamities, that husband and wife, 
father, mother and children, should cry aloud against the enforce- 
ment of the terrible hazard. And in a popular Government such 
as ours, it is not strange that "the outs'' should make use of the 
miseries entailed by the conscription to secure their own elevation 
to power, by the displacement of those by whom the obnoxious 
measure was authorized. 

But amid all the confusion incident to such a National neces- 
sity, and the excitement very naturally and properly attendant 
upon such an event, it is well to pause a moment, to consider whe- 
ther such an undesirable event could be avoided, or if it is not the 
natural result of possessing a Government. What is the condition 
of mankind where no Government exists? Property is unknown, 
and human life is as little regarded as the life of animals among 
beasts of the forests; but where we find Government, the more 
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stable and powerful, the greater the security of life, and respect, 
and protection given to property. K the Government protects 
the lives and property of its people as a whole, it has an indisputa- 
ble right to command that which it protects, if necessary to main- 
tain itself, else it would be powerless for the very mission it has to 
fill; and in the case of our present National struggle, the power to 
conscript is more needed than in a foreign war, as this is a direct 
attempt to destroy the Government by force of arms. Had the se- 
ceding States made a single effort to obtain a separation, in a simi- 
lar manner to that in which the Constitution was formed, that was 
by a Convention of all the States, the subject would then have as- 
sumed a different phase before the friends of self government at 
home, and the ruling powers abroad. But the granting to the mi- 
nority, or even to the majority, the privilege to destroy without con- 
sultation, a contract made with the consent of all, is at once sub- 
versive of all Government, either popular or absolute. And if es- 
sential to sustain the authority of the Government, as decided by 
the people, in the manner prescribed by the Constitution, then that 
Government should possess, and of right does possess, the power 
to summon to its support every man, who in times of peace and 
prosperity shares its protection, be he either native or adopted citi- 
zen, or an alien resident. 

But, desiring as all considerate rulers should, to avoid as much 
misery as possible in filling the ranks of armies, the majority of na- 
tions allow so many as desire to volunteer, and resort to conscrip- 
tion only to fill the deficiency. By this mode in this country, re- 
cruiting has not been so productive of terrors as in many others. 
But there is a limit to the ability of a people to furnish men in that 
manner; and we fear we have nearly, if not quite reached that 
point, and now we, too, are compelled to resort to the more ob- 
jectionable method. The subject now to be considered is, not 
"how to avoid the conscription,** but how to make it productive 
of as little evil to the community at large as possible. 
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Our present law seems to have been framed to attain just the 
reverse of that, or to create as little good as possible. In regidating 
the law by which the conscription is to be governed, our rulers 
should rise above the muddy waters of politics and the fumes of 
bar-room logic, and take a comprehensive view of the vast people 
for whom they legislate. By so doing, they would discover the 
commimity divided and sub-divided into classes; but for their 
purpose four general divisions would suffice; first: the all-essential 
class, without which the nation could not exist, "the producers." 
This class should receive, upon all questions, the first considera- 
tion. Second, "the non-producers." This class can always, and 
at all times be spared without detriment to the community, and 
with advantage to the great producing class. The two classes 
should be sub-divided into first, men with families, and second, 
men without families. Having reduced each man to his true stand- 
ing in community, the conscription should be brought to bear upon 
the classes, beginning with that class of the least use to society, 
and if that became exhausted, then take next in order, and so on. 

This brings us to the consideration of the relative value of the 
divisions; as the divisions have been made so clear that their value 
is almost self-evident, we will waste but few words in arranging 
them. 

The first man in importance to the community is the man 
who, by his labor, supports his family; he is adding to the wealth 
of the world by his daily labor. With the proceeds of that labor 
he is rearing a family of children, who, in due course of time, will 
take his place, and profiting by his example, will, in all probability^ 
be industrious and contented citizens, satisfied to earn their daily 
bread by honest toil, as their father before them did. The loss of 
that man is a grievous loss to the community, for it not only loses 
the value of his productions, but that family must needs be sup- 
ported from the common fund; and that family having lost its 
head, must be scattered, losing the holy influence of the home cir* 
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cle; its different members arrive at mature years, with no weD- 
coneeived ideas of their duty to society and themselves, or, per- 
haps, in a condition that society would be the gainer, had they 
never lived to disgrace their race. 

The second class in importance is the producer without a 
family; his employed labor is valuable to society; his example for 
industry to the rising generation, is not without its effect. 

The third class are the non-producers, with families; as heads 
of families, they are simply useful in enforcing authority. They 
produce nothing, therefore their families would not miss their sup- 
port; their withdrawal from the circle of acquaintances would be 
productive only of misery through absence to their family circle; 
and acute as that might be, it would be more imaginary than real. 

The fourth and last class, and, we had almost written least 
useful, entirely useless class, are the non-producing men without 
families. If there be a useless animal walking this earth in the 
shape of mankind, it certainly is a man who labors not with hand 
or head, and to whom no one looks for support or example, whose 
only mission seems to be sauntering through life as he saunters 
through our busy streets. The hours of the day are a burden to 
him, and he a burden to society; and yet how many scores of 
thousands of this class are this day enjoying the protection of the 
Government, and rendering naught in return. They labor not to 
return aught for the food that nourishes them; they are not 
burdened with the cares of a family who might in future be of 
some advantage to society, but they are, in every sense of the 
word, useless. And yet these drones in the hive of the world 
stand the same chance as the most valuable class in the lottery 
of life or death as controlled by the conscription* 

We trust our members of Congress will be able to see this mat- 
ter in its true light ere the fatal wheel commences its unalterable 
announcements. 
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As a suggestion that would tend to promote volunteering, we 
would repeat the sentiments of an article we published some time 
since on this subject. That is, after having classified the citizens 
so that the enforcement of the conscription would be productive 
of as little evil as possible, then announce that if not filled by vol- 
unteers by a given date, that a draft would be made, and no drafted 
man vxruld he allowed to furnish a substitute. That decision, with 
five hundred dollars bounty by Government, would fill the present 
call within one month. Men who now are held by substitute 
brokers in hopes of future premiums as substitutes^ would at once 
be put forward to secure the bounty rather than lose sales. 

The above is from F%ncher*$ Tradei* Review, the National Organ of the Producing Claaset, 
published at Philadelphia, Pa. 
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EDITOR'S PREFACE 

TO bring out the second part of a publication befpre the first 
is an act requiring explanation: but the first part of Leeds' 
treatise is of such rarity that, rather than wait indefinitely to 
hear of a copy, we thought it better to print the second now. Even 
this yields in rarity only to the first. It was printed by William 
Bradford in New York in 1705, and neither the English or Ameri- 
can auction records show the sale of a single copy until 1916. It 
is not even mentioned by Sabin, and the one from which we made 
our copy is believed to be one of the only two copies known to exist. 

Certainly we are happy to be able to offer such a historical 
nugget to our readers. 

Our second item is likewise extremely rare. Its author was 
a native of "Boston in New England," who took the ground "tha, 
the discovery by Cabot, in 1497, of the coast of North America, 
and the subsequent grants by English sovereigns of Nova Scotiat 
Connecticut and Virginia, with the western limits of the latter 
three extending clear across the continent to the "South Sea", 
gave the English colonists full right to the vast region embraced 
within these limits, and that all the French occupations south of 
the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes, were encroachments." 

The third item is also rare, and anonymous. The editor in 
his "advertisement" to the first edition, states that "the following 
poem is founded on Fact"; and that "when the Expences of Publi- 
cation are defrayed, the Profits will be religiously applied to the 
Relief of the American Prisoners now in En^and." In a foot- 
note the statement is made that "the American prisoners, both 
officers and seamen, were constantly locked up in the same damp 
and dismal dungeon, without either fire or candle." 

The "Observations Concerning the Increase of Mankind," &c. 
referred to on the title-page and in Mr. Clarke's Preface, have 
been omitted from this Extra, to bring it within our usual length, 
but will be reprinted in another issue. They were written by 
Benjamin Franklin. 
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To His Excellbnct 

WILLIAM SHIRLEY. Efq; 

Govemour in Chief and Captain-Greneral of His Majesty's Pro- 
vince of the Massachusetts-Bay; and Major-General in his 
Land Forces, &c. 

Sir, 

As THE professed Design of the following Observations is to 
^^ show the great Value and Importance of the British Colo- 
nies in North-America, and the unjust Encroachments of 
the French upon his Majesty's Territories there, th^ can be ad- 
dressed to no one with so much Propriety as to your Excellency, 
who hath so largely contributed to explain and enforce the one, 
and to oppose and prevent the other. 

With your Views fixed to the British Interest in these Respects, 
it would be extreamly difficult, if not impossible, to describe the 
incessant Labours you have gone thro', while you had the Weight 
of three Expeditions at once upon you; that of Nova-Scotia, twice 
before relieved and maintained by your Succours & Vigilance; of 
Crown Point, so absolutely necessary to secure the Friendship 
and Fidelity of the Six Nations; and of Niagara, the Key of the 
Entrance into the great Lakes, and of the French Communication 
with the Missisippi; for the successful Execution of which last 
Expedition, you are now hazarding your Person. 

You will permit me. Sir, to say that it is very much owing to 
your Representations, that the Interest of these Plantations is 
made the great Object of the Attention of their Mother-Country, 
and that Spirit raised, which so happily prevails in Great Britain, 
for their Preservation from the destructive Schemes of the French. 

Ill 



The Wisdom of your Councils, and the Integrity of your Con- 
duct, always employed for the general Welfare of these Colonies, 
have gained you a Confidence thro' them all; without which the 
best concerted Plans would be ineffectual in our present Circum- 
stances. In Consequence of this, the Northern Governments so 
speedily raised the large Number of Troops now gone upon the 
Expedition against Crown Point; and your own Province those 
Troops which in Conjunction with a Number of ^ his Majesty's 
Forces there, have already dispossessed the French at Nova Scotia 
of all their Forts in that Province, having again exerted that noble 
Spirit which heretofore called forth by you, compelled Louisbourg 
to surrender, and gave Peace to Europe. 

I might add, as a Reason of this Address, my Personal At- 
tachment, founded upon a long Knowledge of your superiour Abili- 
ties, your Learning, Humanity and Politeness, and every benevo- 
lent Affection, that render your private Character amiable; but 
I waive this for pubUd^ Considerations, your Regard to which you 
esteem your first Felicity, and think none of your Talents deserv- 
ing of any Estimation, in Comparison with those which you employ 
for the Benefit of Mankind. 



May Success under the Protection of the Divine Providence, 
attend your Enterprize upon Niagara, by reducing which and 
securing that important Pass, may- yoii_hA f|»A Tngtrument of se^ 
curing ta Great Britain theJDominion of the Lakes and rich Coun^ 
tries beyond the Apriflrhian Mountains:^ 49d. by cutti^[^^C!^e 
French from their ambitioua Schemes» may you lay the Founda- 
tion of a lasting Peace. This may you soon see, and continue long 
to enjoy, and by cultivating the Arts thereof, adorn that Country 
which you shall have saved by your Councils and Arms* 

I am with the utmost R^ard 

Your Exceixenct's 
Most obedient humble Servant, 

WiLUAM Clarke* 
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PREFACE 

THE Observations on the late and present Conduct of the 
French &c., were wrote towards the latter End of the last 
Year; but the Publication of them hath been unavoidably 
deferred *till this Time; they might have been more seasonable 
when they were first wrote, but it is hoped that even now they will 
not be entirely without their Use. 

The Author's Design did not lead him to ascertain the precise 
Boundaries of the English and French Territories in North Ameri- 
ca, nor yet to lay any Plan for driving the French from their late 
and present Encroachments upon the British ones, much less to 
make any long Deductions from the Facts he hath laid down. 

His only View was, in the most concise Manner, consistent 
with Perspicuity, to show, that the French had made many un- 
warrantable Encroachments upon the British Territories in North 
America, contrary to the Treaty of Utrecht & Aix-la-Chapelle; 
that if they were suffered to go on, or but feebly opposed, they 
would greatly distress the British Colonies, and in Time become 
absolute Masters of them all; and finally to show from the State 
of the Colonies with Relation to Great Britain, how far she her- 
self would be affected by such a Change of Dominion in North 
America. 

The great Armament the French have fitted out since that 
time, and sent hither at such a vast Expence, confirm the Observa- 
tions upon the Plan of the French Court with Regard to this Part 
of the World, and the near Approaches they have made to the 
actual Execution of a great Part of it, are a convincing Proof of the 
Danger to which these Colonies must be always exposed, from the 
boundless Ambition of that Court, unless a watdif ul and constant 
Attention be given to all their Motions by the Crown of Great 
Britain. 

If this Attention had not been given at this Juncture, Nova 
Scotia, now more than ever secured to the Crown of Great Britain, 
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would before this Time have been in the Hands of the French. Of 
what fatal Consequence that would have been not only to the rest 
of his Majesty's Colonies in North America but to Great Britain 
itself, enough is said in the following Pages. Neither is it to be 
imagined that we are altogether free from Danger from that Part 
of the Squadron that hath escaped the Vigilance of Admiral Bos- 
cawen: Though indeed their Grand Scheme seems to be broke 
by the seasonable Arrival of the English Squadron upon this Coast. 

Great Part of these Observations are taken from Memorials 
and other Papers of his Excellency Govemour SmRLET, which he 
was so kind as to put into the Author's Hands; neither hath he 
made less free with any other Papers he could get into his Posses- 
sion. 

The first Part of a Treatise upon the present State of North 
America, lately published in London, wrote with the greatest Per- 
spicuity, Judgment and Spirit, (for which every Englishman is 
greatly obliged to the ingenious Author) did not come into my 
Hands till the greatest Part of this was printed off. Had I seen 
it before, it would have induced me in some Measure to have altered 
my Plan. But tho' the Author hath greatly superseded me, by 
exactly ascertaining the Boimdaries of the British and French 
Territories in North America, and by giving an Account of the 
more early Encroachments of the French upon the British Rights 
and Possessions, and going into many other Things beyond my 
Design (which I was in hopes some such able Hand would do) I 
still flatter myself the following Observations may have some good 
Effect towards promoting the British Interest. 

The Observations concerning the Increase of Mankind, Peo- 
pling of Countries &c., were wrote some Years ago, but the in- 
genious Author woidd never suffer them to be made publick till 
now, when he hath been prevailed upon to consent to it by some 
of his Friends, who thought the Publication of them would be of 
general Benefit and Advantage. 
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OBSERVATIONS on the late and present Conduct 
of the French in North America 

THE late and present Conduct of the French in North America 
is now very justly become the Object of Attention of the 
British Nation. They are sensible that their unjustifiable 
Encroachments must be attended with bad Consequences to the 
British Colonies there; and that in the Event, Great Britain itself 
must be greatly affected. But the Sense of these Things is, how- 
ever, so general and indeterminate that it may not be amiss at this 
junctiure, plaioly and particularly to shew. the Importance of the 
Qritish Colonies m North America to the Mother Kingdom; and 
the necessary fatal Consequences of the present Measures the 
FceBicfa 4ire piursuing, unless a speedy and final Stop be put to 
them. 

To render the whole more plain and inteUigible, it seems pro- 
per previously to mention his Majesty's undoubted Right to those 
Territories that the French have been and are now invading, and 
fortifying themselves upon; and to give a succinct Account of the 
encroachments they have made since the Treaty of Utrecht, and 
the later one of Aix-la-Chapelle, with some other occasional Re- 
marks. 

Sebastian Cabot, who sailed from England with a Commission 
from Henry the VII. first discovered the Northern Continent of 
America, in 1497; and took possession of it for that Monarch. 

It is needless to take notice of what particular Parts of this 
Continent the French have since at different Times possessed 
themselves, which have been afterwards confirmed to them by 
Treaty; or to ascertain the exact Boundaries of all his Britannick 
Majesty's Territories in North America. 

It will be sufficient for the present purpose to observe, that 
the Province of Nova Scotia, or Accadia, was first granted by 
King James I. imder certain determinate Bounds. 
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That the French were afterwards in possession of it; that dur- 
ing the time of their possession, they understood the Limits to ex- 
tend every Way as far at least, as those described in King James's 
Grant. 

That at the Negotiation for the Treaty of Utrecht it was ex- 
pressly insisted upon by the French King, that Accadia extended 
westward of St. John's River. 

That by the Treaty of Utrecht the said Province was ceded 
to the Crown of Great Britain, according to its antient Limits, 
which was confirmed by the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle; tho' Com- 
missaries were to be appointed by the respective Crowns, to settle 
the precise Limits. 

That the Iroquois, or Indians of the Five (now Six) Nations, 
as they are commonly called, had voluntarily put themselves under 
the Protection of the Crown of Great Britain, from the first Settle- 
ment of the English in that Country. 

That it never was disputed before the Treaty of Utrecht, but 
always agreed by all Authors, whether English or French, that 
Lake Iroquois, by the French called Lake Champlain, Lake Cada- 
raqui or Ontario, and Lake Erie, with the Country adjacent, was 
the proper Country of the Iroquois. 

That part of the Iroquois formerly inhabited on the North 
Side of the Lake Ontario, and are in the French Maps called Iro* 
quois du Nord. 

That that part of the River St. Lawrence, as it is now calledf 
between Lake Cadaraqui, and where the River Outawawa falls 
into it near Mont-Real was formerly called the River Iroquois. 

That the Iroquois have conquered most of the other Tribes 
inhabiting between them and the River Missisippi; and therefore 
those Lands by right of Conquest belong to the Iroquois, and as 
such are considered by them. 
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That by the Treaty of Utrecht the Iroquois and theh* Country 
are expressly acknowledged to belong to» and be under the Do- 
minion of, the Crown of Great Britain. 

That in 1744, at a Conference between the Commissioners of 
the Colony of Virginia and the Deputies of the Six Nations at Lan- 
caster in Pennsylvania, the Deputies of the Six Nations expressly 
asserted their right to the Soil of the Country claimed by the Colo- 
ny of Virginia from the Mountains backwards; and for a valuable 
Consideration at that Time sold it to that Colony. 

That the Colonies of the Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
Virginia claim extent as far West as the South Sea founded origi- 
nally on a Grant of King James 1st. in 1606. 

Notwithstanding the notoriety of these Facts, and these ex- 
press Stipulations, the French did, after the Treaty of Utrecht, 
make some Encroachments on the North East Part of the Province 
of Nova Scotia for carrying on a Fishery there. 

In the Country of the Iroquois they erected several Fortresses, 
one between Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, on the east of the great 
Falls of Niagara, to Command the Indians that should pass by 
the South Side of the Lakes; another at the west end of Lake Erie; 
and a very strong one at the south end of Lake Iroquois or Lake 
Champlain, commonly called Crown Point. This last is of the 
more Importance, as it gives the French the Command of that 
Lake; serves for a Barrier to Mont-Real on that side; and as a 
magazine for stores, and a Rendezvous for Troops whenever the 
French or their Indians make any Incursions into the Colony of 
New York, or the Western Frontiers of the Massachusetts-Bay, 
& New-Hampshire. It's about one Hundred and twenty miles 
from the City of Albany, all Water Carriage saving a small Carry- 
ing Place; and eighty six miles from the nearest part of Connecticut 
River. 

These Encroachments made in Time of Peace before the last 
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War, they pretend to hold till the Limits of the Territories be- 
longing to the two Crowns respectively in North America are set- 
tled by Conmiissaries. This is common French Policy, or rather 
Perfidy. 

The French Court seem always to have made North America 
an object of great attention; and long ago to have formed a plan, 
which they have been steadily, tho' slowly, carrying into execu- 
tion. 

Since the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle they have been more 
hasty; well knowing of what advantage it would be to their ambi- 
tious views of universal Monarchy to accomplish it. Their en- 
croachments have been more numerous, their hostilities more vio- 
lent. 

In the Province of Nova Scotia, they have erected a Fort near 
Bay Vert; from whence they have a Comjnunication by Water 
with Louisbourgh and Canada, and other French Settlements. 
They have erected another strong one upon the Isthmus of the 
Peninsula, mounted with 26 Cannon, which commands the Basin 
and Harbour of Chignecto or Bobaussin; and within very near can- 
non-shot of an inferior one built by the English on the other side 
of the Basin. They have seized St. John's River, and erected two 
Forts there; from one of which they had lately the Insolence to fire 
upon one of the King's ships. They have engrossed the whole 
Furr-Trade of that River to themselves; which, before the late 
Peace, was wholly carried on by the English. So that in reality, 
considering the Disposition of the French Inhabitants, and the 
Indians that are under their Influence and Direction, they are 
more eflFectually Masters of that whole Province than the English. 
They have, in conjunction with the Indians, who have been insti- 
gated by them, committed many Acts of Hostilities against his 
Majesty's Troops, and other subjects in that province; killed many, 
and taken others prisoners; besides plundering vessels and then 

burning them. 
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Since the Treaty of Utrecht, they have settled a considerable 
Village on both Sides the River Chaudi^re;* At some Leagues 
distance from the southerly bank of the River St. Lawrence, about 
twenty Leagues up this River (Chaudidre) there is a Land Car- 
riage of a few miles to the River Kennebeck. At this place, if 
they have not already built a Fort, there has been good intelli- 
gence that they had designed one. From thence the whole force 
of Canada might, in a few days, be poured into the Eastern Parts 
of the Colony of the Massachusetts-Bay; the great nursery of 
Trees for Masts, Yards, and Bowsprits, for the Royal Navy. 

Since the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, they have erected several 
more fortresses in the country of the Iroquois : one upon the north 
side of the Lake Ontario, directly opposite to the English Fort at 
Oswego on the south side, (called by them Fort Trunto) at the 
place where the Indians, that come by the north side of the Lakes, 
used to pass this Lake in order to Trade at Oswego. They have 
built a large strong stone trading house between the Lakes Erie 
and Ontario, to the westward of the great Falls of Niagara, to pre- 
vent the Indians passing the south Side of the Lakes to Oswego. 

In the year 175S they marched a large armed Force, consist- 
ing of Regulars, Militia and Indians, from Mont-Real into the 
Country of the Iroquois, altho' forbid by the Indians by three 
several Messages, and threatened to destroy all the Indians that 
should oppose them. The same year they built two Forts, one 
upon a river that empties itself into the Lake Erie, the other at 
fifteen Miles' distance on the River Obeuf, which falls into the 
River Ohio.f 

*The River Chaudi^e empties itself into the River St. Lawrence, on the south side, a 
League and a half above the City of Quebec. 

fThe River Ohio, in the Indian Language, means the same as Belle Rivi^e in the French. 
It is a smooth easy River, not interrupted with falls; for what is called the Falls near where it 
is joined by the River Oubasche, is nothing more than a Ripling. It takes its Rise in the Coun- 
try of the Iroquois, & runs upon the Back of the English Settlements, & after a Course of more 
than 200 Leagues, according to the Accounts of the Indian Traders, it is joined by the River 
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Early the next year the French marched to a small English 
Fort at the Forks of Mohongahala, lower down the River Ohio; 
garrisoned by a small Number of People from Virginia, who were 
obliged to surrender upon terms on the first summons. 

Some time after the same year, a body of eleven hundred men, 
French and Indians attacked Major Washington, Commander of 
the Virginia Forces, whose Corps consisted of but about three 
Hundred Men, & obliged him to surrender upon Articles of Capitu- 
lation. 

They have built another Fort at the Forks, where the River 
Oubasche falls into the River Ohio. How many more Fortresses 
they have erected lower down towards the River Missisippi, and 
on that River, I do not pretend to know. They have likewise 
built two Vessels like our Brigantines, of about sixty or seventy 
tons for transportation on the Lake Ontario. These Lakes are 
large inland seas, navigable by vessels of a considerable burthen. 

By the Treaty of Utrecht, confirmed by the Treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, it is expressly stipulated that the French shall have Li- 
berty of passing into the Country of the Five Nations and other 
Indians in Friendship with Great Britain, for the sake of Com- 
merce; and that the English shall have the same Liberty of passing 
into the coimtries of the Indians in friendship with the French on 
the same Purpose. 

Since the last Treaty, the French have plundered several of 

Oubasche, & after a Course of 80 Leagues more, it falls into the River Mississippi. In its 
Course it receives many rivers from the north and the south. The Savannahs or Interval 
Lands adjoining to this, and some of the other rivers, that run into it, are in many places of 
such large extent that it is agreed by all they form a compleat Horison. The country about it, 
abounds with Deer, Moose, Elks, &c. the Climate temperate, & the Soil fruitful and easy of 
Cultivation. The far greater number of the Indians live upon those branches of this river 
that come into it from the Northward, and still further to the Northward; the English settle- 
ments are to the Southward. This river therefore with the river St. Lawrence, and the inter- 
vening Lakes, form a perfect Communication between Quebec and Missisippi, and a line of 
separation when filled with French Forts and Settlements between the far greater Number of 
the Indians, and the English Settlements. 
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Majesty's subjects trading, not in the Countries of the Indians 
in friendship with the French, but in the Countries of the Iroquois 
and other Indian Nations in Friendship with Great Britain, of 
goods to a very great value; killed some, made others prisoners, 
and transported several to Old France. They have lately avowed 
in the most publick manner their determined resolution to make 
prisoners all his Majesty's subjects that they shall find trading in 
those Countries, and to confiscate their effects. 

This conduct of the French has deterred all the Traders of his 
Majesty's colonies from passing into the Indian Countries for the 
sake of Commerce; altho' before these hostilities of the French, 
three hundred Traders went yearly from the single Colony of 
Pennsylvania. 

Besides these open hostilities and barefaced encroachments, 
the French are continually making use of every Art Policy can 
suggest, with the greatest industry humane Nature is capable of, 
to seduce the Indians in alliance with the English, and draw them 
over to their interest. For this purpose the most artful & zealous 
of their Missionaries are sent among them. The lower people are 
encouraged to live amongst and intermarry with the natives. The 
priests after they are admitted amongst them, soon gain a great 
ascendency over them. They make use of the Religion they teach 
them to inspire them with the greatest hatred to the English, and 
attachment to the French. In this they have had but too much 
success; assisted as they have been, by the bad conduct of some of 
the English Governments, to the Indians of the most consequence. 

Many years ago, /t number of the Iroquois, the most antient 
and faithful Allies of the English, and the most war-like of all the 
Indian Nations, went off and settled above Mont Real. They 
have lately persuaded one half of the Onondago Tribe, with many 
other Indians to remove; and have built theni a Chiurch and Fort. 
Many of the Senekas, the most numerous Tribe of the Six Nations, 
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appear to be much inclined to the French; and there is great reason 
to fear that the whole body of the Six Nations will soon be lost 
to the Crown of Great Britain and gained by the French; unless 
some proper measures be taken to prevent them» and to regain 
those that are lost. 

The Indians in the French interest are» upon all proper op- 
portunities» instigated by their priests, who have generaUy the 
chief management of their publick Councils, to acts of hostility 
against the English, even in time of profound peace between the 
two Crowns* Of this there are many undeniable instances. The 
War between the Indians & the Colonies of the Massachusetts- 
Bay & New Hampshire, in 1723 by which those Colonies suffered 
so much damage, was begun by the instigation of the French; their 
supplies were from them, and there are now original letters of sev- 
eral Jesuits to be produced, whereby it evidently appears that 
they were continually animating the Indians, when almost tired 
with the War, to a further prosecution of it. The French not only 
excited the Indians and supplied them, but joined their own forces 
with them in all the late hostilities that have been committed with- 
in his Majesty's Province of Nova Scotia. 

From an intercepted letter this Year from the Jesuit at Penob- 
scot, and from other information, it is certain that they have been 
using their utmost Endeavours to excite the Indians to new Acts 
of Hostility against his Majesty's Colony of the Massachusetts 
Bay, and some have been committed. * 

The French not only excite the Indians to acts of hostility, 
but reward them for it, by buying the English prisoners of them; 
for the ransom of each of which they afterwards demand the price 
that is usually given for a slave in these Colonies. They do this 

^Since the writing this, the Indians at the instigation of the French have committed num- 
erous hostilities upon the English, in the Governments of Virginia, Maryland, New York, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay; and the two last Governments have declared war against sev- 
eral Tribes of the Abinaqui Indians. 
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under the specious pretence of rescuing the poor prisoners from 
the cruelties and barbarities of the Savages; but in reality to en- 
courage them to continue their depredations; as they can by this 
means get more by hunting the English than by himting Wild 
Beasts; while in reality the French at the same time, keep up a 
large army of Indians entirely at the expence of the English, with- 
out any to themselves. 

It is very imcertain, & difBcult to guess, what may be the num- 
ber of Indians scattered upon the back of the English & French 
settlements, thro' this vast Continent. But if the account be 
true, or near true that was given in an open Council of the Six Na- 
tions at Turpehawkie, on their return from the Treaty at Philadel- 
phia, in 1742, there must be a great many thousand of them. 

And altho' the Indians live scattered, as a hunter's life re- 
quires, they may be collected together from almost any distance, 
as they can find their subsistence from their gun in their travelling. 

But let the number of the Indians be what it will, they are 
not formidable meerly on accoimt of their numbers; there are many 
other circumstances that give them a great advantage over the 
English. 

The English inhabitants, tho' numerous, are extended over a 
large Tract of Land, five hundred Leagues in length, on the Sea- 
Shoar; and altho' some of their trading towns are thick settled, 
their settlements in the Coimtry towns, must be at a distance from 
each oth^r. Besides that in a new country where lands are cheap, 
people are fond of acquiring large tracts to themselves; and there- 
fore in the out settlements, they must be more remote: and as 
the people that move out are generally poor, they sit down either 
where they can easiest procui'e land or soonest raise a subsistence; 
add to this, that the English have fixed settled habitations, the 
easiest and shortest passages to which the Indians by constantly 
himting the woods, are perfectly well acquainted with; whereas 
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the English know little or nothing of the Indian Conutry, nor of 
the passages through the woods that lead to it. The Indian way 
of making war is by sudden attacks upon exposed places; and as 
soon as they have done mischief they retire, and either go home by 
the same or some different Rout, as they think safest, or go to 
some other place at a distance to renew their Stroke. If a suffi- 
cient party should happily be ready to piursue them, it is a great 
chance, whether in a country consisting of Woods and Swamps, 
which the English are not acquainted with, the enemy do not lay 
in ambush for them in some convenient place, and from thence 
destroy them. If this should not be the case, but the English 
should piursue them, as soon as they have gained the rivers, by 
means of their canoes, to the use of which they are brought up 
from their Infancy, they presently get out of their reach. Fur- 
ther, if a body of men were to march into their Country to the 
places where they are settled, they can, upon the least notice, 
without great disadvantage quit their present habitations, and be- 
take themselves to new ones. 

But to retiun from these occasional remarks, and to point out 
the consequences of the present measiures of the French, if they 
are suffered to pursue them: 

The first and most immediate will be the engrossing the whole 
Furr and Pelt Trade. The Furrs and Pelts imported into Eng- 
land have been computed to amount to about £90,000 Sterling 
per Annum, besides what are used in the Plantations, which is no 
inconsiderable quantity; but I believe greatly exceed that sum. 
What part is imported from North America, and what from the 
Northern Parts of Europe, I cannot tell. The whole Indian Trade 
of North America is carried on entirely by barter; and that chiefly, 
& indeed almost wholly for Strouds, Duffils, Blankets, & other 
Manufactures of Great Britain. 

The present Trade therefore is of great consequence, and if it 
was properly prosecuted, the advantages arising to Great Britain 
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would be in proportion to its increase; not only as it would occasion 
a greater consumption of British manufactures, but likewise as it 
would bring in a greater quantity of those valuable commodities, 
which Great Britain must otherwise purchase from other Powers 
at a dearer rate, and pay for in Money too. The Indians may be 
supplied cheaper from the English than from the French; this is 
very evident, inasmuch as the French are frequently supplied from 
Albany, by the means of their Indians (who are really Factors for 
the French) with great part of their goods at an advanced price, 
and yet have their own profit upon them when they sell them to 
the Indians. The English Colonies are better situated, were it 
not for the French encroachments, to carry the Trade into the 
Indian country, than those of the French; and are ther^ore capa* 
ble of increasing and extending this Trade to a greater advantage 
than they. But notwithstanding the advantages of the English, 
and the disadvantages of the French, the latter have always pushed 
it on with greater vigour, and have always had by much the largest 
share of it. Neither is this much to be wondered at, since the 
French of Canada have scarce any other Trade but this; and this 
is so essential to that settlement, that if they were once to be cut 
off from it, that must soon languish and decay. Besides that the 
tax paid by the Company on this Trade, is one of the principal 
Funds from whence the supplies are raised for defraying the charg- 
es of that Government. 

The Pelts & Furrs imported into France, amoimted some 
years ago, to no less than £135,000 Sterling per Annum; and 
since that time, the French Trade in those commodities has been 
continually increasing, whilst that of the English hath been di- 
minishing; and in a little time will very probably, nay must ne- 
cessarily be entirely lost to the English & gained by the French, 
if the latter are suffered to continue possessed of their present en- 
croachments, and to strengthen themselves in them. 

Whoever will compare the account already given of these en- 
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croachments, with the Map of the Country, must see at the first 
view that they have taken, & are taking possession of, and fortify- 
ing all the most important places upon the Lakes & Rivers, upon 
the back of all the Northern Colonies; by which the Indians must 
pass from their country to trade with the English, or the English 
into the Indian Country on the same purpose. 

When they shall have sufficiently strengthened themselves in 
these, they will effectually cut off all Communication between the 
Indians and the English settlements; and oblige the natives to 
trade solely with them, whether they will nor no. Besides, the 
natives will find it more for their advantage in that case to trade 
with the French than with the English: for as the French, with 
their Forts, will carry their trade into the different parts of the 
Indian country, can any one imagine the Indians will carry their 
goods many hundred miles, attended with great fatigue and diffi- 
culty, to exchange them for those very Commodities that they can 
be supplied with for the same goods, in a manner at their own 
doors? No, certainly they will not. 

Besides the engrossing this Trade to themselves, the French 
will, in a little time, draw all the Indians entirely off from the Eng- 
lish, and firmly attach them to their interest. The cutting off 
the commimication between the English and the Indians by the 
French Forts and settlements, will oblige the Indians to trade with 
the French, whether they will or no. Their carrying the Trade 
into the Indian country, and supplying them with the comi!nodities 
they want at their own doors, will make it their interest to trade 
with them. This exchange of commodities, if properly regulated, 
will attach the Indians to the interest of those that supply them 
with what they cannot subsist without. But above all, the vig- 
our and resolution of the French in carrying on settlements, build- 
ing Forts & strengthening themselves in them at such a distance 
from their present country, few as their inhabitants are, will give 
them a high opinion of the French courage, and create a depend- 
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ance upon them. On the other hand, the tame behaviour of the 
English in looking quietly on, or in making but a feeble resistance 
against these violent encroachments, while their interest is so deep- 
ly concerned, their colonies are so many, and their inhabitants so 
numerous, will give them a mean, contemptible opinion of them. 
They will look upon the English as dastardly cowards; upon the 
French as brave men; upon the one as fit to be relied upon for pro- 
tection; on the other as unworthy of the least Confidence, & rath» 
wanting assistance & protection from them, than capable of afford- 
ing them any. 

A Sachem of one of the tribes of the Six Nations publickly re- 
proached the English with this at the late Conference between 
Commissioners from the British Governments and the Six Na- 
tions, at Albany. Addressing himself to the Commissioners: 
'Tfou talk," said he, "of your strength, where do we see it? The 
French build Forts, and keep them when they have done; the Eng- 
lish do not hinder them: The French behave like Men, the Eng- 
lish like Women." 

The Six Nations are the bravest warriors of all the Indians. 
They have always been in alliance with the English, and had for- 
merly the greatest Aversion to the French. They once not only 
threatened, but had very near compleated the destruction of Cana- 
da : but from the neglect of the English to cultivate this temper, and 
indeed from a direct contrary conduct in some of the Governments 
and from the industry and assiduity of the French to gain them to 
their interest, many went off and settled amongst the French a 
long time ago; a great number are lately gone off; those that re- 
main are very wavering in their affections to the English, and there 
is not the least doubt to be made but that they will entirely aban- 
don us; and that in a very little time, if they have not already agreed 
to do it, unless we behave with more discretion and justice towards 
them, & more vigour and resolution against the French. 

If this should be the case; if these Indians should be gained 
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to the French and the numerous tribes in alliance with them, all 
the rest of the Indians upon the whole continent would infallibly 
be brought into the same interest. What use the French would 
make of these new Allies, we know too well from past experience. 
Th^ would most certaiidy employ them even in time of profound 
peace between the two Crowns, against any or all the British set- 
tlements as would best suit their ambitious views and designs. 

It has been already remarked that the tribes of Indians living 
upon the Lakes and the Rivers that run upon the back of the Eng- 
lish settlements in North America, are very numerous, and can 
furnish a great nimiber of fighting men; all perfectly well ac- 
quainted with the Use of Arms as soon as capable of carrying 
them; as they get the whole of their subsistence from hunting; 
and that this Army, large as it may be, can be maintained by the 
French without any expence. 

From their numbers, their situation, and the rivers that run 
into the English settlements, it is easy to conceive that they can 
at any time make an attack upon, and constantly Annoy as many 
of the exposed English settlements as they please; and those at 
any distance from each other. 

The eflfects of such incursions have been too severely felt by 
many of the British colonies, especially in the eastern parts of 
New England, not to be very well known. The entire breaking 
up places that had been for a considerable time settled at a great 
Expence, both of Labour and Money; burning the houses, destroy- 
ing the stock, killing and making prisoners great numbers of the 
inhabitants; with all the cruel usage they meet with in their cap- 
tivity, is only a part of the scene. All other places that are exposed 
are kept in continual terror; the lands lay waste and uncultivated 
from the danger that attends those that shall presume to work up- 
on them: besides the inmiense charge the Governments must be 
at in a very ineffectual manner to defend their extended frontiers; 
and all this from the influence the French have had over but com- 
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paratively a few of the Indians. To the same or greater evils still 
will every one of the Colonies be expoised, whenever the same in- 
fluence shall be extended to the whole body of them. 

South Carolina may be easily annoyed in this manner by the 
Indians that live near the French settlements upon the River Mis- 
sisippi, and the branches of the other Rivers that run into it. 
South Carolina indeed hath this advantage at present, that these 
Indians have been for a long time, and are still in strict alliance 
with them; and whilst they continue closely attached to their in- 
terest, they will be a barrier to them against the French and their 
Indians: But this is a very precarious dependence, considering 
how easy it will be for the French, after they have gained the rest 
of the numerous tribes, to secure them also to their interest, or 
else to employ their Indians to cut them off. 

The late and present enterprises of the French, with the assis- 
tance of the Indians, upon the borders of Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia, and North Carolina are too strong proofs how much they 
are exposed. 

New York is not more secure; but on the contrary, if the 
French should gain the Six Nations to their interest (of which 
there is the greatest danger) as these are the most war-like of all 
the Indians, as they are perfectly well acquainted with that Coun- 
try, and might perhaps have a particular resentment against that 
Colony; and at the same time can be easily suppUed by water from 
the French Magazine at Crown Point, with ammunition and pro- 
visions; this Colony would perhaps be more exposed than almost 
any other to the most cruel ravages and depredations. 

The Colonies of New Jerseys, Connecticut and Rhode Island 
are at present secured, by having some of the other Colonies as a 

barrier to them. 

• 

The western parts of the Colonies of the Massachusetts Bay, 
and New Hampshire, lay open to the incursions of the Indians 
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that may be supplied from Crown Point, it being not quite ninety 
miles from that Fort to Connecticut River. But the Eastern parts 
of these Provinces, especially the Province of the Massachusetts 
Bay, are still more exposed, and have been often and for a long 
time together, thro' the instigation of our good allies the French, 
the Theatre of War. 

The St. John's and other Nova Scotia Indians, whom the 
French have gained to an entire dependance upon them, may be 
employed either against the eastern parts of New England, or the 
Province of Nova Scotia. 

The damage the Province of Nova Scotia has already su£Pered 
from them, at the instigation and with the assistance of the French, 
has been such as has hitherto prevented their making settlements 
back into the country, whereon they might raise their own sub- 
sistence, and threatens, if not remedied, to prevent any future 
settlement of that country by the English. 

Upon the whole it cannot be doubted that if the French should 
engross the Furr Trade to themselves, and attach the Indians firm- 
ly to their interest/ they would never want inclination nor power 
to employ them, even in Time of profound Peace between the two 
Crowns, to harass any number of the English Colonies as should 
best suit their purposes; which, besides all the other evils already 
mentioned, would be attended with this, that it would eflFectually 
hinder the increase and settlement of his Majesty's Territories, 
whilst it would give the French an opportunity to inc r c a s o fe s ettle 
their own, and not only their own, but such part of his Majesty's 
as they have unjustly taken possession oi. 

But the calamities of the English Colonies would be greatly 
increased under these Circumstances in case of a war between the 
two Crowns. 

As the Fort at Crown Point, where the French may collect 
a sufficient number of forces for their purpose, is within little more 
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than a hundred miles of the city of Albany, and much nearer to 
many of their other settlements, as there is an easy passage by 
water from this Fort, it would be no difficult matter for the French, 
with the assistance of the Indians, especially of the Six Nations, who 
border upon and are intimately acquainted with every part of that 
colony, not only to biun and destroy the out settlements, but even 
the city of Albany itself, before they could receive assistance from 
the other parts of the Government. At the same time their neigh- 
bours may be prevented from giving them any, by having employ- 
ment enough at home, to defend their own frontiers against other 
parties of Indians. 

The same remark may be made with regard to the western 
Frontier of the Colony of the Massachusetts Bay : but it is in the 
eastern part that this Colony and the Province of New Hamp- 
shire is most exposed in time of war to the ravages of the French 
and their Indians. 

Quebec, the Capital of all the French Governments, is so 
near to this part of the Massachusetts, that whilst other parts of 
the coimtiy, and their neighbours too, are kept in a continual 
alarm by parties of Indians, the who le force of Canada^ with as 
many Indians as they see cause to join with them, may very sud- > 
denly and secretly make their attack here, bum and destroy many | 
towns, break up others, kill many of the inhabitants, and make 
more prisoners, destroy their stock, and return back with great 
security, before a sufficient force could be sent against them, j 
They might at the same time destroy the King's Woods, from 
whence Masts, &c. are supplied for the Royal Navy, unless they 
should hope one day to be masters of them themselves and on that 
account reserve them for their own use. But in case of a War be- ^^ 
tween the two Crowns, the Province of Nova Scotia will not only 
feel all the forementioned calamitous effects, but under its present 
circumstances would be in danger of being totally lost to the Crown 
of Great Britain and gained by the French. As Louisbourg, which 
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is in the neighbourhood of this, is on all accounts a proper, place of 
rendezvous for regular troops and a navy to be sent from France, 
as the French have already a Fort upon Bay Vert and another up- 
on the Basin of Chignecto, as they have secured the River of St. 
John's, and attached the Indians of that river, and the other In- 
dians of that river, and the other Indians, to their interest, as the 
French inhabitants are well known to be better inclined to the 
French than the English Government, and must eternally be so, 
as long as they are suffered to have French Roman Catholic priests 
subjects of the French King and under the direction of the Bishop 
of Quebec, among them; aad as the English have not one Fort, ex- 
cept Annapolis Royal, that can hold out one day against a proper 
number of regular Forces provided with sufficient cannon, if the 
French should, before the English are aware of it, send a large 
body of troops, with necessary Artillery, and a number of Men of 
War to protect them, the French inhabitants, who amount to many 
thousands, would upon their first appearance, universally revolt, 
^jand the conquest of that whole Province would not take up one 
\ \^ fortnight. .When the French have once made a conquest of this 
^ Province, and strengthened themselves in iU they wiE have laid a 
' good Tbundation for dispossessing the English, in some future 
time, of all their other Colonies in North America, and. securing 
them to themselves, with all the advantages of them. 

That the French have had this in view from the beginning of 
their Settlements in North America, seems clear from their sur- 
rounding the Engliish Colonies, and building Forts upon the Lakes, 
and most convenient rivers on the back of the English settlements 
from St. Lawrence River to Missisippi, and claiming an exclusive 
navigation in those lakes and rivers, and the property of all that 
part of the Continent. 

What a value France sets upon the Colony of Nova Scotia, 
and how essential a territory she esteems it for the support of her 
other Settlements, and for compassing the design she hath upon 
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the whole Continent of North America, plainly appears from the 
extreme reluctance with which she made the Cession of it to Great 
Britain at the Treaty of Utrecht; and it is clear from that nego- 
tiation, that nothing but the feeble state in which she then felt 
herself, nothing but the last necessity could have reduced her to 
make it. What an attentive eye she hath kept upon it ever since 
it hath been in the possession of the English, appears from the 
continual practices of the Govemour of Canada, the Bishop of 
Quebec, and the French missionaries from thence in time of peace, 
to seduce the French inhabitants from their allegiance to the 
Crown of Great Britain. The same is evident from the repeated 
attempts of the French during the late War: some of them very 
expensive and hazardous to a very considerable part of her navy, 
for the reduction of it; as also since the conclusion of the Peace, 
from her encroachments upon the isthmus and St. John's River, 
in manifest violation of her most solemn stipulations at Aix-la- 
Chapelle; and with an apparent view of holding herself in Readi- 
ness to take the first favourable opportunity upon a rupture be- 
tween the two Crowns, of surprizing the Colony. 

One great, and indeed main security of the English Colonies 
in North America, against the fatal effects of the French encroach- 
ment, consists in this, that the French settlements at present are 
not capable of subsisting a body of troops strong enough to over 
run the English settlements; but should the French make them- 
selves masters of Nova Scotia, which is a country fruitful of all 
kind of grain and provisions, they would be in a condition to in- 
troduce and subsist a body of troops strong enough with the French 
Acadians, and Inhabitants of Cape Breton and Canada, together 
with the Indians, to reduce all the English Colonies. 

Another great security to the English Colonies is, that the 
French have no convenient harbours, but only in the Island of 
Cape Breton; but should they make themselves masters of Nova 
Scotia, th^ might from their possession of so large a sea coast ex- 
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tending from Cape Sable to Cape Canceau, ninety leagues upon 
the Atlantic Ocean, abounding with most conmiodious harbours 
for ships of the largest burthen, be in a condition to dispute the 
Mastery of those seas. Those who know the situation and state 
of the Colonies upon the Continent of North America, will not 
doubt but that the inunediate effect of the French gaining Nova 
Scotia, would be the loss of the New England Cod fishery, and the 
intercepting and destroying the greatest part of the trade of those 
Colonies, the loss of the King's Woods in the Province of the Mas- 
sachusetts Bay and New Hampshire, which contain all the nur- 
series of white pine trees; from whence the British Navy is at pre- 
sent supplied with masts, yards and bowsprits; and occasion the 
breaking up all the English settlements within the Province of 
Maine, which is the eastern part of the province of the Massachusetts 
Bay, as also of Albany and the settlements about it, which makes 
the western part of New York: and that thus by degrees withi a 
proper force and the continual incursions of the Indians, all the 
English Colonies might probably be overrun in a few years, un- 
less they were strongly supported with regular troops from Home. 

This may appear very extraordinary at first view, consider- 
ing the superiour number of inhabitants within the English, to 
those of the French Colonies, especially as the English are masters 
of such a large sea coast: but if the advantages which the form 
of government in the French Colonies gives them, over that of 
the English Colonies in time of War is considered, this will not 
seem an improbable supposition. All the French settlements in 
North America, how many small Governments soever they may be 
divided into, are under the absolute conmiand of the Governor of 
Canada. 

The English Colonies, exclusive of Georgia and Nova Scotia, 
are divided into eleven distinct Governments, within each of 
which nothing of any consequence can be transacted but by their 
respective AssembUes. They are independent of each other, some 
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of them very remote from the other, those which are near are gener- 
ally disunited in their councils upon the manner of acting against 
the conmion enemy, disagreeing about the quota of men and 
money which they should respectively contribute; and consider- 
ing themselves as more or less concerned, according to the dis- 
tance of their Colonies from immediate danger, so that it is very 
difficult for them to agree upon any one plan, and as difficult to 
execute it, if one could be agreed on. Of this there is a most melan- 
choUy proof at this very time, since notwithstanding the present 
common danger, no two Governments can agree upon any mea- 
sures, nor has any one Government separately, except the Massa- 
chusetts Bay, acted with any degree of vigour; much less with that 
vigour that the present circumstances demand. * 

It is easy therefore to conceive that a large body of men, part 
of them regular Troops, with the assistance of the Indians, scat- 
tered thro' the Continent, upon the back of all the English colo- 
nies, (as the French settlements likewise are) when under the abso- 
lute command of one Governor-General, who upon all emergencies 
can direct their force as he pleases, may reduce a number of dis- 
united independent Colonies, unsupported with regular troops, tho' 
much superior to them in point of the number of inhabitants. 

The eflFects of this diflference of Government within the French 
& English Colonies were most sensibly felt in the late War. And 
if we may judge by the late & present proceedings of the French 
upon this Continent, they design we shall feel them more sensibly 
still, and that perhaps sooner than we imagine. 

It is therefore highly necessary that the most vigorous mea- 
sures should be speedily and unitedly projected and pursued, to 
oppose any further encroachments of the French, and to oblige 
them to relinquish those they have already made. The safety 
and security of all the English Colonies in North America, their 

*At that time the expedition to Crown Point was not on foot. 
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very being as English Colonies, make such measures absolutely 
necessary, and that without any loss of time. And how far the 
interest of Great Britain itself may make such measiu*es necessary, 
will appear from considering the importance of these Colonies to 
the Mother-Kingdom. 

That the present Grandeur of Great Britain is owing to its 
large and extended commerce, is agreed on all hands. 

That it is by this large oonmierce that she is enabled to keep 
up so large a Naval Force, and that the superiority of her Naval 
Force maintains her present power and independency, is equally 
certain. 

What addition is made to her commerce, and consequently 
her wealth, strength and superiority of Naval Power, by her being 
possessed of so many large Colonies, and particularly how far her 
Colonies in North America conduce to the support and increase 
of these, will appear from the following remarks. 

The inhabitants of the Colonies in North America make a 
large addition to the subjects of Great Britain. The extent of 
these Colonies, exclusive of the Island of Newfoundland, and mea- 
suring it upon the sea coast from Nova Scotia to Georgia, inclu- 
sive of both, is about five hundred leagues, and the depth of them 
as far back as the South Sea. 

The settlements, which are chiefly on the sea coast, may be 
computed to contain above one million inhabitants, exclusive of 
Indian savages and negro slaves. 

The inhabitants within the compass of one hundred and forty 
years, from which time the utmost ^Era of the eldest of these Colo- 
nies is to be dated, have from small drafts made out of the Mother- 
Country and her dependencies, chiefly in the beginning of their 
settlements, grown to their present number by the natural in- 
crease of the people, saving what addition they have received by 
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such as have transplanted themselves from the northern parts of 
Germany. 

It has been fomid by assessments made from time to time of 
the rateable Polls in the Province of the Massachusetts Bay, where 
there are now near two hundred thousand inhabitants, that taking 
their increase at a mediiun, from the first settlement of the Colony 
to the year 174S, they have doubled their number once in twenty 
years. 

If this should not be thought an equitable rule of estimating 
the future growth of the inhabitants within this Province, when 
their number is so large, (tho' it seems it should hold good as long 
as there is room enough for them to spread) yet it seems a moderate 
computation to reckon that their present number may be doubled 
at the end of thirty years, and if that is a just rule for rating the 
increase of the inhabitants within the other Colonies, as it seems 
to be, then the number of inhabitants within all the British Colo- 
nies in North America, may be expected from their natural in- 
crease, and without making any allowance for the transplanting 
of Protestant families from the Palatinate, Swiss Cantons, and 
other northern parts of Germany, to amount at the end of that 
period to near three millions. 

More distant calculations may seem too remote and uncertain; 
it may suffice to remark, that from the general htolthfulness of 
the climate thro' the whole range of these Colonies, and the im- 
mense tracts of lands fit for all kind of Agriculture, that this Ter- 
ritory is capable of supporting as many inhabitants at least as any 
Kingdom in Europe. 

The advantage accruing to the Mother-Country from the 
great number of inhabitants in her northern colonies, will appear 
from the consideration of the consumption they will occasion of 
British Manufactures, and also of all other European Commodities 
in general, which last must be landed and reship'd in Great Britain 
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(which is by the Acts of Trade made the staple of them for all the 
English Colonies) before they can be imported into America. 

I shall not enter into a detail of the European Commodities 
which are consumed within the Colonies, or a computation of 
what number of hands their present inhabitants may employ in 
England for furnishing them with the British ones: extracts from 
the Custom-House books of the Goods exported for the Colonies* 
have shewn them to be very large at present; what is exported for 
New England only amounting to Four Hundred thousand Pounds 
Sterling per Annum: and the future vent of them continually in- 
creasing in proportion to the growth of its inhabitants, must of it- 
self in time become a more considerable trade, and of a more bene- 
ficial nature in every respect to Great Britain, than all its branches 
of commerce with foreign states put together. It is computed 
that near half the present shipping of Great Britain is improved 
in the commerce carried on with her plantations, which trade alone 
will in time employ a much greater quantity of shipping than all 
the present Shipping of Great Britain. Besides, this trade will 
enable her with greater advantage to extend her Commerce with 
other countries. 

Another remark relates to the Fisheries carried on in the ad- 
jacent seas. Very particular estimates have been made of the 
New England Cod-Fishery, whereby the returns of it appear to be 
(exclusive of the Newfoundland Fishery, for all of which there is a 
sujfficient market) above One Hundred Thousand Pounds Sterling 
per Annum. All this Fish, except what is consumed in America, 
which is but an inconsiderable part of it, is exported to Portugal, 
Spain, and Italy, and there sold for gold, or bills of exchange paya- 
ble in Great Britain, from whence returns are made to the Colo- 
nies in English goods; so that the produce of the Fishery, as well as 
the profit of furnishing the outset of it, center in tie Mother- 
Country. 

Besides this, a Whale Fishery is carried on within the province 
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of the Massachusetts Bay, from whence considerable quantities 
of oil are yearly exported to England, perhaps to the amount of 
twenty thousand pounds Sterling, or more annually, the prime 
Cost in New England. 

The profits of these Fisheries are the more beneficial, as they 
are gained out of the sea, (a Fund not to be exhausted) and find 
employment for a great mmiber of hands, many of which might be 
useless or but of small account on shore; as is foimd to be the case 
of most countries with respect to the refuse part of their inhabi- 
tants : and Fisheries are more particularly advantageous to a mari- 
time power, as they breed up the best of sailors. The cod-fishery 
of New England has therefore been ever justly esteemed a good 
nursery of seamen for the Royal Navy, and it has the advantage 
even of the English Colliery in his respect, that whereas five or 
six hands are sufficient to navigate a Collier of a large burthen, a 
greater number of hands is necessary to be employed on board 
a fishing vessel of fifty tons, for navigating it and catching and 
curing the fish ; all of whom may be reckoned good seamen, or at 
least very fit for immediate service on board the King's ships. 

The next remark relates to the Naval Stores, Every species 
of these is of the growth and produce of the Northern Colonies. 
The Royal navy is almost wholly supplied from the Province of 
the Massachusetts Bay and New Hampshire, with masts, yards 
and bowsprits; as the shipping of England in general is with pitch 
and tar from Carolina. 

Upon this article it may be observed that it is an invaluable 
advantage to a maritime power to have its naval stores of the pro- 
duce of its own dominions, independent of a foreign state, and not 
liable to be cut oflf from them by the accident of War, or prohibi- 
tion of the Prince in /whose dominion they must be purchased : to 
have them likewise imported in its own shipping, at reasonable 
rates, and in exchange for its own manufactures. 
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The difference between being dependent upon a foreign Power 
for any of these Stores, and having them of the growth of the Brit- 
ish Territories, is remarkable in the article of tar. When Great 
Britain was obliged to take that species from the Northern Powers, 
the price of it rose to five pounds sterling per barrel; and Sweden 
in the year 1710 refused to let it be exported in English vessels. 
This imposition occasioned a bounty to be given by Parliament 
for the encouragement of raising Tar in the English Colonies in 
North America, the effect of which has been to lower the price of 
it to a tenth part of what was before given; and to be paid for to 
subjects of Great Britain in British manufactures, instead of being 
paid for to foreigners in silver and gold* 

Great Britain may likewise in time be supplied from her North- 
em Colonies with bar iron, hemp and Potash. Potash has been 
made in New England, and that of the best quality and imported 
from thence to England: and was the method of making it pub- 
lickly known. Great Britain might be supplied from her Colonies 
in North America with her whole Consumption of that article. 

The next remark relates to the rich conmiodities of Furrs, To- 
bacco* and rice, which are the produce of these Colonies. There 
is likewise a fair prospect of Carolina's raising sufficient plantations 
of Mulberry Trees for the production of Raw-Silk; they have al- 
ready got to a considerable perfection in the raising and making 
Indigo. Its Oranges are found to be near as good as those of Se- 
ville; and it is not to be doubted but that the climate and soil of 
the British Northern Colonies is capable of producing a variety 
of Wines that may vie with those of Europe. 

The next thing to be remarked is, that the lumber, horses 
and fish (not to mention the flour and pork) with which North 
America supplies the Sugar Colonies, are necessary for carrying 
on the sugar works in the plantations there, and for the subsistence 

*There are about 85,000 hogsheads of Tobacco exported annually from Virginia and Mary- 
land. 
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of their negroes, so that the support of these Islands depends upon 
that of the English Northern Colonies. Were those to be lost, 
the Sugar Islands, independent of their being conquered by the 
French, would soon languish and decay to such a degree as to be 
of little service to the Mother-Country. 



The last remark to be made is» that the Prince who holds pos- 
session of the English Colonies in North America will be in a con- 
dition to keep the sovereignty of tlxe. Atlantic Ocean, thro' which 
the homeward bound trade from the East and West-Indies gener- 
aUy passes. This evidently appears from the extent of the sea 
coast which the Colonies of North America take up, abounding 
with most commodious harbours, from whence the ships passing 
thro' those seas, may be intercepted. France most sensibly felt 
the effects of it during the last war in the captures made by the 
English of their trade in general, returning from those parts. And 
it is well known that the harbour of Louisbourg is the rendezvous 
of the French East-India and South Sea trade in their passage 
home to France. It is evident from what has been mentioned, 
how much the_Shi^ing, Trade and MaritJT"*^ Powf>r nf OroQt^IUi, 
tarn must be increased by the advantages arising, to her from her 
Colonies in North America: and on the other hand^ how muc^hJier 
po3E£aL^ouIdl)e diminished^ and that o£ France aggrandized^ if .ghe 
should ever himpen to lose them to the French. 



The observation therefore, which has been made by some, 
that England maintained her Power and Sovereignty at sea be- 
fore she was augmented with her Colonies, and therefore may as 
well support it now without them, is ill-founded. It is true, was 
the consequence of her losing them only to be that they would be- 
come vacant, or which is the same thing with respect to the Powers 
in Europe, be occupied only by Indian Savages, (which was the 
State of North America before the English and French entered in- 
to possession of it) Great Britain, tho' much, weakened by the Loss 
of her Colonies, might still (supposing the Marine of France to be 
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as much inferior in all other respects to that of Great Britain as it 
was before the two Crowns acquired their respective Possessions 
in North America) support her Power at sea in the same state she 
did before the acquisition of them. But that is not the case;J£ 
theEnglish should lose possession of themj the French jvQuId. gam 
it; and theHquestidn is, what alteration in the state of Powen Jiiis 
change might make to the prejudice of England; and whether the 
IVench, after England had suffered this diminution in her trade 
and maritime strength^ would not by their acquisition of it, in ad- 
dition to the resources of wealth and power which France already 
has in herself and her American Territories, have laid^a sure foun- 
dation for a general and lasting dominion by Sea as well as Land? 
Undoubtedly if this should ever be the casejj^ejxa^ an^^^m^ 
merce of France^j^nd with it her Naval Power, would increase-to 
such a degree of superiority over that of Great Britain^ ^ must en- 
tirely destroy her commerce, reduce her from her present stated 
Independenpy to be at last nothing more than a Province of Frapge, 
The French Court are very sensible of this, and have long been pur- 
suing such measures as may finally bring about this event, tho' 
perhaps at a distant time. 

With this view, maps of this country have been from time to 
time published under the direction of that Court, in every later 
one of which they have been making greater excisions of his Ma- 
jesty's Territories, and tacking them to those of the Grand Mon- 
arch; and at the same time actually taking possession of them, set^ 
tling and fortifying upon them. 

Upon the whole it is evident that the French have been, and 
are now, in manifest violation of the most solemn Treaties, mak- 
ing the most hostile encroachments upon his Majesty's undoubted 
Territories. 

That the consequences of these encroachments,^ if the French 
are suffered to keep possession of them and strengthen themselves 
in them, will be: 
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1. T^e jengEQssjng. the whole of the Furr Ttade of North 
America to them selves, 

2. The attaching all the Indians scattered thro' that vast 
Continent upon the back of all the English settlements to their 
interest. 

8. The employing those Indians when thus attached to 
them, even in time of profound peace between the two Crowns, to 
annoy any or all his Majesty's Colonies, as may best serve their 
purposes. 

4. That they will one day make themselves masters of all 
the British Colonies in North America. 

That these Colonies are of such consequence to the Trade, 
Wealtl^gro ^NavaI Power of Great Britain and will in future time 
make so mucli larger additions to it» that whilst she keeps them ctl- 

"Be able to maintain not only her independence but her 




superiority .a:i a Maritime Power. And on the other hand, should 
sEe once lose them, and the French gain them. Great Britain her- 
self must necessarily be reduced to an absolute subjection to the 
French Crown, to be nothing more than a Province of France. 
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The Second Part of the 

Mystry of Fox-Craft 

Introduced with about Thirty Quotations truly taken 

from the Quakers Books, and well attested by Men learned and 
Pious; proving all, and more than all the Charges in F. Bugg^s Bomb 
of half a Sheet, which Mr. Talbot reprinted and sent to the Quakers at 
their General Meeting at Burlington in 1704, where he appointed time 
and place for them to meet him, and promised in F. B.'s stead to prove 
the said charges against them in the face of the Country. But thejr 
finding their Cause would not bear that Test, refused to meet him; 
but have at last published a bulky Book of 14 Sheets, entitled. The 
Bomb-Searchery^c.^ therein denying themselves to be guilty, as by the 
Bomb charged. 

But it is herein Proved, 

I. That the Bomb - Searcher {Caleb Pusey) and his Brethren who 
Approve his said Book, are Possest with a Lying Spirit. 

I I. That they make it their whole business to deceive. 

III. And that by their Denying, Excusing and Hiding their Blas- 
phemous Notions and Doctrines they are Self-Condemned. 

(And therefore I design that this shall end the Controversie 

between Them and Me.) 

Concluded with a Post- script, 

Proving the Impossibility of Reconciling ^akerism to 

Christianity^ from the writings of Robert Barclay^ the Quakers 
most learned Apologist. 



By Daniel Leeds. 



A Man that is an Hereticky after the first and second Admonitionj 
Rejecty knowing that he that is suchy is subvertedy and sinneth, 
being Condemned of himself y Tit. 3, 10, 11. 



Printed and Sold by William Bradford at the Sign of the Bible in 

New-York y 1705. 



The 2d Part of the Great Mystery qfFoaycrcfft 



V(c Aaakn:0' Contempt of 4t l^ol; Ibctiiitacrtf* anb (Esaltftic 

iSntit 0tam aarftinff0 

THE distinction between Moral and Christian, the making 
holy life Legal, and faith in the History of Christ's outward 
manifestation, has been a deadly Poison these later ages have 
been infected with, to the destruction of godly Living. Quakerism 
a New Nich-namey pag. 6. W. Penn. 

No Command in Scriptures is any further obliging upon any 
man, than as he finds a Conviction on his Conscience, pag. 71. 

And their Gospel is Dust, Matthew^ Mark, Luke and Johrty 
which is the Letter — Feeding upon the Letter, which is Death, 
which feeds you Serpents, Dogs and Swine. Several papers^ &c« 
by G. F. pag. 45, 46. 

0. Fox charges Chr. Wade with Blasphemy for affirming that 
the Scriptures are the Word of God. Great Mystery^ by G. F. pag. 
246. 

Note, G. Fox says of his own writiugs. Friends^ to you all, this 
is the Word of the Lord, This is the Word of God. Severed papers^ 
pag. 60, 61, 62. 

tTieit bmial of t\t ^tinitt in a bla0piem0a0 manna:« 

WE need quote none but W. Penn to prove this, for the Quak- 
ers have plainly exprest by his mouth what they hold con- 
cerning the Trinity, who calls the Doctrine that God is 
One in Substance, but Three in Persons or Subsistences, an imperti- 
nent distinctiony a most absurd Blasphemy; and calls this Trinity a 
Fiction. Sandy Foundationy pag. 12, 13. 
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4 THE MYSTERY OF FOX-CRAFT-^ECOND PART— Lum 

Ubefr benial of Izgug t» be Citfit tie bon of <B0li* tut 
anbetlialaftiii itt Iftenfon aim lbafCetffV0» &c. 

THE seed of the Promise is an holy and spiritual Principle of 
Light, Life and Power, that being received into the heart 
u riseth the Serpent's head. And because the seed, which can- 
not be that Body, is Christ, as testifieth the Scriptures, &c. 
Christian Quaker, W. P. pag. 97, 98. 

Christ, whose Person is above the Clouds, and a Christ with- 
in; but how provest thou two such Christs, says 6. W. Truth de- 
fend. pag. 28. 

Faith in a Christ without men, contrary to the Apostles' doc- 
trine (says G. W.) pag. 65. 

Christ's human Blood, or the Blood of his Humanity, the 
Apostle doth not tell us of, 1 Pet. 1. Christ's Blood is Spiritual 
(says G. W. pag. 66, 57. 

The Light which every one hath, that cometh into the world» 
is sufficient to salvation without the help of any other means or 
discovery: To say otherways, is contrary to Christ, (says G. F. 
Great Mystery, pag. 47) 

And they that prof esseth a Christ without them» have a Christ 
without them, and another Christ within them, here is two, &c. 
says G. F. p. 254. 

If there be any other Christ but he that was crucified within» 
he is a false Christ, pag. 206. 

The Devil was in thee [Christoph. Wade] and thou saith, thou 
art saved by Christ without thee, and so hast recorded thyself a 
Beprobate, &c. page 250. 

Justification by the righteousness which Christ hath fulfilled 
in his own person, wholly without us; And boldly affirm 'd \hyW. 
Penn] in the name of the Lord, to be the Doctrine of Devils, and 
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THE MYSTERY OF FOX-CRAFT— SECOND PART— Lbbdb 5 

an arm of the sea of Corruption, that does now deluge the whole 
world. Serious Apol by G. W. & W. P. p. 148. 

But that the outward person [Jesus Christ] that suffered was 
properly the son of God, we utterly deny (says W. P. &c. pag. 146.) 

W. Penn denys that Christ has made satisfaction for the sin 
of man, either as he was God, or as he was Man, or as he was God 
and Man, Sandy Foundation &e. pag. 20, 21. 

The Apostles preached the Word nigh in the heart and mouth, 
so he did not preach a visible Christ with flesh and bones, as you 
do. Patd preached God that made the world, not far from every 
one; but you preach a visible man with flesh and bones, at a great 
distance above, where the stars are. W. Bayley's worhs^ pag. 600. 

For they [the disciples] loved his person for the sake of the 
frame and quality of the spirit that dwelt in him, or else what was 
his Person, being mean and contemptible, to them more than an- 
other person? Let none mistake, I do not slight it, nor the Person 
of any of his Brethren, &c. pag. 307. 

It plainly appears that the sufferings of the People of God 
\yiz. Quakers] in this age is a Greater Suffering, and more unjust 
than in the days of Christ or of the Apostles, or in any time since — 
What was done to Christ was done by a Law, and in great part by 
the due execution of a Law. Edward Burroughs' vxyrks, pag. 278. 

iDt tfnix bmiat anb Contnttpt of tbt iDtntMmtg, 

I AFFIRM, by that one Scripture [Heb. 9. 10.] Circumcision 
is as much in force as Water Baptism, and the Paschal Lamb, as 
Bread and Wine; they were both shadows and both elementary, 
and perishable. And we can testify by the same Spirit by which 
Paul renounced Circumcision, that they are to be rejected, as not 
now required. Reas. against Railing^ by W. P. pag. 108, 109. 
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6 THE MYSTERY OP FOX-CRAFT— SECOND PART— Lbbm 

tTiefr ptrtrnce t» JnCalUUe jBDitfcerniiuf, 0inU00 Pntectfon tub 

(CqnaUtg toiti <Boi 

NEITHER have you [Priests] the Word of God in your hearts, 
nor Christ, which is Eternal and Infallible; all which the 
Quakers have to Judge Persons and things. Oreat Mystery, by 
G. F. pag. 5. 

The Quakers have a spirit given b^rond all the Forefathers 
since the days of the Apostles in the Apostacy, and they can dis- 
cern who are Saints, who are Devils, and who Apostates without 
speaking ever a word, they that be in the power and life of truth, 
page 89. 

(j. Fox quotes his opponent, saying, Will a discerning of Gospel 
Mystrys prove a power to discern the state and condition of souls j 
what it shall he to all eternity. After some words G. F. Answers, So 
who are come up into the Bishop, Christ, they are one soul, they 
know the hand of God which the soul lives in (which is the power) 
and so knows it from Eternity to Eternity. And so ye Priests 
which do not discern the soul, and its state to Eternity, and from 
Eternity, ye are not in the Mistery of the Gospel, which gives li- 
berty to it ^And you five Priests have shamed yoimselves that 

do not know the soul from Eternity to Eternity, pag. 229. 

It is the Doctrine of Devils, that preacheth, that men shall 
have sin, and be in a Warfare, so long as they be on earth, pag. 101 • 

The Quakers are in the Power of God, and in the Authority 
of the Lamb, above all houses, and into houses creep not, but are 
UPON the Throne, p. 81. 

For who comes to the spirit, and to Christ, comes to that which 
is perfect, who comes to the kingdom of heaven in then, comes to 
be Perfect, yea, to a perfect man, and that is above any degree. 
Great Mystery pag. 318. 

G. Fox quotes his opponent saying. They cannot be perfect here 
or hereafter in Equality, hut only in Quality, He answers; Christ 
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THE MYSTERY OF POX-CRAFT— SECOND PART— Lbxdb 7 

makes no distinction in Ms words, but saith. Be ye perfect, even 
as your heavenly Father is, and be you merciful, as he is. And 
as he is, so are WE; and that which is perfect and merciful as he is 
perfect and merciful, is in Equality with the same thing, which is 
of God, and from him. Great Mystery pag. 282. 

We, whose Names are underwritten, ha/oe at the request of Daniel 
Leeds, carefully examined the foregoing Quotations, and do testify 
That they exactly agree vrith the Books out of which they are taken. 

Samuel Myles, MueBS McKenzie, 

Evan Evans, George Ross, 

John Talbot, ) , . . . George Muirson, 

Tho. Crawford, \ ^^«^n/^- Thor. Moore. 

Note, I could bring three hundred Quotations, of these and 
such like Heresies, as their denying the Resurrection of the Body 
that dyes. Their denying The future Judgment, The loccdity of 
Heaven and Hell, &c. But my design is to be compendious and 
short, as more suiting this time of day. Mankind inclining rather 
to converse with the living than the dead; for long discourses of 
Controversy of this nature are become tedious, as I see by C. Pu^- 
ey's books, which have therefore exchanged the Monthly Meeting 
for the Tobacco Shop. 

Besides, The Author of the Snake, &c. has effectually handled 
this Controversie, and mortally wounded the ill-shaped Brood of 
their monstrous Heresies, so that my doing any thing of this kind 
would have been needless if the works of that worthy Author ^ere 
as easie to come at in these parts; therefore I come briefly to the 
matter. 

The Bomb searcher, pag. 9. Before he begins with the charges 
he takes up the last thing in the homb to answer first, which is a 
harmless word of Mr. Talbot's, who had called F. Bugg, HONEST 
Francis. But this they cannot bear: What! call him Honest 
whom they say is a Devil Incarnate? This is imsufferable. There- 
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8 THE MYSTERY OF POX-CRAPT— SECOND PART^-Lbbdb 

fore C. P. musters up his forces to prove F. Bugg dishonest, the 
sum of which is this: That whereas he the said F. B. having oblig- 
ed himself to give his Daughter a Portion and his Wife a Joynture, 
but finding himself in debt, could not perform his obligation to his 
Wife and Daughter, but honestly sold his estate to pay his debts. 
Behold, what bad luck Friend Caleb has: Sure his Wits were in 
his Mill-hopper when he brought this to prove F. B. dishonest; for 
this proves him to be of an honest mind. Nay, but hold, the 
Quakers know he is a very Devil, for he writes against them, and 
they have the spirit of discerning [as you see before] G. F. says, 
They can discern who are DevUs, and who Saints without sneaking a 
word. But have they not as bad luck here too? is not G. F. a de- 
ceiver in saying this? Yes, verily for Fox himself did not discern 
his intimate friend Ezehiel WooUeyy at whose house he used to 
lodge in London^ till it was told to George, that he the said WooUey^ 
had got his Neighbour, the Watch-maker's Wife, with child. 

Next comes a matter of weight and seriousness, S. Eccles had 
said. That the Blood of Christ was no more than the Blood of another 
Saint; and C Atkins said. They [the QuaJcers] deny our imagined God 
above the stars. As to the first of these, C. P. says, G. W. has dis- 
owned, and therefore calls it inveterate hatred in us to quote it again. 

Answ. This is a piece of Fox-Craft in C. P. yea, great deceit; 
For G. W. does not disown it, but contrary ways, makes an ungodly 
defence it of in his Book, lAght and Life, pag. 58. [which page he 
entitules. The Blood of the New Covenant spiritual] where he argues, 
"That the blood outwardly shed by wicked hands, was not the 
Blood or Life of Christ; for (says he) 'tis not in being; and there- 
fore renders him a dead Christ." Thus Blasphemously does he 
defend this very expression of S. Eccles, instead of drowning or 

denying the original is illegible. 

Note, I have this Book of G. W. by me, to shew to all that 
doubt of the truth of it; in which Book G. W. indeed speaks highly 
of what they call their spiritual Blood of their Christ or Light with- 
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THE MYSTERY OP FOX-CRAFT— SECOND PART— Lbxdb 9 

in. But [as you see before] he rejects the human Blood of Christ. 
G. Fox says, Christ in the Male and Female is the seed, and the 
seed Christ — ^And the Blood of the seed cleanseth from sin, Gr. 
Mystery pag. 299, 281. And this seed W. P. denys to be the Per- 
son bom of the Virgin, but says, 'tis a principle of Light in man 
[as you see before] so that 'tis this imagined inward Blood and not 
the human Blood, that C. P. also means; by which he deceives 
the unwary Reader: Therefore he ought to make pubhck satis- 
faction for offering both by a lye and Jesuitical meaning thus to be- 
tray the ignorant and simple hearted into this blasphemous notion 
of the Blood of Christ. 

But Secondly^ As to C. A.'s denying the imagined God above 
the Stars, C. P. says. They have disowned both the passage and the 
Author. But this also is a piece of Fox-Craft; for they do not dis- 
own the same Doctrine, (as you see before) W. B. asserts the very 
same Doctrine, which the Quakers own and Jui^tify. They did in- 
deed disown the said Atkins after he was hanged for felony, and 
I never heard they disowned him before; for they owned him after 
he had lain with Simons his Maid in Norvrich Gaol, because he 
confest the fact; for he continued a travelling Preacher afterwards. 
But this Bomh'Searcher would make his Reader beheve that they 
disown'd Atkins because of that doctrine; which is deceit, and still 
confirms F. B's Charge, That the QtuiArer- Writers and Preachers 
make it their whole business to deceive. 

Now before we come to the Charges in the Bomh, I take notice 
the Quakers in pag. 6. of the Preface, confess, That if we can prove 
those Charges, they own themselves neither fit for Religious nor 
Civil Societies. Tho' this be a meer vaunt, a sham, and they in- 
tend it for nothing else but Mockery; yet they are hereby manifest- 
ly Self -Judged and Self -Condemned; for they know that not only 
these, but many more as erroneous Charges has been often proved 
upon them, so as that they never dare venture to refer the 
cause between them and their Adversaries to indifferent men. 
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10 THE MYSTERY OF FOX-CRAFT— SECOND PART— Lbbdb 

He enters, pag. 14. upon the first charge of their Contempt of 
the holy Scriptures, which is fully proved in the Quotations, page 
2, 8 for though I have not now the books by me that calls them 
Beastly Ware, an Idol, &c. yet to call faith in the history of Christ's 
Manifestation (viz. the New Testament) a deadly Poison, as W. P. 
does; This I take to be as great a contempt as can be put upon the 
Scriptures. 

But here C. P. to defend or excuse their Rage against the 
Scriptures, says That 6. F. said that a Priest said, that the Letter 
of the Scripture is God. But I cannot think that the Qtuxkers 
heartily believe that this is not a lye of their Fox. For they know 
full well, that there has been many Proofs brought (not only by 
others, but some by me) shewing that it was his constant practice 
to abuse and bely the Books and Sayings of his Opponents. And 
the Quakers in their Answers to those proofs, have not yet offered 
to disprove one of them, and yet they will insist upon this, which 
tho' it looks like a loud lye, yet they know we cannot disprove it, 
because Fox quotes no man's Book for it. 

But suppose that some madman or other had said the letter 
of the Scripture is God, does this justify Fox in calling them Ser- 
pents' Meat, &o. and yet call his own Writings The Word of God? 
Friend Caleb seems here to be got into a vein of Jesting or Comical 
dissimulation; for he would have it that 'tis only the Ink and Paper, 
the Letter that they quarrel at, as if their own Books were not made 
of Paper and Letter as well as the Bible. But Fox says, Feeding 
upon the Letter ^ which is Deaths which feeds you Serpents, Dogs and 
Swine. Now they know that no man eats the Ink and Paper, but 
'tis the Doctrine they feed on; and therefore this still shews their 
design is only to deceive. I have shewed in this year's Almanack 
from matter of fact, that they still hold the same Opinion of the 
Scriptures, even while with the next breath they wiD say, they be- 
lieve them of divine Authority. 
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Secondly y Their blasphemous denyal of the holy Trinity is 
plain pag. 2» 3. whereby the Quakers excluded themselves from 
being Protestant Dissenters; they can have no benefit of the Act 
of toleration that denys the Trinity of three Persons in the God- 
head, as it is declared in the 89 Articles [which every true Quaker 
does deny] And this the last page of that Law expressly declares. 

Thirdly y That they deny Jesus to be Christ the Son of God, 
this is proved by almost every Quotation on that head at pag. 3. 
And yet this BomlhSearcher has the impudence to say this is an 
abominable, a notorious falsehood and brings long quotations to 
prove the contrary. But here lies a Snake in the Grass, as I shall 
discover anon, and that there is need of large railing, to hide their 
vile Opinion on this point. 

Fourthly y Their neglect and contempt of the Ordinances is 
shewed but short in pag. 3 because their practice proves it without 
Quotations. But if they are not content with this, they may look 
in News out of the North, pag. 4 where Fox calls Baptism and Christ's 
Ordinance, the Sacrifice of Cain. And pag. 14. what the Apostle 
calls the Table and Cup of the Lord, 1 Cor. 10. 21. Fox calls. The 
Table of Devils, and Cup of Devils. 

Fifthly, That they undervalue the sufferings of Christ, by 
affirming their own sufferings to be greater and more unjust. This 
is plainly said at pag. 3. and is not denyed, but excused by this 
Bomb-Searcher. 

The Sixth Charge being proved in the first, I'll say no more of 
it, seeing he is silent in it. 

Thus these Charges in the Bomb are briefly, yet fully proved 
by the Quotations before. Notwithstanding the great noisy long 
Preachments and railing in the Bomb-Searcher to drive his Reader 
from the scent to those vile errors. But there is need of it for that 
purpose. 
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I shall now for confirmation, enlarge a little upon their denyal 
of Christ, and their Arts to hide their monstrous notion of him. 

The Quakers having rejected the outward Christ and his Blood, 
as having no faith therein, but only in what they call their Christ or 
Light within and place Salvation there, and in the Blood of this 
Light within, as is before shewed; which coming to be publickly 
noted, lookt so odious and Antichristian, that they, (to avoid the 
odium) have Jumpt into tricks and arts of the antient Hereticks, 
to deceive by double meanings, viz. to make seeming Christian 
Confessions, but mean not a word of it, as Christians mean. They 
own a Personal Christ, and a man Christ without them, but mean 
it only of what they call the Light within all men, which they say 
is without them also of T. EUwood in pag. 97. of his answer to G. 
Keith's Nar. is as plain in this as any of them. Christ was truly 
man (says he) before he appeared in the outward Body, and that 
not only in his People, but out of or without them also; How long 
before? Even from the beginning (says he) so W. P. denys that 
Person bom of a Virgin to be the seed promised. Gen. 3. But says 
'tis a principle of Light in the heart, (as you see before.) Thus the 
Quakers'' Christ was a Man not only before he was made of a Wo- 
man, but even before any woman in the world was made. This 
is new doctrine, and is their foundation Error, whereon they build 
all the rest, and whoever will take the pains to read G. Fox*s Great 
Misteryy pag. 246, 249, 205, 211. will there see that nothing will 
serve him but for the Light within to be whole Christ, God and 
Man, Flesh, Body, Blood and Bones, and denys that Christ has 
any Body that is absent from his people, and is now in the presence 
of his Father in Heaven without them; where he also holds, That 
Iwas God the Father that was bom of the Virgin, or took human 
Kature. 

I have this Great Mystery by me, and would gladly shew it to 
all who doubt of the truth of these Things. 
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Now to discover the Snake aforesaid, you must note the QucJc- 
ers have many times been urged and provoked to let the world 
know whether they believe in a Christ without them, now in heaven, 
and whether they believe Christ is now and forever to come really 
a Man, in true and proper human Nature without all other men? 
But they would never answer Yea, to these Queries; but go round 
about 'em, and on every side, and seem to confess all and much 
more, and yet mean nothing but to deceive. Thus this Bomb- 
Searcher, pag. 27 of the last part of his Book, to the first Query [Do 
you believe in a Christ vrithout you, &c ] says, if we mean that Christ 
is in heaven without us, as to his outward personal presence, and 
in us by his spiritual appearance, it is their faith, as well as ours. 

Now observe, the deceit of these sincere Quakers. The Query 
is not whether they believe Christ is in heaven without them (tho* 
even this they do not believe, but in their meaning aforesaid) But 
the Query is. Do you believe IN a Christ without you, &c. (piz. be- 
lieve to be saved by a Christ without you) This was the Query, 
and here it is that he deceives his unwary Header, by hiding his 
head in a hole, like a Woodcock, and thinks nobody sees him; he 
might have spared his long preachments of Quotations (full of such 
deceit as this) that he there brings from their Books to prove that 
they can say Yea to those Queries, as well as we; for only these 
three simple Letters YEA, honestly exprest, would have done it, 
without all this. O but then they are sensible it would have given 
the lye to their former Doctrine before quoted, which they say, is 
their faith still, viz: That faith in Christ without man is contrary 
to the Apostles* doctrine. And that the outward Christ is not the 
proper Son of God. And that Christ without is the false Christ. 
And that they are reprobates that say they are saved by Christ 
without them. And much more to the same tune, which they 
must disown if ever they come to own Christianity. 

But in short; their Disobedience to the Commands and Ordi- 
nances of the outward Christ is sufficient without Quotations to 
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prove that they deny him. For they cannot shew wherein they 
obey so much as one command of Christ, any more then the JeiM 
do, who also deny him. 

Nay, I could shew wherein the Jews own more of Christ then 
the QtuJcers own; for the Quakers would make nothing of Christ 
but moral virtues. What is Christ (says W Perm) but Meekness^ 
Justice, Mercy f Patience, &c. Address to Protestants, pag. 119. 
where also he declares moral men to be Christians; and you see be- 
fore, he calls it a deadly Poison to make any distinction between 
Christian and Moral. Thus the Quakers are forced upon this shift 
to allow moral heathens, Turks and Jews to be Christians, because 
they have no other way in the world to prove themselves Chris- 
tians; there is only this difference, the Jews and Infidels are the 
better, as being more free from deceit, because they make no pre- 
tence to Christianity, and the Quakers do. 

But how strange is their delusion, who cannot see that at this 
rate there was no need at all of the holy Apostles being sent to the 
Jews and Heathens to preach the Gospel of Peace and Salvation 
by Christ crucifyed. Nor indeed could there be any need of Christ's 
coming, and being crucifyed. But the Quakers plainly say as 
much, for their Books tell us that his coming in the flesh, and being 
crucifyed was but a figure, and for our example, as I have formerly 
shewed. 

Lastly, Why will this Bomb-Searcher so dissemble as to imitate 
the Christian in owning (as before) that Christ is personally with- 
out us, and in us by his spiritual influence, seeing in their Books 
they call it nonsense? Christ or the Spirit in his people, the beams 
of Christ without us, is nonsense, so G. Whitehead, Light and Life, 
pag. 26. I say, why will he thus make it his business to deceive 
in every thing? 
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An Appendix, uoith some Gleanings 

I Shall in the first place insert a large Quotation from W. FenrCs 
Sandy Foundalian (before Quoted for their deny al of the Trini- 
ty) being a precious Book with the Quakers^ which was wrote against 
the Trinity, and Christ's satisfaction, which Book they now keep 
up in England^ for fear of the Law and outward Powers; But here, 
having the power in their own hands, they are bold with it; and as 
if they would bid defiance to the Law, as well as to Christianity, 
they direct (pag. 76) where 'tis publickly to be seen at Philadd' 
phia^ and recommend it to be read by sober persons; wherefore to 
shew further of the arts used by these QuaherSy for the destruction 
of Christianity y I also recommend to every considerate Reader what 
here followes, truly quoted out of that Book. 

Sandy Foundation, pag. 16, 20, 21, 22. He begins, pag. 16, 
thus; **The vulgar Doctrine of Satisfaction, dependent on the 
second person of the imagined Trinity, Befuted, &c. 

Note, Then he goes on some pages to refute it, and brings his 
reasons to prove that Jesus Christ did not make satisfaction to God 
for our sins. And in pag. 20, he calls this, following an Absurdity, 

PIZ* 

I. "That the Finite and Impotent Creature is more capable 
of extending mercy & forgiveness than the Infinite & Omnipotent 
Creator — ^For admitting God to be a Creditor (says he) or he to 
whom the Debt should be paid, and Christ he that pays it on the 
behalf of man, the Debtor, the Question will arise. Whether he 
paid the debt, as God or Man, or both? 

Not as God, (says he.) 

II. "Because if Christ pays the debt as Grod, then the Father 
and Spirit being God, they also pay the debt. 

Not as Man, (says he) 
in« 'The Justice offending being infinite, his satisfaction 
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ought to bear a proportion therewith^ which Jesus Christ, as Man, 
could never pay, he being FINITE, and from a finite cause could 
not proceed an infinite effect; for so man may be said to bring forth 
God 

Not as God and Man 

IV. "For where two Mediums or Middle Proportions are 
singly inconsistent with the nature of the end for which they were at 
first propounded, their Conjunction does rather augment than lessen 
the difficulty of its accomplishment. 

v. "But Admitting one of these three Mediums possible for 
the payment of an infinite debt, yet pray observe, the most un- 
worthy and ridiculous consequences that will attend the impossi- 
bility of God's pardoning sinners without a satisfaction. 

VI. "Since Christ could not pay what was not his own [debt] 
it follows that in the payment of his own, the case still remains 
equally grievous, since the debt is not hereby absolved or forgiven, 
but transferred only, and by consequence we are no better pro- 
vided for salvation than before, owing that now to the Son which 
was once owing to the Father." Thus WiUiam Penn^ with much 
more to the same purpose. 

Now I desire to observe three things from the Quotation: 
Firsts We see he denys that Christ either did or could pay our Debt, 
or make satisfaction to God for man's sin; which is horrible to 
think on ; Yea, he argues expressly against any sort of satisfaction 
made by Christ for oiu* sins, as a thing Ridiculous and Non-sence, 
as every reader may see. 

Secondly, In pag. 62, I find this Bomh-Searcher puffing out a 
bag of wind at me (as his term is) for adding the word [Debt] to 
W. P^s last Paragraph between the Crotchets. But it being nine 
years since I wrote that Book he mentions, I know not whether I 
added the word or took it so from another impression of W. P's 
however, now I own I have added it, and here offer to stand or fall 
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by the Judgment of all good Christians, whether I have done ill 
therein or not; yea, let any Quaker shew, if he can, wherein it alters 
the sence of the passage — ^I say, it does not: 'tis as blasphemous 
without it as with it; So all to whom I have shewed it, say that 
W. P*s words bear the same sense either with or without that word 
[Ddd] 'Tis only more plain with the word Debt, to mean capacities. 
For 'tis nothing else but the Debt of our sins that W. P. there treats 
on. And Christ did pay a Debt that was not his own, but ours, 
otherwise we had perished eternally: This is Christianity, con- 
trary to W. F^s Anti-Christian Notion That Christ could not pay 
what was not his oum. And I would desire the Quakers to tell in 
their next print. What it was that Christ was to pay, or did pay, 
of his own, as W. Ps. there words it (seeing he denys that he paid 
any thing for us) and why they were so civil as not to say a word 
to that other agreeable passage which I quoted from R. Hubert- 
hom^s works, pag. 20. where he affirms Christ was capable of Repen- 
tance. This they thought was easiest answered by silence. But 
pray tell us what had Christ to repent if, or what did Christ owe 
to God of his own? And whether these sayings do not smell too 
rank of blasphemy with good Christians, though by deceitful Arts 
you may hide it from your Followers? 

But tho' C. P. spends several pages to Banter me for adding 
this word [Debt] yet within four pages he himself is guilty of the 
same thing, viz. of adding words to a passage of W. P^s and that to 
alter the sence too, as I shall shew next page hereafter. 

Thirdly, Observe, that I have several times printed that W. P. 
in his Sandy Foundation terms Christ as Man, A FINITE IM-^ 
POTENT CREATURE; But C. Pusey in his Book, Satan's Har- 
binger, pag. 31 boldly denys it, in these words, / do affirm there is 
no such saying or Irreverent Expression in the whole Rook of W. P's, 
No, neither Expressly nor Implicitly, not so much as Consequentialy. 
Note, These are his words; therefore I intreat the Reader to look 
back to page 10, where Finite Impotent Creature is expressly and 
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n pag. 10, line 25 he aflSnns the same implicitly and consequentially 
and in part expressly too, in these words. Which JESUS CHRIST 
as Man, could never pay, he BEING FINITE. Note, hae he im- 
plies that Christ was too weak, too impotent to make infinite satis- 
faction, he being Finite; And a man that is Finite, is consequential- 
ly a Creature. Now since it appears that W. P. does say it Jm- 
jdidUy and Consequentially and [at least] in psxt Expressly too; and 
yet C. P. denys it to be said any of these three ways, he ought there- 
fore to make Publick satisfaction for this wretched Abuse, this 
double Falsehood, especially seeing I have more then once in print 
offered to make this very Passage as the touch stone of Tryal be- 
tween his writings and mine, that if four or six indifferent men judge 
it to be as he says, I would burn my Books, or what else those men 
should assign me to do. But if they found it as I say, he should 
do the like. This, I say, I have offered, but could never bring him 
to it. And yet is he so shameless, as still to assert the same thing 
against me, and call on me for satisfaction for abusing W. Penn. 

Now I come to pag. 66. where I find C. P. guilty of the same 
thing whereof he accuseth me but just before, viz. he adds a word 
to that Passage of W. P. before quoted in Quakerism a New Nick^ 
pag. 6. for he makes it run thus. Faith in the History of Chrises out- 
ward Manifestation [Christianity] has been a deadly poison, &c. 
The word [Christianity] he adds, and says it should be so by the 
Table of Errata, which made me look into that Table, but there is 
no such direction there, as all may see who have that book: there- 
fore this is falsehood and deceit, such as his Friend 6. Whitehead 
seems to be ashamed to act; for I look uponG. W. to have twice the 
wit of C. P. for deceit, yet he in his Book, Truth and Innocency^ 
pag. 54. vindicates this Passage of W. P. as it is, without adding 
the word [Christianity] he was more honest than this BomlhSearcher, 
for he found no need of it. But C. P. goes on till he also thrusts in 
the word [only] and now 'tis pretty handsomely drest, and runs 
thus. Making faith [only] in the history of Christ [Christianity] has 
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been a deadly poison. And now forsooth, W. P. and St. Paid are 
fit company, and both of a mind. W. P. is not withovt good Com- 
pany (says he) for he has Paul on his side. And to prove that St. 
Paul says the same with W. P. he quotes Rom. 1 :8 and 8 :13. Your 
faith hath been spoken of throughout the world; If ye live after 
the flesh ye shall dye; but if ye mortify the deeds of the body by the 
Spirit, ye shall live. Behold! are not his Wits got again into his 
Mill-Hopper? for are these words of St. Pavl anything like that 
doctrine of W. P.? O miserable shift! to defend their vile stuff» 
rather then confess and repent! 

NotSy he calls on me for satisfaction, because the word [Deibt] 
was added, as aforesaid, though between Crotchets, only to make 
the passage more intelligible to mean readers. But let him give 
satisfaction for adding those words on purpose to alter W. P^s 
sence, tho' he has mist of his pmpose; for let him take it as he has 
mended it, yet the making faith [only] in the history of Christ 
[Christianity] cannot be a deadly poison; I am sure no true Chris- 
tian dare say it. 

But this BomlhSearcher is Jack on both sides, for as here he 
adds words, so I find (in pag. 8 of the last part of his book) he takes 
words out of a passage of 0. Fox, where 0. F. says, He thai hath the 
same Spirit that raised Jesnsfrom the dead, is equal toith God. Now 
Friend Caleb is for leaving out the words \he that hath] so then it 
runs thus. The sams spirit that raised Jesii^t is equ4dv)ithOodyWhii^ 
is all one as to say, God is equal to God. This he makes to the size 
of 0. F^s Divinity, viz. to teach the Christian World, that God was 
equal to God. 

Well, seeing C. P. has so good a hand at mincing and mending 
blasphemy, there is just such another piece of work for him to mend 
of the same G. F*s — 'tis in the last quotation, page 4. upon that 
Text, Be ye perfect, as your heavenly Father is. And [says Fox] as he 
is, so are WE, and that which is perfect as heis perfectfisinEqiudity, 
&c. 
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Now 'tis but taking off the first six words [as he is, so are toe] 
and then it will run thus [That which is perfect as he is, is in Equali- 
ty,] &c. And so 'tis as cleverly mended as that before, and is just 
as good sense. Or if he be disposed to make his reader merry by 
mending it any other way, we will not only hear him, but also help 
him to more such jobs of work, which by that time he has finished, 
we hope to see the Quakers' proud imagination of a sinless perfec- 
tion and Equality with God to tumble down apace. 

In pag. 72. 1 find he is still washing the Blackemore white, viz. 
he would clear the Quakers from that vile Contempt of the holy 
Bible, in a passage brought against it by Jos. Coal^ viz. ''How de- 
plorable a thing is it (says he) to see such hypocritical intruders 
(viz. Protestant Ministers) stand in a Pulpit with such a brazen- 
faced book as is their unjust corrupt and perverse Bible in their 
hands." 

Note, here J. C. in the first place (and then the other Quakers 
who again reprinted it since J. C^s death) joyns with the most pro- 
phane Papist thus to blaspheme our Bible. For in page 40 Coal 
declares positively. That it does not concern him to answer it. No, 
he brings it as an Arrow from the Papists' Quiver, and shoots it at 
the Bible, and then leaves it to the Protestants to think what they 
please of it. And yet they would seem now to be ashamed of it, 
but will not blame their Prophet J. C. and the other Qtuxkers for 
several times printing it against our Ministers and the Bible, which 
still shews they only design to deceive. 



I Now come to the last part of his Book, being his Reply to the 
Mystery of Fox-Craft, and find in page 6. that he says, G. Fox 
did not assume to himself the compiling of that Book called The 
Battledoor of the interpretation of about thirty Languages, but 
that it was J. Stubs and B. Furley that put 0. Fox*s Name to the 
several pages of that Book. 
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Ncte^ this still confirms & discovers it to be a Cheat put upon 
the World; for else why should another man put his Name to what 
he is not the Author of, nor does not understand? Thus it comes 
out by little and little; for it being found out that Fox had not the 
gift of Tongues, as the poor Quakers to my certain knowledge (I for 
one) were made to believe; he is therefore forced to this half con- 
fession, that tho' Fox did it not, yet that it was done however by 
the Quakers, L e.. Stubs SLndFurley. But this is also a cheat or lye, 
for they hired a Jew to do the greatest part of it, or procure it to be 
done, and gave him eighty Pounds in Money for his pains, and 
there was also twelve bottles of Wine given over and above to 
make the Jew and his associates drink. And here the Fox is found 
out in his silly craft in preaching down the Wisdom and learning 
of the world, and yet deceitfully made use of it to raise his own 
fame. 

In page 14 he finds a real fault in my Book the date of the 
year of the dispute of G. F. is printed 1699 instead of 1659 so in my 
this year's Almanack JohnBennit is printed for John Hilliard which 
are escapes of the Press, and C. P^s books are incident thereto as 
well as mine. 

In the same page he brings on the Oath of Abjuration, by 
which the Quakers of the Council and Assembly of New Jersey en- 
gaged to Lord Combury to defend the Queen and her Successors 
to the utniost of their power against all their Enemies, and that as 
defend is commonly understood, too; and yet, at the same time de- 
clared they could neither fight nor pay towards it, i. e., neither do 
it in Person nor Estate. 

Now I desired him to tell me how the Quakers could do this, 
and promised him a reward if he could tell me; But I find it has 
driven him into a Net. He says, page 15, he is no way obliged to 
tell me how. No. he is not obliged; Why? because he nor all the 
Quakers in the world have not art enough to do it. And thus they 
are confounded, being self condemned. 
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And whereas I had shewed how binding and positive the Act 
of Abjuration was made, and the Quakers had made a Proviso to 
make it all void, therefore he argues that they (the Quakers) do in 
that no more then is common for Kings and Parliaments, to do [No, 
they have done no more] For he says, Kings, Parliaments, &c. often 
in their Laws, after positive commandings, make particular pro- 
visos for mitigating, &c. NoUf Here they must set themselves 
up tantamount with Kings and Parliaments, and because the 
Queen and Parliament had made no proviso in that Law, therefore 
the Quakers may do it. Why? because 'tis common for Kings, &c. 
to do it. This shews the height of the sphere wherein these Saints 
imagine themselves to move, even to be Controulers of the Laws 
of Kings and Parliaments, at least here they wou'd be, and this 
they have declared to be their Right and Heirship, as I have else 
where shewed. 

His insinuating That I have broke my Oath, as a Councillor, 
in publishing it and that the Govemour is concerned to take no- 
tice of me. That is, my printing how the Quakers had taken this 
Abjuration Oath, which was done in the face of Country and Coffee- 
House News the same week, he would have to be a breaking my 
Oath as a Councillor. This only bewrays the persecuting spirit; 
it will shew its grinning Teeth sometimes. I pray God keep them 
from having power to bite me as they did poor Bariksy one of their 
Opposers, who they catcht carrying his goods on horses through 
PennsUvania, and cast him into Philadelphia Prison, and took his 
Goods from him, even his whole estate. 

Next, comes on their Reply to what I asserted, how some 
Quakers near Burlington took up arms on a report that a party of 
French were near. And they bring long certificates confessing & 
denying the matter, as if they were mumbling of thistles. And tho' 
they quibble, and are in some things Comical, intimating that their 
Guns and othei* Weapons that they carried were only to scare folk, 
and to hurt nobody, and that they fight only with spiritual weap- 
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ons, &c. yet because they deny not the thing in substance, as charg- 
ed, and having spoke to it in my Ahnanack, I therefore dismiss this 
head, with only giving a quotation from the great Fox himself, 
shewing what they intended against worldly Powers, when time 
serves, viz. 

^^Sound the Trumpet, Sound an Alarm, call up to the Battle, 
gather together for destruction, draw the Sword, hew down all 
fruitless Trees that cumber the ground, hew down all false Justice, 
which is not Justice; hew down all the Powers of the earth, cleanse 
the land from all filthiness, purge from the dross, the filth and cor- 
ruption, slay Baal^ Baalam must be slain, and all the Hirelings 
turned out of the Kingdom, who have pretended that God sent 
them; the Sword of the Lord is drawn against you all. Wo and 
Misery to all ye Priests, ye blind Priests." See News out of the 
North, page 31, Si. 1654. 

Note, Some may say, here is bloody work, had it gone on, and 
Oliver turned Quaker. But let us not mistake, did they not mean 
all this to be Spiritual, and Spiritual Weapons? 

/ Ansrver; No; for in page 19, the Interpretation is plain ''So 
you must be cut down (says Fox) with the same Power that cut 
down the King (meaning K. Charles 1) who reigned over the Na- 
tions, whose Family was a nursery for Papists and Bishops, &c.'' 
Therefore I hope they will not say the Executioner was all Spirit, 
he had also flesh and bones; nor that the Block was a Spirit, nor 
the Ax a Spirit. 

Next, as to Magistracy, which they ever accounted a cumber- 
some Tree, and therefore hear what they intend against it, pag. 20. 

"Sing all ye Saints (viz. Quakers; for none else will have cause 
to sing). Clap your hands and be glad, for the Lord Jehovah will 
reign; And the Government shall be taken from you pretended 
Rulers, Ju^jgiss, Justices, Lawyers and Constables; all this Tree 
must be cut down," &c. If you ask. By what power? The answer 
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is ready, pag. 19. ^'So you must be cut down by the same Power 
that cut down the King, who reigned over the Nation/' &c. 

Note, This may be compared with what I have (in print) 
formerly shewed how that their chief Prophets have asserted the 
Right and Heirship of the Quakers to all the Kingdoms and Do- 
minions under the whole Heavens, and that their King (the Light 
within) may Command them to fight for it, though they say, they 
believe he will not yet make use of them in that way, not for the 
present. 

In pag. 21 he begins to muster up a troop of falsehoods against 
me, every one of which returns upon his own head. As for in- 
stance, I had said, pag. 5, of Mistery of Fox-Craft, That we see 
by 0. Fox*s first letter, he could not write the date of the year. 
Now this C. P. says is false but I will let the Reader see 'tis true; 
for that which Foa: writes for the date of the year is this 1—9.* Here 
let all men judge whether it does not appear by this that Fax did 
not know how to write the date of the year. Now when this Bomb- 
Searcher has made me satisfaction for this abuse, I will shew him. 
wherein he is as false in every one of the rest; for to what edifica- 
tion can it be to make Replyes to such a profuse Scribler, to such 
inconsiderable Lyes? But this is his method throughout, as if he 
were possest with the Spirit of BaaTs two lying Prophets. 

I had told him how he copyed after the London Quakers, in his 
answers to me; Therefore that he may make a Book of something, 
he writes several pages to shew that I have also copyed after the 
Author of the Snake, G. K. &c. Alas for him! have I not told 
him that I cannot do better than to follow the example of good men. 
But for a Quaker to copy after other men is Conjuration, by their 
own doctrine; for G. F. in SauFs Errand, pag. 7. says. What is not 
spoken from the mouth of God, is Conjuration. Therefore if he had 
nowhere copyed after others (as I would shew he has, if it would 
edify) yet he is still as much a Conjurer, if he all has written be not 

*It is almost illegible in the original. 
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immediately from the mouth of God; and that it is not I have suffi- 
ciently shewed, unless from the mouth of the God of lyes. And 
thus this Conjurer imploys his time to set up a man of straw, that 
he may have something to fight against. 

In the Margent of the Mistery of Fox-Crafty pag. 4 there is a 
touch of the uncleanness of their Preachers; therefore to be even 
with us he tells me, pag. 21, that if it was their way, they could also 
calumniate some Clergymen among us for Miscarriages (and then 
instances Rhode-Island Minister) But thanks his God, that has 
taught them otherways. Behold the deceipt, the confusion of this; 
for here even with the same breath he throws a secret calumny on 
a Rhode-Island Minister, and yet says, 'tis not their way, their God 
has taught them otherways. This shews what sort of a God it is 
that has taught them, even the God of lyes. 

But by the way, let me tell these Quakers. That the Clergy 
and QimX^er-Preachers are under different Circumstances: The 
Clergy know themselves (and ALL men) to be frail sinners, often 
drawn by Temptations into sin, and therefore find a continual need 
of praying to God for pardon, upon repentance. But this the 
Qiiafcer-Preachers disclaim, they are too proud. W. Perm mocks 
at our Liturgy for having a confession of sin in it. And you see be* 
fore that 6. F. calls it the doctrine of Devils to acknowledge a being 
in a warfare while we be on earth; Nay, he declares. That they 
(the Quakers) are Perfect in Equality with God (as you see before) 
This is a desperate and deplorable state for poor mortals to be pos- 
sest with: 'Tis the height of Lucifer's Pride. Therefore *tis upon 
this account that we sometimes expose their failings, to shew them 
their sins; for there is no other way to humble them. But if they 
would come down upon the level with other mortals, to own them- 
selves sinners, 1 John 1. 8, 9. and pray for pardon: I should then 
think it a great evil to expose the private failings of any of them. 

But as to his thanking God that has taught them otherways 
than to calumniate people, or publish their Miscarriages; here he 
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further shews himself to be wretchedly false, and that in the very 
next page before, where he casts a base and lying calumny on our 
Burlington Magistrates, insinuating that they made men drunk to 
make them swear falsely. This way of the Quakers to wound Peo- 
ple's Reputations, is inhuman and base, in that they do it secretly 
in the dark (where men have not the opportunity to defend them- 
selves) and then to act the hypocrite in saying, God has taught 
them otherways. 

LcuHy^ Whereas he banters me for writing ill of some who are 
long since dead and he hopes at rest with the Lord. But are not 
the Quakers guilty of this? Yes they have done it with a Vengeance 
and without any cause too; one instance I will give from W. P's 
Guide Mistaken^ pag. 18 where he defames and dreadfully sentences 
all the Clergy alive and dead for Ages past. No sort of People 
(says he) have been so universally^ through AGES^ the very Bane of 
Soul and Body, as that abominable Tribe for whom the Theatre ofGod^s 
most dreadfuU Vengence is reserved to Act their ETERNAL TRAGE- 
DY upon — And we have nothing for them hut Woes and PlagueSy who 
have made drunk the Nations^ &c. Serious Apology, pag. 156. 
where he also says. That if they should treat that accursed stock of 
Hirelings (the Clergy) ten thousand times more sharply^ it had been 
but enough^ &c. 

Thus after he has Damn'd all the Clergy, not only of the pre- 
sent Age, but through Ages past, and that universally too, in as 
dreadful words as can be uttered, he is sorry he cannot do it in 
words ten thousand times worse; for he declares they deserve it, 
even these Clergymen who many Thousands of them were doubt- 
less at rest with God long before W. P. or his Quakerism was bom 
into the world. And yet these Quakers will make demure mouths 
at us, and tell us 'tis not their way, their God has taught them other 
ways; yea, even this self same W. P. in his Reas. against Raily pa,g. 
163 declares, That he would not for m/rre worlds^ than there are stars 
in the firmament, so violate the Laws of Charity ^ as to speak ill of the 
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deceased; noy not their deceased Opposers. And thus they shew us 
what a lying God they are taught by. 

Therefore I must now say to this Bomb-Searcher y C. P. as their 
own Prophet E. Burroughs says to his Adversary in pag. 148. of his 
works, "And as to the rest of thy book, which I have not meddled 
with, thus much I say of it, I suppose you will confess, it was given 
forth by one Spirit, and it is proved, some of it is given forth by a 
Lying Spirit, then let the Reader judge what the rest can be.'* 

Thus, to be measured by the Rule of one of their chief Pro- 
phets, they must not, they cannot deny; especially it being offered 
and referred to by one who, I am sure, is their weU-wishing Friend, 

October 12, 1705. Daniel Leeds. 

Postscript 

THE learned Robert Barclay ^ whose Apology the Quakers have 
revised, amended and re-printed in great Numbers (and 
given of them to the Nobility, Gentry and Clergy of England^ 
about eight or ten Thousand) as their Standard, instead of the 
Works of their FOX-Apostle, which I hear they have let fall, after 
they were upon the Stocks, as if they would (to save whole their 
InfaUibility) silently slip by the grossest of their Blasphemy and 
Non-sence, and shape it up in a more artificial Trim, as the Pro- 
verb says, Older and Wiser. 

But yet I must here let them know, that their learned Bar- 
clay^s Writings aflford us suflScient Proof of the Impossibility of Re- 
conciling Quakerism to Christianity. The Author of the SnaJce, 
&c. pag. 183, 185. of his second Defence^ gives us a notable In- 
stance about his confounding Justification and Sanctificationy mak- 
ing them both to be one, and performed within men; whereas Chris- 
tianity makes them to be different things: JustificaUon being 
wrought by Christ in his own Person, wholly without us, and but 
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once performed; but Sanctification is the Work of Christ by his 
holy Spirit in our hearts, and daily to be renewed. 

I shall here give you another Instance from the said R. B^s 
Works, and wou*d have the Quakers try their Wits to see if they 
can reconcile the same. 

R. B. pag. 895. of his Works, affirms, 'That the Historical 
Faith and ICnowledge of Christ is not commonly given to the Qtuxk- 
ers, or to be expected by them or any others, by the Spirit, but by 
the Scriptures." 

But in contradiction to this, p. 48. he affirms, ''That the Spirit 
teaches every true Christian whatsoever is needful for him to know 
— ^By this Light of God [in the heart] all true knowledge in spiritual 
things is revealed." Prop. X. 

Then back again, pag. 95, 96: he affirms, "That the Historical 
knowledge or outward profession of Christ is absolutely necessary 
to be believed, where God affords the Opportunity of knowing it; 
— ^Yea (says he) it were a danmable Unbelief not to believe it, when 
declared.'* 

Now the first and last of these three Quotations, are Christian^ 
and the middlemost is Qriakerismy which together runs thus; 

'Tis Damnable Unbelief not to believe the history of Christ, 
where it may be known. 

This historical belief is not given to men by the Spirit, 

And yet. The Spirit teaches all true knowledge, and whatever 
is needful. 

This needs no comment, I could shew several suchlike Con- 
tradictions and Confusion in R. B's endeavours to mix Qitakerism 
with Christianity^ just as Coyners of bad Money mix it with some 
good Money, to make the bad pass current unsuspected. 
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There is an instance in page 170 of his Apology , that shews his 
accomplishment in Quaker-Pride. He there calls the Apostles of 
oiu: Lord and Saviour by the name of outward AposUes: This is to 
intimate that they (the Quakers) are inward Apostles, and they 
always prefer the inward above the outward; for as it sufficed for 
the Apostles and Elders to fall down and worship before the Throne ; 
so Q. F. says. The Qitakera are UPON the Throne (as in the Quota- 
tions before) Thus while they banter others for pride in wearing 
Lace and Ribands, they themselves are possest with the most ab- 
horrent Pride of Lucifer. 

LaMyy Behold a monstrous clash of Quakerism and Christianity 
between R. B. and W. P. The one calls it a Damnable Unbelief 
not to believe the history of Christ, and the other calls it, A deadly 
Poison to believe it. 

But their books are so full of such confused stuff, it would be 
almost endless work to collect it. Therefore I and others who by 
the mercy of God have escaped out of this City of confusion. My- 
stery Babylon^ cannot forbear calling others after us; some have done 
it late, even at the point of death, as Mary the Wife of Mr. Han- 
locke of Burlington^ daughter of R. B, a QuaJcer; she on her Death 
bed bewailed her dark state and condition of being trained up in 
Quakerism, ignorant of the knowledge and faith of the true Christ, 
calling on her sisters and Quakers about her, to take warning by 
her, and not delay to seek after Christ in time. Mr. T. Revelly his 
wife, and those about her, not Quakers , will testify that this dying 
woman uttered those and the Uke words, with an affecting zeal; 
testifying a return of God's great love in her heart before she de- 
parted . Therefore let those people know that 'tis not the exchang- 
ing the life of a Publican for an outside Holiness^ while the inside 
is full of such rottenness in Faith and Principles, that will stand 
them in stead on the day of account. 
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An Additional Postscript 

SINCE the former part went to the Press, I met with the Quaker 
two-handed Almanack for the Year 1706, by J. Taylor and 
C. Pusey. 

As to J. r. he in his Almanack, 1705 endeavour 'd by banter- 
ing ScoiSs &c. to ridicule me. To which I retum'd a short (not 
uncivil) answer; only a mistake happened, where I charge him with 
saying One third of the Sun vnU be darky and it shou'd be said 

(Out one-fourth of a line) »tf«^fe 

untrue in fact, yet I*m sorry it happened, for truly 'twas no design, 
but an oversight in transcribing. But my small touch of an ans- 
swer mightily raises his QuaArer-zeal against me, so that he not only 
renders me A Stupid Dunce and Ignoramusy but also An Unpar- 
raJJUVd Plagiary ^ impudent Filcher, impudent Lyar^ unciviUy Im- 
pudent, base InsinuatoTj lazy Animal^ insipid Animal^ A Fore-- 
head hard enough to gioe the Lye to ail Mankind^ vile Reflectory poor 
etupid CreaturCy and Rhadamanthus or Jtidge of Helly &c. 

Now I think none dare say of this Fury, that it proceeds of 
Good Willy therefore I shall at present give him no other answer 
but only send him back the two last lines in the Month of February 
of his own Almanack, where he himself tells us his dwelling-place, 
in these words; 

Where Good WUCs wanUngy there^s a kind of HeUy 
There Meny so unlike MeUy so Brutish dwell. 

As to Caleb Pusey, he has only printed his old stuff over again, 
the very same which was in his last year's Almanack, word for word 
(to which I have formerly made Reply) and has added nothing new 
but an Advertisement, wherein he (as common Strumpets call 
honest Women Whore) cryes out of Abuses and black Charges 
which, he says, they have proved against me: Yes, they have proved 
them just as I have before shewed, by Lying & Sham-Answers, on 
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purpose to deceive. And as I have before noted, Their chiefest 
Preachers are the greatest Deceivers; yea, those who write not, as 
well as those who write. As for Instance, John SaltkiU, a Preacher 
of Renown, lately come from England^ who, when he was in this 
Country before, being at the house of Sam. Carpenter in Philadel- 
phia, with some other QtiakerSy took occasion to speak of the print- 
ed Sheet called, G. Keith*s broad Sheet of about 50 blasphemous 
and Anti-Christian Quotations, taken from their Friends' books, 
of which he the said J. SaUkiU said. That Uiere was not one Qt/oto- 
iion in G. K*s broad Sheet, but what Friends might safely stand by and 
justify. And yet this man with his tongue as smooth as Oyl, and 
a bewitching Tone, deceives the People, by pretences to Christianity 
contrary to his own faith. Note, This Passage was told me by a 
Quaker then and there present, who obUged me not to tell his Name. 
And I would be just to him and all men; for I am not ignorant of 
their punishment to such as tell Tales out of School; tho' 'tis noth- 
ing but the same Jesuitisim as runs parallel with their whole Works, 
as I have sufficiently shewed. 

Again, T. ChcdJdyy who is so wily a Preacher, that he makes 
some that are not Quakers think him to be better than most of 'em, 
I have his Letter that he writ to me at Egg-harbour y wherein he con- 
demns me to hell because I had caution'd the People at Egg-harbour 
against believing that the Light within all men was sufficient to 
Salvation without any other means. His words are these. By ihe 
Light within (says ht) we mean nothing but Ood and Christ; and is 
not God and Christ suffi/sient without other means? Daniel! into 
what a bottomless pit art thou fallen! 

Behold, Christian Reader^ their late serpentine method of word- 
ing their matters to deceive; But will not the Quakers say these 
things are lyes? yes: and indeed I and all men must be lyars, except 
themselves, if it be as their Prophets teach, viz. ^(at t||f fllaakftjK 
atr in tU ^tutl. anH none bat tjifi?; see Quakers* Challenge, p. 8. 
So G. FOX before. 
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Last of all, I beg the Reader's pardon, if some errors of the Press 
pass uncorrected, because I live at so great a distance, and have 
not the convenience of doing it. So nor am I to blame that this was 
published no sooner, it having been finished by me and sent to the 
Press several Months since, and has been hindered by other business. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

THE Editor assures the Reader, that the following Poem is 
founded on Fact; and that when the Expenees of Publica- 
tion are defrayed, the Profits will be religiously applied to the 
Relief of the American Prisoners now in England; who, notwith- 
standing the generous Interposition of the Public, are really in 
great Distress. He has only farther to say, that he has often been 
a Witness to the Distresses and deUcate Agitations of the unfortu- 
nate EDWARD'S Mind. 



AN 

E P I S T L E 

FROM 

EDWARD, an American Prisoner in England, 

to HARRIET, in America 

Dura sed emovire loco me tempora grato, 
Civilisque rudem belli tulit lestus in arma— Horace. 



FROM the vile confines of a prison's gloom, 
Shut up with misery in a * common room, 
What can I send to calm my Harriet's fears. 
And soothe that tenderness my heart reveres? 
Will the sad story of thy Edward's fate 
Beguile the pangs his absence must create? 
Fain would I shun the task (alas! till now 
Not deem'd a task) nor stain with grief thy brow. 
Can I forget, when on our distant strand, 
My heart elate, and flush'd with new command. 
Sweetly severe you check'd my rising pride. 
And bade each passion war on virtue's side: 
*Edward!' you cried *to honour point your view. 
Her sacred path with equal steps pursue; 
But think not Harriet will thy warmth restrain. 
Or with a woman's fears thy cause profane. 
Dear as thou art, yet at thy country's call 
To her I yield my life, my love, my all! 
Think on thy single arm depends the cause 
Of tott'ring freedom, and our equal laws; 

*For the first year after the commitment of the American prisoners, both officers and sea- 
men were constantly locked up in the same damp and dismal dungeon, without either fire or 
candle. And this was done at a season of the year when the days were so short, that according 
to the rules of the prison, they were locked up nineteen, and sometimes twenty hours out of the 
twenty-four. 
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Think that thy single arm in valour great 
May save that freedom, and preserve our state: 
Go, emulous of Sparta's glory, shine; 
O may her wond'rous fortitude be mine! 
While at thy wished return I trembling wait 
To hail thy triumph, or to mourn thy fate/' 

Ev'n now I hear the well-remember'd sigh. 
And see the big tear trembling in thine eye; 
While as the fav'ring breezes filFd the sail. 
Thy hand thrice waving bade a long farewell. 

Alas! no triumph was to me decreed. 
Denied the glorious privilege to bleed: 
Our little barque scarce stem'd proud Europe's seas, 
When swiftly wafted by no friendly breeze 
A mighty war-ship on our courses bore. 
And sent us prisoners to this hostile shore : 
Alas! not hostile once: I viewed the coast. 
In thoughts of mingled grief and wonder lost. 
Where Liberty once held her fair domain. 
See slavery crouch, and hated discord reign! 
By petty states neglected or distrest, 
Proud Prussia's scorn, and winning Dutchmen's jest, 
Britain the pride of Europe once, no more 
Sees rival nations court her fav'ring pow'r: 
The haughty Spaniard and insidious Gaul 
Exulting triumph, and enjoy her fall. 

Thus nations perish; so the fates ordain 
When tyrant-pow'r usurps fair freedom's reign: 
No longer wisdom wiU the sceptre wield, 
Great in the cabinet as in the field ; 
But puny statesmen spin their cobweb schemes, 
Tho' armies sacrificed disgrace their dreams; 
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Then with each glossing art the loss conceal, 

'Till dreadful ruin bids a Nation feel. 

Tho* keen my sufferings, can I see unmovM 

The hardy hard fortune of a land so lov'd? 

No cruel minister at once can raze 

The honoured memory of her happier days; 

When with parental love in blessing blest. 

No fears alarm'd her, and no foes distrest: 

Each patriot sage, with transport, saw her aid 

In double portions to herself repaid. 

As peace her olive, war his faulchion wav'd. 

United firm, the world's whole pow'r she bravM. 

Alas, how changed! — ^Where shone each grace divine. 

And arts and arms were nurs'd at freedom's shrine. 

See superstition link'd in awkward band 

With sceptic-doubt, stalk horrid round the land. 

But stay my pen; nor heav'n's decrees arraign, 

Which sends those blessings to our western main; 

There may they flourish, there securely find 

A lov'd asylum in each freebom mind! 

Cheer'd by this hope, my wand'ring thought explores 

Time's dark abyss, and sees new glories ours; 

Sees on the banner by proud fame unfurl'd, 

Freedom and Empire crown our western world. 

Sweet pow'r of fancy! which can thus illume 

Ev'n these drear walls, and gild the pris'ner's gloom; 

Can from his bed of straw each care exclude. 

And through the lattice cheer his solitude. 

Sweet pow'r of fancy! to thine aid resign'd. 

Thou bring'st my Harriet to my longing mind; 

I see her outstretch'd arm and pitying eye. 

Ah stretch'd in vain! to me the fates deny 

Ev'n Harriet's aid; her pity sighs in vain. 

While tyrant-vengeance locks a Rebel's chain. 
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Rebel! 

Can England lost to freedom, now forget 
The shining honours of her former state? 
Shall Hampden, Sidney, Russell's injured name. 
Once deem'd her glory, now reflect her shame? 
These too were REBEL-Chiefs; for these withstood 
Oppressive pow'r, and sealed their cause with blood. 
Not such the precepts of our early years 
When you, my Harriet, joined your infant tears, 
Oft as our parents did the tale relate 
Of civil rage, whence sprung our new-bom state: 
How of lov'd England did they raptur'd speak. 
Till mingled grief and pleasure dew'd their cheek! 
And at the close of each eventful tale. 
Bade us no more each patriot chief bewail. 
But emulate the virtues we admir'd. 
As freedom, and our country's cause inspired. 

'Tis thus, my Harriet, I recall each scene, 
Tho' kingdoms rise and oceans roll between: 
Thy lov'd idea with our country's joined 
Is ever present to my raptur'd mind : 
By walls environed, and locked down by chains. 
This flesh alone the arm of pow'r constrains; 
The active spirit, from all bondage free, 
O'er-leaps these walls, and flies, lov'd maid! to thee 

FINIS 
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EDITOR'S PREFACE 

THE tliree items constituting our Extra 6S are as various as 
they are rare; and no one of them has been reprinted before. 

The Oregon item is one of two by the same author; we 
will pubUsh the other later. For the portrait of Mr. Kelley , a noted 
man in his day(1790-1874) we are indebted to the Oregon Historical 
Society. In their Qua/rterly for March and June, 1917, appears a 
lengthy life of him. 

From Appleton's Cydo. of Am. Biography we abridge the ac- 
count of his life: Bom in Northwood, N. H., a graduate of Mid- 
dlebury College in 181S, he became a schoolteacher and author of 
several text books, a railroad surveyor, and projector of a Mexican 
railroad; and in 1817 became interested in the settling of the coun- 
try west of the Rockies. In 1829 he procured from the Massa- 
chusetts L^islature an act incorporating the ^^American Society 
for encouraging the settlement of the Or^on Territory'', and in 
18S1 made arrangements for sending out an emigrant train of several 
hundred persons, but the plan was abandoned at the last moment. 
With a smaller party he set out a few months after, and reached 
New Orleans ; but it disbanded there, to his great personal loss. Yet 
nothing daunted, he went to Mexico, and after many adventures 
and hardships, organized a party of Americans who had settled at 
Monter^, and with them finally reached Or^on — only to be at 
once expelled by the Hudson Bay Company, This last stroke of 
misfortune was too severe to be resisted; he returned to Massachu- 
setts, broken in health and fortune, and lived in Palmer, Mass. 
until his death in 1874, — ^a man who deserved success, and who 
might have said with Wolsey: 

'* An old man broken with the storms of life 
Is come to Uy his weary bones amongst ye/* 

Of our second item, it need only be said that its authorship 
was long unknown. It was originally published together wiUi 



a EDITOB'S PREFACE 

Clarke's ^'Observations on the late and present Conduct of the 
French/' which was part of our No 62. 

Mrs. Mercy Warren's historical play of ''The Adulateur" is 
very rare. It refers to the Boston Massacre. The names of some 
of its personages we have taken from the copy owned by the 
Boston Atheneum. 

It was suggested by the discovery of the famous Hutchinson 
and Oliver letters, and its author says: 

"The above Dramatic Extract was deemed so characteristic 
of the times and the persons to whom appUed, that it was honoured 
with the voice of a general approbation." 



Among its admirers was Washington himself, and as a prologue 
the author took "from a celebrated writer," these lines — 

Oh! how I laugh when I a blockhead see 
Thanking a ▼illain for hiB probity 
Who Btretchea out a most respectful ear 
With snares for Woodcocks in his holy leer; 
It tickles through my soul to see the Cock's 
Sincere encomiums on his friend the Fox. 
Sole patron of her libolies and rights 
While graceless Reynard listens till he bites 

Among the characters is probably the lady's husband, James 
Warren, whose brother Dr. Joseph was to fall at Bunker Hill 

The real names of some of the characters in *^The Adulateur" 
follow: 

Rapatio, Bashaw of Servia (Governor Hutchinson); lAmjnU (Andrew Oliver); HtaUrod 
(Peter Oliver); Meagre (Elisha Hutchinson); Dupe (Thomas Flucker); Bruhu (James Otia); 
Ctueiui (Samuel Adams); Bagehat (probably Gage, possibly Colonel Dalrymple.) 
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OREGON SETTLEMENT, 

To be commenced in (he Spring of 18S2, on 
the deligh^vl and fertile batiks of Ae k 

Columbia River. 

GlSNERAL ReBIABXS. 

IT has been for many years in serious contemplation to settle 
with a free and enKghtened, but redundant population from 
the American Republic, that portion of her temtory called 
Oregon, bordering on the Pacific Ocean, and laying between the 
forty-second and forty-ninth parallels of N. latitude. 

The American Society, instituted at Boston, Mass. for this pur- 
pose, would hereby respectfully advise the friends of the settiement 
of that country, relative to its physical character, — ^its resources 
and advantages over all other uncultivated countries for the occu- 
pancy and prosperity of a civilized and active people; and present 
to them a general view of the plan of operations, and likewise the 
means, by which persons of good character may secure a partici- 
pation in the enjoyments and blessings of the most pleasant and 
healthful part of the globe. The country is represented, by the 
concurrent testimony of those who have explored it, to be in general 
uneven; nevertiieless, a large proportion of the territory within 
two hundred miles of the ocean is accounted feasible fanning land, 
and extremely fertile, remarkably mild in climate, so much so that 
the ice was never known to be entirely formed over the large bays 
and rivers; nor the frost in the severest days of the winter to stop 
the progress of vegetation on the bottom lands. 

Mr Pilcher, in a recent communication made to Congress, 
through the Hon J. H. Eaton, Secretary of War, remarks that in 
1820, he visited the Columbia river, and ''found the mildness of the 
seasons infinitely greater than in the corresponding latitudes and 
elevations in the valley of the Mississippi, or in the Atlantic States. 
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The winters are less cold and the summers less hot. As a proof of 
this, may be mentioned, the state of the grass^ which is green and 
juicy nearly all winter, affording excellent pasture for horses, on 
which those animals not <mly sustain themselves, but the poor and 
lean get in good order.'* The section of the country called by him, 
the middle regions or plains, he says '"is remarkable for a mild cli- 
mate, a clear sky, a serene atmosphere, and a soft and brilliant 
sunshine. The nights ,when the moon is near fuU, and the hemi- 
sphere studded over with stars, are indescribably beautiful. The 
tide water region has a climate of its own. Ice or snow is seldom 
seen; the heats are never great: and winter is hardly a distinct sea- 
son.** 

For a particular account of the natural geography of the coun- 
try; — of its soil, climate, productions, aborigines, &c. the narrow 
limits of this work oblige a reference to a pamphlet,* published by 
HaU J. KeUey, A. M. 

The project of opening the Oregon oountry to the overflowing 
inhabitants of the United States, is not visionary. Its votaries 
''are not mad, most noble Misanthrope, but speak forth the words 
of truth and soberness.' It is full of realities and interest to every 
man; and humanity requires the truth to be fearlessly told. It 
gives the philanthropist full scope for the exercise of the best feel- 
ings of his heart. It furnishes him the work of patriotism, and 
active benevolence; and in the success of his labors, he may witness 
the melioration of the hard condition of thousands of his fellow 
citizens, and the prosperity and glory of his country. 

Right of Settuno. 

The title to the Oregon territory, and the exclusive right of 
occupancy, yet remains vested in the Aborigines. The benevolent 
work of enlightening and civilizing that rude and suffering people, 

*Thi8 pamphlet oontaina 80 pages, is furnished with a Map of Oregon country, and may be 
had of B. P, h €• WiUiami. Borton. and Dorr k Howhui4 Worcester, Maw., or of G. CfcH- 
Carrdl, city of New York. 
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is a prerogative of sovereignty, belonging to the nation which may 
have first discovered their wants, and possess the means of giving 
them the conveniences and comforts of refined society, and such 
concomitant benefits, as diversify and adorn human Ufe. 

It is evidently the intention of the God of Nature that the 
white man and the Indian should have a common and mutual 
right to occupy the earth, to use its productions, and profit by the 
blessings of society; and that individuals, who mostly share in the 
favors of Providence, should be most '"ready to commimicate*' of 
the good, to his neighbors. This common law of our nature, this 
common concern of mankind, is no less imperious, in its obligations, 
on nations than individuals. 

These few pages do not admit of a discussion of this question; 
nor is it necessary since from an investigation of facts, on other oc- 
casions, it has been so clearly deduced that the duty of protecting 
the rights, and of cherishing and sustaining the interests of the 
Oregon Indians, devolves on the American nation; and consequent- 
ly in her is the right of sovereignty. The import of this word is 
sometimes misunderstood. It is mistaken for government or juris- 
diction itself; whereas it is only a rights which one country has in 
preference to another, to establish a government, territorial, coloni- 
al or any other. It is a matter of deep regret that the U. States 
have not exercised this right of extending jurisdiction over the ter- 
ritory in question, and of putting up barriers against the extension 
of British jurisdiction. 

The right claimed by our citizens to settle is identified among 
their many privileges, as social beings, of doing acts, within the 
precincts of a rightful sovereignty, not repugnant to the principles 
of justice and equality, and the laws of the country. The estab- 
lishment of a jurisdiction by the English, west of the Roc^ 
Mountains being a nulUty ; and the United States having enacted 
no statute for the benefit of the inhabitants of either color, in 
that country, there is no justiy constituted jurisdiction. It 
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therefore follows that settlers, in the pursuit of thdr proper and 
laudable business, violate no law or right of the government of the 
U. States. 

Rbsoubces of the Coxtntby. 

The natural advantages of the Country, for trade and com- 
merce, foreign, internal, and coastwise, are paramount to those 
found in other parts of America. The confluence of the many navi- 
gable rivers, opening into and beautifying every section of the coun- 
try, forms the grand river Columbia, whose gentle waters may be 
traversed by large vessels two hundred miles from the sea; whose 
either bank affords inlets safe and commodious for harbors. Na- 
ture furnishes many clear indications that the mouth of this far 
spreading and noble river is soon to become the commercial part of 
that hemisphere, the great business place of nations, interchanging 
the commodities and productions of Western America and the East 
Indies. 

Much of the country within two hundred miles of the Ocean, 
is favorable to cultivation. The valley of the Multnomah is par- 
ticularly so, being extremely fertile. The advantages generally, for 
acquiring property are paramount to those on the prairies of the 
West, or in any other part of the world. In relation to this last 
point, the following fact evinces more than a hundred doubtful con- 
jectures. The Oregon is covered with heavy forests of timber, and 
within the distance of a coasting trade, boards bring from fifty to 
ninety dollars per thousand; and such is the market, that no con- 
siderable redtuHoM of these prices can ever be reasonably expected. 
The production of vegetables, grain, and cattle, will require com- 
paratively but little labor; these articles, together with the spon- 
taneous growth of the soil and the fruits of laborious industry, in 
general, will find a market at hame^ and thereby comfort and enrich 
the settlers. Surplus staple articles may be shipped from their 
doors to distant ports, and return a vast profit in trade. Lumber, 
ship timber, &c. may be sent to the western coast of South America, 
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the islands in the Pacific; breadstuff s, furs, sahnon, and many arti- 
cles of domestic manufactures, to the East Indies. 

It is the circumstance of a good home market, that gives any 
country its greatest value, and must give the Oregon country tm* 
mense advantages for settlement; advantages unknown in the West- 
em States, whose markets are as remote as the shores of the Atlantic. 
It is not the consideration of good land alone, that justifies the oc- 
cupancy of a country distant from the sea-coast, for with its abun- 
dant productions, it may yield but few of the comforts and con- 
veniences of life. For instance, a champaign country, with a clayey 
soil, causes an unhealthful atmosphere; and in the proportion of its 
approximation to a vertical sun, yields sickness and death. 

The want of value to the farmer's surplus produce, is his pover- 
ty ; and has made shipwreck of the fortimes of thousands, who have 
settled in Ohio, Indiana, &c. This remark is made under the influ- 
ence of no motive, which does not regard alike the interest of every 
citizen of the Republic. 

Incalculable are the advantages which Agriculture, Commerce, 
and Manufactures in this country, will derive from the perennial 
resource of a trade with the Oregon Settlement. The staple com- 
modities of the South, manufactured in the North, and then ex- 
changed in the great market of the Or^on, will better promote the 
three common interests of the States, than any system of imposts 
or revenue duties, which a wise and patriotic people can adopt. 
CJommerce spreading more canvas — sailing into new and broader 
seas — ^visiting distant shores of inexhaustible wealth, will conduct 
home the full tide of a golden traffic. 

National Advantages. 



In the foUowing memorial, offered at the present session for 
the consideration of Ck>ngress, are some of the national advantages 
may accrue from a permanent possession of Oregon. 
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To tks EomofohU ih§ Senate <md Eotue qf Rsyreeeniatieeit in Congreu aeseiMed. 

The American Society, for encoimging the Settlement of the Oregon Territory, instiUtted 
in A.D. 1829, and incorporated by the Commonwealth of Biassachuaetts, actuated by a faith- 
ful regard to duty, have cheerfully engaged in the work of opening to a dviliced and ytrtuoua 
population, that part of Western America, called Oregon. 

They are convinced that if that country should be settled under the auspices of the Govern- 
nent ol the United States of America, from such of her worthy sons who have drank of the 
spirit of those civil and religious institutions, which constitute the living fountain, and the very 
perennial source of her national prosperity, great benefits must result to mankind. They be- 
lieve, that there, the skilful and persevering hand of industry might be employed with unparal- 
leled advantage; that there. Science and the Arts, the invaluable privileges of a free and liberal 
government, and the refinements and ordinances of Christianity, di£Pu8ing each its blessing, 
would harmoniously unite in meliorating the moral condition of the Indians, in promoting the 
comfort and happiness of the settlers, and in augmenting the wealth and power of the RepuUic. 

The uniform testimony of an intelligent multitude have establi^ed the fact that the coun- 
try in question, is the most valuable of all the unoccupied parts of the earth. Its peculiar lo- 
cation and facilities, and physical resources for trade and commerce its contiguous markets; 
its salubrity of climate; its fertility of soil; its rich and abundant productions; its extensive 
forests of valuable timber; and its great water Channel diversifying by its numerous branches 
the whole country, and spreading canals through every part of it, are sure indications that 
Providence has designed this last reach of enlightened emigration to be the residence of a peo- 
ple whose singular advantages will give them unexampled power and prosperity. 

These things have excited the admiration of every observer, and have settled in the policy 
of the British nation the determined purpose of possessing and enjoying them as their own; and 
have induced their Parliament to confer on the Hudson's Bay Company, chartered privileges 
for occupying with thor settlements the fertile banks of the Columbia; which settlements have 
been made, and are flourishing, in rapid growth, under the culture secured by the provisions of 
a Colonial Government 

The Society conceive it clearly deduced, from all the facts in the case, that the right of 
sovereignty over the Oregon Territory, is invested in the government of the United States of 
America, consequently, in her is the exclusive right of colonising that country, and of introduc- 
ing into it the various business and benefits of civilised life. 

The expense and labor necessary to the accomplishment of this work, planned by Provi- 
dence, made easy by nature, and urged and encouraged by the persuasive motives of philan- 
thropy, are in no degree commensurate with the national blessings to be derived from it; among 
which are enumerated the following; vis: 

The moral condition of the Aborigines, if Uessed by the influences of a refined and relig- 
ious community, will be improved. The attempt to enlighten the minds and to dignify the 
nature of this unfortunate race, may no longer be defeated by injudicious plans. 

Their unjust and unequal alliances with another nation may be broken, and their friend- 
ship secured to Me. 

By means, thus honorable, that valuable territory would be held from the possession of an 
unfriendly power. 

Ports of Entry, and Ship and Navy Yards, might be established with great advantage on 
the waters of Oregon, and thereby the trade and commerce of both the Pacific and Atlantic 
Oceans would become extended and enriched. Capitalists and Mariners might pursue^ 
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more profit and aaf ety» the wkak and other fiahcriet in the Western Sea«» and the lalmon trade 
on the Columbia. 

A portion of the virtuous and enterprising, but not least faithful population, whom mia- 
fortunes have thrown out of employment, and who throng our villages and sea-ports and seek 
a better home, might there find opportunities, under the paternal kindness of the government, 
to sueoeed to a happier condition, and to greater usefulness to themselves and to their country. 

These are objects so obvious, so vast and valuable, as need not be urged by your memorial- 
ists, and seem necessarily embraced within the scope of a wise policy. They are yet deemed 
practicable. Another season — their possession will be thought ezpedient-but not so easily 
wrested from the grasp of British power. 

The Society view with alarm the progress which the subjects of that nation have made, in 
the colonisation of the Oregon Territory. Already have they flourishing towns, strong forti- 
fications, and cultivated farms. The domicile is made the abode of domestic comforts — the 
social eirde is enlivened by the busy wife and the prattle and sport of children. In the con- 
vention of 1818, England secured for her subjects the privilege of a free trade, that of buying 
furs of the Indians; but at first they practised trapping and hunting; now, they practise buying 
and improving lands, and assiduously pursue the business of the farmer and mechanic. Their 
largest town b Vancouver, which is situated on a beautiful plain, in the region of tide water, 
on the northern bank of the Columbia. At this place, saw and grist mills are in operation. 
Three vesseb have been built, one of about three hundred tons, and are employed in the lumber 
trade. Numerous herds and flocks of horses, homed cattle, and sheep, of the best European 
breeds, are seen gracing in their ever verdant fields. Grain of all kinds, in abundant crops, are 
the productions of the soil. 

Everything, either in the organisation of the government, or in the busy and various opera* 
tions of the settlements, at this place, at WaUa walla, at Fort Colville, and at De Fuca, indi- 
cate the intentions of the English to colonize the country. — Now, therefore, your memorial- 
ists, in behalf of a large number of the citisens of the United States, would respectfully ask Con- 
gress to aid them in carrying into operation the great purposes of their institutions — to grant 
them troops, artillery, military arms, and munitions of war, for the defence and security of the 
contemplated settlement — to incorporate their Society with power to extinguish the Indian 
title to such tracts and extent of territory, at the mouth of the Columbia, and at the junction 
of the Multnomah with the Columbia, as may be adequate to the laudable objects and pur- 
suits of the settlers; and with such other powers, rights and immunities, as may be at least equal 
and concurrent to those given by Parliament to the Hudson's Bay Company; and such as are 
not repugnant to the stipulations of the Convention made between Great Britain and the Unit- 
ed States, wherein it was agreed that any country on the Northwest Coast of America, to the 
westward of the Rocky Mountains, should be free and open to the citisens and subjects of the 
two powers, for a term of years; and to grant them such other rights and privileges, as may 
contribute to the means of establishing a respectable and prosperous community. 

Your memorialists are pledged to one another, to their children, to their friends, and to 
mankind, to sustain by all just and possible means the interests of their country; and to co- 
operate in advancing its prosperity. They love their native land, and will ever continue its 
devoted friends; and most grateful and gladdening would it be, to receive for the settlement, 
the protection and fostering care of Congress. 
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Survey and Division of Lands. 

As soon as the Settlement has consummated their title to Indi- 
an lands, measures will be adopted for building on Gray's Bay, and 
at the mouth of the Multnomah river, commercial towns, where it 
IS believed vessels from every sea will come to trade, repair, and 
take outfits. 

This Bay opens into the northern bank of the Columbia, about 
eleven miles from its mouth. It furnishes deeper soundings, better 
shelter, and generally greater advantages for a harbor, than any 
other opening on the river. Five miles square of territory at this 
place, will be laid out into the necessary configuration and divisions 
for a seaport town. 

Of the streets, * one, two hundred feet wide, will run from the 
water, in a N. W. direction, bisecting at the distance of six squares 
an area of ten acres of parade or pleasure ground, which area is for- 
ever to remain open and unoccupied with buildings. The centre 
of this street, for the width of one hundred feet, will be devoted to 
the purposes of a market. Streets crossing this, at right angles, are 
intended to be one hundred feet wide; those parallel to it, fifty feet. 
The squares are to be four hundred feet on a side, each including 
eighteen lots, fifty by one hundred feet each. From the one hun- 
dred foot streets and the public lands no plant or tree is to be re- 
moved or destroyed without consent of the municipal authority. 

The valley of the Multnomah will be occupied for agricultural 
and manufacturing operations, where likewise, two miles square 
will be appropriated for a trading town. This rich tract of territory 
is situated about eighty-five miles up the Columbia river. In this 
delightful region will be introduced all the business of science and 
art. 

The commercial town, at the junction of the Multnomah and 
Columbia rivers, will be about two miles square. A section of the 

*See M*iM, At tlie end of this Pamphlet. 
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land adjoining the town will be surv^ed into lots, forty by one hun- 
dred and sixly rods, of forty acres each; making the number of these 
divisions equal to the whole number of emigrants, over fourteen 
years of age, not including married women. Next to these will be 
other lots of one hundred and sixty acres each, making up the com- 
plement of two hundred acres to each emigrant. Lands for ptMie 
1MM, and to meet the demands of the Hock^ will be included in this 
last division. Roads, as far as practicable, will be laid out in right 
lines, intersecting each other at right angles. 

In the Oregon it is proposed that all geographical surveys and 
divisions of farming lands be made by the method which, two years 
ago, was suggested to Congress — examined, approved of, and rec- 
ommended by Gren Bernard, then at the head of the corps of Civil 
Engineers. This method is not publicly known or practiced; but 
has many advantages over that in conmion use. It is more easily 
performed; faumerous errors of the compass are avoided; the inter- 
ests of the land pn^rietor better promoted, and the wide door for 
litigation, which often costs him his frediold, effectually closed. 



M boundaries of towns, and lots of land, will be identified with 
meridian lines, and parallels of latitude, — ^not by the parallels as 
found on the surface of the earth, where they are as crooked as the 
hills and depressions make them uneven; but by such as they would 
be, provided the surface was smooth. It is confidently believed 
that this is the only simple method by which westerly or easterly 
lines can be run with accuracy, and that it is attended with as much 
certainty as the high operations of trigonometrical surveys. 



It is however true, that the divisions of land, as they lay south 
of each other, increase in quantity , in proportion to the divergency 
of the meridian lines; nevertheless, their boundaries will be distinct- 
ly marked, and their contents exactly known. A countiy thus sur- 
v^ed gives the advantage of ascertaining, without admeasurement, 
the relative position or distance of any one place from another, con- 
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sequenUy the latitude and longitude of the metropolis being de- 
termined» those of any other place are known. 

Civil Government. 

The Oregon Territory lies beyond the civil jurisdiction of the 
U. S. A. It becomes, therefore, a matter of great moment that the 
settlers take with them some form of government, provided, either 
by Congress or some other competent body. Fatal to their hap- 
piness would it be, for them to go without the means of subjecting 
the corrupt principles of depraved natures. Laws made efficient, 
by the highest virtues and energies of the people, are necessary to 
the encouragement of virtue, the punishment of vice, the enjoy- 
ment of life and liberty, the acquisition of poverty and secxuity of 
comfort and safety; as likewise, to the suppression of the restless 
fipirits of aspiring and unprincipled demagogues, who infest every 
political society, have ever aimed at civil commotion and usurpa- 
tion, and have ever been ready to make the fairest spot of earth, 
the theatre of their lawless ambition. 

Whatever may be the frame of government, it should be built 
upon the most finished improvements of others. Whether the set- 
tlers are to be considered children of mature age, made free, and 
setting up for themselves, constituting, in some degree, an inde- 
pendent Province, the friend and ally of the mother country; shar- 
ing in her generous and maternal solicitude; or whether they are to 
be a Colony, planted, cherished and protected by her, depends en- 
tirely on Congress. That the latter should be the case, is the 
prayer of a memorial, at the present time, before that august as- 
semblage of talents, virtue and wisdom. 

Should the emigrants fail of that Charter^ which reason and 
justice dictate, and humanity calls for, they will attempt to make 
for themselves just and equal laws, under the provisions of a form 
of government, so far made a free democratic representative, as 
will be consistent with an unequivocal recognition of the sovereign- 
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ty of the American Bepublic. It will be in most respects, a tran- 
script of the government of Michigan Territoiy. The Governor, 
Secretary, Treasurer and Board of Land Commissioners, being the 
appointments of the Society. It will continue two years, unless 
Congress, before the expiration of this time, prescribes a substitute. 

The emigrant citizens will leave the land of their fathers, under 
no circumstances of oppression, and with no feelings of discontent, 
resolved still to cultivate only the fields of civil and reUgious free- 
dom, where life is made the most easy and felicitous and civilized 
man attains his greatest power, and his most dignified superiority 
over the man in ignorance or in vassalage; still animated by the 
holy and unextinguishable fire, kindled with that of the best lovers 
of American Independence, they must, they vnll conHnue free. 

Reugion. 

The Religion of the Settlement, it is hoped, will be the religion 
of conscience, and the King of heaven. No people can long con- 
tinue free and happy, without acknowledging with pious reverence 
and obedience, the laws of Jehovah, giving full toleration to all 
communities of his conscientious worshippers, however various 
their forms; and feeling due respect for him who administers at 
the sacred altar, ^'and is accounted a worker together with God, 
in labors that succeed unto eternal life." 

The settlers will lose none of their religious privileges and com- 
forts. Churches of different denominations will be organized be- 
fore emigration, who will take with them, respectively, their Pas- 
tors. 

There will be given, in Oregon, encouragement for pious and 
well educated young men, who regard the interests of others as their 
own, to engage in the great work of imparting moral and religious 
instruction to the Indians. 
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Education. 



The education of youth being the safeguard of a free govern- 
ment, and the basis of its most valuable blessings, becomes of tran- 
scendant importance. In order then to diffuse elementary and 
scientific instruction, both among the children of the settlers and 
of the Indian tribes, some efficient and apprc^riate system of edu- 
cation will be adopted; and whatever will best civilize the manners> 
reform the morals, enlighten the mind, and free it from the grasp 
of superstition, wiU be parts of this system. 



Schools of every grade wiU be opened, as soon as the settlement 
is effected, and temporary buildings provided. Agricultural and 
classical institutions, and colleges succeeding conmion and primary 
schools are deemed practical systems of education. These will be 
established ; and in them, red, as well as white children will be taught 
the rudiments of learning, the sciences, farming industry, and that 
knowledge of men and things, which at once enlighten and dignify 
the mind. Persons of good education will find many inducements 
to emigrate; some ''apt to teach,'' to share in the business of in- 
struction; others, versed in law and polity and acquainted with the 
principles of legislation, to sustain offices in the administration of 
government. 

Emigrants. 

The ultimate success of the settlement depends on the virtuous 
qualities of its members. If its elementary principles are defective, 
the result of its operations will be uncertain, and productive of but 
little good, if not entirely abortive. The settlement ought not 
therefore to be made the receptacle of vicious characters, — or drones 
too indolent to pursue any honest or useful occupation, — of cunning 
persons possessing talents without virtuous principles, — of idle 
dreamers of power and riches, who, faithless to good order, are often 
ready to sap the foundation of morality and religion; these are all 
a burden and a curse to society. Men of steady habits, virtuous 
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intentions, endeavoring to cultivate practical knowledge and honest 
industiy, will be deemed worthy of the enterprise; and such persons 
may in Oregon seciire to themselves a pleasant home and compe- 
tency of good things; subserve individual happiness, and sustain 
the great objects of founding the settlement. Before embarkation 
it will be required of all proposing to emigrate, to satisfy the society 
by certificates or otherwise, of good moral character and industrious 
habits. 

Emigrants, who go to the Oregon country in the manner and 
under the encouragements annunciated in this pamphlet, are each 
to receive, gratuitously, most of the expenses of emigration and a 
landed estate, valued from $2000 to 10,000 dollars, situated where 
the healthf ulness of climate, the good market for eveiy product of 
earth or of labor, and the enjoyment of a free and liberal govern- 
ment will conspire to make life easy. 

Poor children, and children of charity instUvtions can be ad- 
mitted. These, with the means of moderate labor, may find a good 
living, and an honorable retreat from disgrace and suffering. 

Each emigrant over fourteen years of age, not including mar- 
ried women; and each child that is an orphan, or without a parent 
in that country, will receive a lot of sea-port land, contaning 5000 
square feet, or two farming lots in the valley of the Multnomah, 
containing respectively, forty acres and one hundred and sixty 
acres. These lands, excepting what the English settlers have under 
cultivation, are covered with a heavy growth of valuable timber, 
and will be drawn by settlers, individually, as soon as surveyed. 

The Society contemplate opening that country only to en- 
lightened emigrations, and they are actuated by no other motives, 
than those of philanthropy and patriotism. They own no landed 
estates in Oregon; and expect no interest thence, that may not be 
common to any American citizen who will associate with them. 

It is not their desire to urge the enlistment of any person, how- 
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ever his condition may be improved by it; and far be it from them 
to deceive in their representations. The enterprise is replete with 
motives for emigrations. It is desirable, however, to increase the 
proportion of those enlisting, in whose characters are combined 
science, skill and integrity, to sustain offices in the government. 

Enlistments should be made of properly educated persons, to 
fill the civil, military and literary rolls — of Clergymen and Phy- 
sicians — of persons possessing a scientific knowledge of the different 
branches ol mathematics and natural philosophy, to constitute 
corps on engineering, surveying, astronomy, geology and botany — 
of farmers — of the following mechanics, viz. master shipbuilders, 
millwrights, wheelwrights, carpenters, blacksmiths, tinmen, tanners 
curriers, shoemakers, tailors, hatters, &c.; of capitalists, taking 
with them vessels suitable for the lumber trade, and whale and sal- 
mon fisheries, both of whidi puwoits are and for many years wiU 
continue vastly profitable; of capitalists, who will cany out the 
iron parts of gristmills, sawmills, of nail-making machinery, &c. 
who will establish a paper ndll, a printing press, a manufactory of 
window glass, and a foundiy of iion ware. 

Each emigrant, who is entitled to receive gratuitously, a lot 
of land, is required to advance a pledge of twenty dollars, that he 
or she will make the emigration, without disappointment to the 
society. On payment of the pledge, the following certificate will 
be given. They may be obtained, together with this pamphlet, 
of any of the Agents named at the end of this pamphlet. 

NO. — 

TMs Certifies that 
L. 8. Am paid rt(;en^ /)o22af^ to <A^ American Society for encourag- 
ing the settlement of the Oregon Territory, as a pledge for the 
faiihfvl peff ormance of obligations to he stipulated and defined 
by Covenant between him and the said Society. 

SecMtary Prendnt 
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N. B. The following ftre the princii»al conditions nnd stipulaUons of the CoTennnt. vis: 
thnt the emigrant shall give oath or aflSrmation to obey and support all just and equal laws and 
regulations made and provided for the settlement by the Society, the same being not repugnant 
to the Constitution and Laws of the United States of America. 

That all the common and public property and revenues of the settlement shaD be hdd lia* 
ble to the payment of all debts that may be incurred on account of said settlement, and that* 
in all other respects, he shall truly and faithfully demean himself a peaceable and worthy mem- 
ber of the Oregon community. 

That the Society shall defray all expenses of the first expedition from St. Louis, excepting 
arms, knapsacks, clothing and blankets, which are to be supplied by the emigrants respectively. 

That the Society allow to each emigrant, agreeable to the terms of their first Circular, a 
lot of seaport land, two hundred acres of farming land, provided he or his assigns continues to 
occupy it, two years from the time of receiving said lot; the Society will guarantee his or her 
ri|^t to a free enjoyment of religious and civil freedom, and an equal participation in all the 
privileges and immunities of a member of the Oregon settlement. 

It is proper, under this head, to notice the objections which 
unreflecting and self-interested men oppose to the enterprise. Say 
they, there are extensive tracts of wild lands this side of the Rocky 
Mountains. The Indians are hostile and will tomahawk the set- 
tlers. Hardships and privations will attend every step of the ex- 
pedition, and be made the suffering lot of young and old, through 
the first generation. These objections are futile — ^they are de- 
lusive, and are calculated to perpetuate the wants and hard fortune 
of many who might secure to themselves and posterity, permanent 
blessings, in a healthful and productive country. 

The first objection is answered under the head of general re- 
marks. Let those occupy the vacant lands of the West, and take 
remedies for the fever and ague, who will. Let the reflecting and 
provident man choose the country where something more than 
fertile soil is found. The means of securing health and property 
and generally the comforts of life, will determine his choice. 

The other objections are likewise delusive, and are made with- 
out any knowledge of the mild and friendly disposition of the 
Oregon Indian — of the resources of that country; or of the facilities 
and ease by which the expeditions may be effected. 

The Agent of the Society has given these subjects many years 
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of patient investigation, and does not hesitate to avow a greater 
confidence in the faith and friendship of those red men, than of the 
white savages f who infest our communities; and he rejoices at the 
brightening prospects of joining, with his tender wife and children, 
the expedition, and of settling for life in the Oregon territory. 

True it is that direful calamities may attend the march of the 
emigrants, or the most awful visitations of Providence await the 
settlement. Its villages may be rocked into ruins by exploding 
earthquakes, or buried in lava by flooding volcanos. 

The strong and massy pillars of the beautiful temple of Ameri- 
can liberty may be thrown down, the infuriated frenzy of a deluded 
people may here spread the desolations of civil war. Freedom may 
be exiled, and her few faithful votaries enrolled on bills of mortaUty . 
These fearful days may come and have passed away, before the 
inhabitants of Oregon experience the misfortunes of a bad country, 
the hand of savage cruelties, or the retributions of an offended God. 

Indlans. 

The first ninety miles, of the banks of the Columbia river are 
occupied by eight independent tribes of Indians, numbering about 
8000 souls; these include about 1000 male adults, who are truer in 
the excellence of moral integrity — are more hospitable to strangers 
and less disposed to quarrel than those on the eastern side of the 
Bocky Mountains. They are fond of the society of white men, 
and will long continue to appreciate, and promptly to reciprocate 
honest and fair dealing. Nothing is more remote from the inten- 
tions of the Society than to oppress them, or to occupy their lands 
without making ample and satisfactory remunerations. So far 
from this, it is desired that each of a family receive a lot of land. 
That the Chinnook tribe be located on the back lots, in the seaport 
town, where they can be instructed and encouraged in cultivating 
garden grounds, and where schools can be opened for their children 
&c. 
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Route. 

The emigrants will be embodied at St. Louis, and mider oon* 
ductors best acquainted with the countiy. They will lay their 
route westerly, to the Great Platte, up that river to its source; mak- 
ing the transit of the mountains through a low depression, probably 
to the waters of the Multnomah, and down that river to the place 
of destination. 

Under this head, it is only necessary to add a few remarks from 
the testimonials of Messrs Smith, Jackson and Sublette, and Mr. 
Pilcher, given to Congress last winter. These first gentlemen ob- 
serve that ''on the 10th of April 1880, a caravan of ten wagons, 
drawn by five mules each, and two dearborns, drawn by one mule 
each, set out from St. Louis. We have eighty-one men in company, 
all mounted on mules. Our route was nearly due west to the west- 
em limits of the state; and thence along the Santa ¥6 trail about 
forty miles; from which the course was some degrees north of west, 
across the waters of the Kanzas, and up the Great Platte, to the 
Rocky Mountains, and to the head of Wind river, where it issues 
from the mountains. Here the wagons could have easily crossed 
the mountains, it being what is called the Satslhem Pass^ had it 
been desirable. For our support, at leaving the Missouri settle* 
ments, until we should get into the buffalo country, we drove twelve 
head of cattle, besides a milch cow. Ei^t of these only being 
required for use before we got to the buffaloes, the others went on 
the Platte, about three hundred and fif 1y miles from the white set- 
tlements, and from that time we lived on buffaloes, the quantity 
being infinitely beyond what we needed." 

Mr Pilcher remarks that the most erroneous ideas prevail on 
the practicability of crossing the Rocky Mountains. 'T have been'' 
says he, '^familiar with these mountains for three years, and have 
crossed them often, and at various points between the latitude 42 
and 54. I have therefore the means to know something about 
them, and a right to oppose my knowledge to the suppositions of 
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strangers. I say then that nothing is more easily passed than these 
mountains. Wagons and carriages may cross them in a state of 
nat\u*e without difficulty, and with little delay in the day's joum^. 
Some parts are very hi^; but the gradual rise of the country in the 
vast slope from the Mississippi to the foot of the mountains, makes 
a considerable elevation without perceptible increase, and then the 
gaps or depressions let you throu^ almost upon a level. This is 
particularly the case opposite the head of the Platte, where I crossed 
in 1827. — ^I have crossed here often and always without delay or 
difficulty.'* 

Having reached the navigable waters of the Columbia, boats 
will be constructed to complete the emigration. 

Expedition. 

Induced to believe that the Government of the United States, 
in prospect of the national benefits which must inevitably accrue 
from the settlement, will sustain a part or the whole of the expense 
of the enterprise, the Society have deferred the departure of the 
expedition till the last of March next; and they await with no ordi- 
nary solicitude, such measures as the wisdom of Congress may 
adopt on their Memorial. The emigrants, resolving to remain citi- 
zens, and to engage in no unlawful pursuits in Oregon — giving great 
value to its fertile tracts, and otherwise promoting the interests of 
the Bepublic, have a rightful claim on her for protection; but it 
will not concern the settlers whence comes protection, or the means 
of accomplishing the objects of the enterprise, whether from Con- 
gress or private munificence. 

Emigrants are required to defray their own expenses to St. 
Louis; and after that, to provide with all necessary arms, knapsacks 
blankets, and private carriages. Females and children must be 
provided, at the time of starting, with covered horsewagons, con- 
taining each a bed and two or more blankets. From St. Louis they 
will be subject to no other ei^nse than the above named, and in 
Oregon, will receive gratuitously, a landed estate of great value. 
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Orders will be given in due time for assembling in Portland, 
Me; Portsmouth, and Concord, N. H.; Boston, Worcester, and 
Springfield, Mass. ; Bennington, Vt. ; Albany, Buffalo, Detroit and 
N. York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Baltimore, Md.; Washington 
City, &c. All persons are requested to continue their accustomed 
business till said orders. At these and other places companies will 
be formed; Captains being appointed to the command of every fifty 
male adult persons, the emigration will then commence, by the 
most practicable routes to the aforesaid place of general rendezvous. 
It is left optional with the emigrants to choose their own way of 
going to this place. The cost from Boston, to an indimdual grown 
person, who joins a company will probably not exceed fifteen dollars 

No person has yet been selected to fill any office in the civil 
department; nor will any, till after the general orders for assem- 
bling, when elections will be made, entirely on the ground of personal 
merit. No person will be deemed eligible to an office in the govern- 
ment, or in the military, to a captaincy or a higher rank, who has 
not received a good common education, is not proprieter of one or 
more shares in the gtoek^ and does not give oath or affirmation to 
support the Constitution of the U. S. and the constituted govern- 
ment of the Oregon settlement. Suitable and pious chaplains 
accompany the expedition. 



The government of the expedition from St. Louis, will be mili- 
tary, deprived however of much of its asperity and arbitrary disci- 
pline, by the mild reform which virtue, r^nement and female pres- 
ence conspire to produce. 

At this place the business of organization will be completed. 
The covenants referred to in the certificate will be executed. Bag- 
gage wagons loaded with provisions, and tents including fly tents, 
each of which will be sufficiently large to spread over six small wag- 
ons, and camp furniture will be provided. A drove of cattle 
be purchased and taken ak>ng, for occasional supply. 
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No private property, other than wearing apparel, militaiy 
equipments and provisions can be admitted into the public baggage 
wagons. Merchandize, machineiy, property and effects of any kind 
can be transported on a reasonable freight, in vessels whidi will 
be provided for this purpose. Notice will be given when and where 
store houses will be opened for the reception of the above articles. 

Funds. 

Two hundred thousand dollars' stock, and certificate mon^ 
(see p. 18) and all such donations, contributions and subscriptions 
as benevolent and public spirited individuals may make, will consti- 
tute the funds of the Society. The following is an extract of a re- 
port made by a committee, charged with the subject of devising 
and reporting the most effectual means of carrying into operation 
the great purposes of the Society; 

''They have attentively investigated the objects of the enter- 
prisse; and among the first results of their enquiry is a clear con- 
viction that the time is near at hand, and advancing in the ordinary 
course of Providence, when the Oregon Country shall be occupied 
by an enlightened people, skilled in the various improvements of 
science and art A people thus enli^tened and skilled, and enjoy- 
ing the advantages of a climate, soil and markets as good in their 
kind as the earth affords; and other natural means, which mostly 
contribute to the comfort and conveniences of life — energized and 
blessed by the mild and vital principles of the American Bepublic, 
and the sacred ordinances of the Christian Religion, must be pros- 
perous and happy. 

A settlement, carrying on a trade and commerce commensu- 
rate with the wants of that population composing the nations on 
the islands, and on the borders of the great Western Ocean; and 
maintaining a friendly intercourse with them, must advance in a 
degree of prosperity, unexampled in the history of nations. From 
the plenitude of its own resources^ it will soon be enabled to sustain 
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its aum operations^ and will hasten on in its own majesty, to a proud 
rank on the earth. Then will it richly reward the Idndness that 
helped it into existence. With these views, your Committee would 
suggest the following plan of stock, and means of operations — viz : 

Let a portion of the funds of the society constitute a capital 
stock of TiDO Hundred Thousand Dollars^ to be divided into shares 
of one hundred dollars each, and to be raised by loans. Each 
share entitling the proprietor thereof, to one hundred and sixty 
acres of land, as set forth in the certificate of stock, — ^the lots are 
to be numbered and determined according to the rules and plan 
of division expressed in the By-Laws of the Society. This stock 
shall be secured on the pledge of all the public and common proper- 
ty and revenues of the settlement — ^the emigrants covenanting 
with the Society before embarkation, that all debts incurred direct 
ly or indirectly, for the benefit of the settlement, to the full amount 
of said stock, shall be paid in the manner aforesaid. 

Your Conunittee would also suggest the propriety of raising 
funds by donations and subscriptions, to meet specific purposes in 
the Oregon Country. Let one be called the Education or Indian 
Fund; and another called the Religious Fund. 

^orm qf caption to the above Funds.] 

THE RELIGIOUB FUND. 

Voted — ^By the American Society for encouraging the settle- 
ment of the Oregon Territory, that all monies or property given to 
the Beligious Fund shall be held in trust by the Society, and for 
such specific objects as shall meet the views or intentions of the 
donors or subsoribers — ^to be delivered to any person or persons, 
whom a majority of the emigrants of their religious order may se- 
lect. 

THE EDUCATION AND INDIAN FUND. 

Voted — ^By the American Society for encouraging the settle- 
ment of the Oregon Territory, to solicit from munificent individuals 
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of the public, funds for the purposes of building school houses, and 
educating Indian children, in the Oregon Settlement. 

It is believed that little or nonstock in the American market 
is based on better security; and none, that offers to capitalists an 
opportunity for more profitable investments. Its par value cannot 
be depreciated by the contingency of ill success of the enterprise; 
for, in that possible event, every dollar of the stock will be refunded, 
the same being on hand either in mon^, or in public property. 
There are at present no salaries paid to its officers by the Society, 
and but few expenses occuring to consume any part of its funds; 
nor wiU th^ occur in any considerable amount till the commence- 
ment of the expedition^ which will remove the possibility of a failure. 
It will be noticed, that each emigrant at the time of or before leav- 
ing St Louis wUl, personally, enter into a special covenant with 
the Society, making liable for the payment of this stock all common 
property and revenues of the settlement; and it will be further no- 
ticed that the proprietor of each share may take, in lieu of the mon- 
ey covering the principal and interest of the share, one hundred 
and sixty acres of land, valued fron five hundred to five thousand 
dollars per lot — subject to no taxes till the expiration of five years 
— land which may be owned by any citizen of the United States, 
resident in any country, and may be sold or occupied by his chil- 
dren at a future period, when possibly, the same shall be situated 
in the midst of a dense population. It is desirable that emigrants, 
as far as th^ have the means, should be the owners of stodc. 

To Ediiort rf N0w$pap§r$ 

Aa the «nterpriie set forth in this pamphlet tends, in a great degree, to promote individoal 
happineis and the common interests and prosperity of our conntry, it is believed, that every 
patriotic Editor of a public Journal, wiU cooperate with the Society by giving publicity to these 
pages. It is requested, as a favor, that they should either publish the pompUdf in articles, if 
they please, or refer the public to the places where it may be obtained. 

The Bianual is sold to meet the expense of printing it; and any person, who receiving it, 
and having the means to contribute to the great and benevolent enterprise, transmits to the 
Treasurer or General Agent of the Society one or more dollars, or any article of useful property, 
win have his name recorded in the catalogue of patrons, and his memory embalmed in the grata- 
fill remembrance of posterity. 

All communications made through the post ofllce must be postpaid. 
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AGENTS 

This Manual may be had at tlie following i^acea. 
HORATIO HILL k Co., Coneord. N. H. 
R. P. & C. WILLIAMS. No. 19 & 80 Cornhill, Boston. 
WM. W. WH£ILDON» Aurora Office, Charlettown, Matt. 
DORR & HOWLAND, Worcester. Mass. 
SAMUEL BILLINGS, Lowell, do. 
CALLENDAR & KIRKHAM, Springfield, do. 
R. EL WELL, No. 80 Wall Street, New York City. 
D. SMITH, Detroit, N. Y.* 

CAREY k HART, Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Penn. 
J. JEWETT, No. ftSO Market Street, Baltimoro, Md. 
J. RIORDAN, Washington City, D. C. 

Price Ift I'ft cents each; $1 for 10 copies. Orders through the mafl, if postage is paid, will 
be promptly answered. 

At either of the above places, a geographical description of the Oregon Territory may be 
had in a pamphlet of 80 pages, price 88 cents. 



< SCALE 
400 rods to 1 inch 

LOTS OF LAND 

40 Acres, 40 by 180 rods. 
180 Acres, 80 by 8f0 rods. 




*So in the origmal, though Michigan must have been meant 
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Observations concerning the Increase of Mankind, 
Peopling of Countries, &cc. 

TABLES of tlie proportion of Marriages to Birtlis, of Deaths 
to Births, of Marriages to the numbers of inhabitants, &c« 
form'd on observations made upon the Bills of Mortality, 
Christenings, &c. of populous cities, will not suit countries; nor 
will tables form'd on observations made on full settled old countries 
as Europe, suit new coimtries, as America. 

2. For people increase in proportion to the nimiber of mar- 
riages, and that is greater in proportion to the ease and convenience 
of supporting a family. When families can be easily supported, 
more persons marry, and earlier in life. 

S. In cities, where all trades, occupations and oflSces are full, 
many delay marrying, till they can see how to bear the charges of 
a family; which charges are greater in cities, as Luxury is more com- 
mon: many live single during life, and continue servants to families, 
joiuneymen to Trades, &c. hence cities do not bynaturalgeneration 
supply tiiemsdyes with inhabitants; the 4l^t}xi.a{£LJnoiS.titLft9. tli^ 
l^irths. 

4. Li countries full settled, the case must be nearly the same; 
all Lands being occupied and improved to the heighth; those who 
cannot get land must labour for others that have it; when labourers 
are plenty their wages will be low; by low wages a family is sup- 
ported with difficulty; this difficulty deters many from marriage, 
who therefore long continue servants and single. Only as the Cit- 
ies take supplies of people from the country, and thereby make a 
little more room in the country, Marriage is a little more incourag'd 
there, and the births exceed the deaths. 

5. Europe is generally full settled with husbandmen, manu- 
facturers, &c. and therefore cannot now much increase in People: 
America is chiefly occupied by Indians, who subsist mostly by hunt- 
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ing. But as the hunter, of all men, requires the greatest quantity 
of land from whence to draw his subsistence, (the husbandman 
subsisting on much less, the gardener on still less, and the manu- 
facturer requiring least of all), the Europeans found America as 
fully settled as it well could be by hunters; yet these having large 
Tracts, were easily prevaiUd on to part with portions of territory 
to the new comers, who did not much interfere with the natives 
in hunting, and fumish'd them with many things they wanted. 

6. Land being thus plenty in America^ and so cheap as that 
a labouring man that understands Husbandry, can in a short time 
save money enough to purchase a piece of new Land sufficient for 
a plantation, whereon he may subsist a family; such are not afraid 
to marry; for if they even look far enough forward to consider how 
their children when grown up are to be provided for, they see that 
more Land is to be had at rates equally easy, all circumstances 
considered. 

7. Hence Marriages in America are more general, and more 
generally early, than in Europe. And if it is reckoned there, that 
there is but one marriage per annum among one hundred persons, 
perhaps we may here reckon two; and if in Europe they have but 
four Births to a maniage(many of their marriages being late) we 
may here reckon eight, of which if one half grow up, and our mar- 
riages are made, reckoning one with another at twenty years of age 
our people must at least be doubled every twenty years. 

8. But not withstanding this increase, so vast is the Territory 
of North America, that it will require many ages to settle it fully; 
and till it is fuUy settied, labour will never be cheap here, where 
no man continues long a labourer for others, but gets a Plantation 
of his own, no man continues long a journeyman to a trade, but 
goes among those new settlers and sets up for himself, &c. Hence 
labour is no cheaper now in Pennsylvania, than it was thirty years 
ago, tho* so many thousand labouring people have been imported. 

9. The danger therefore of these Colonies interfering with 
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their Mother Country in trades that depend on labour, Manu- 
factures, &c. is too remote to require the attention of Oreat Britain. 

10 But in proportion to the increase of the Colonies a vast 
demand is growing for British Manufactures, a glorioi& market 
wholly in the power of Britain^ in which foreigners cannot interfere, 
which will increase in a short time even b^ond her power of sup- 
plying, tho' her whole trade should be to her Colonies: Therefore 
Britain should not too much restrain Manufactures in her Colonies. 
A wise and good mother will not do it. To distress is to weaken, 
and weakening the children weakens the whole family. 

11. Besides if the manufactures of Britain (by reason of the 
American Demands) should rise too high in price, foreigners who 
can sell cheaper will drive her merchants out of foreign markets; 
foreign manufactures will thereby be encouraged and increased, 
and consequently foreign nations, perhaps her rivals in power, grow 
more populous and more powerful; while her own Colonies, kept 
too low, are unable to assist her or add to her strength. 

12. 'Tis an ill-groimded opinion that by the labour of slaves, 
America may possibly vie in cheapness of manufactures with Britain. 
The labour of slaves can never be so cheap here as the labour of 
working men is in Britain. Any one may compute it. Interest 
of money is in the Colonies from six to ten per Cent. Slaves one 
with another cost thirty £. Sterling pef head. Beckon then the 
interest of the first purchase of a slave, the Insurance or risque on 
his Ufe, his cloathing and diet, expenses in his sickness and loss of 
time, loss by his neglect of business. (Neglect is natural to the 
man who is not to be benefited by his own care or diligence). Ex- 
pence of a Driver to keep him at work, and his pilfering from time 
to time, almost every slave being by Nature a thief, and compare 
the whole amount with the wages of a manufacturer of iron or wool 
in England^ you will see that labour is much cheaper there than it 
ever can be by negroes here. Why then will Americans purchase 
slaves? Because slaves may be kept as long as a man pleases, or 
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has occasion for their labour; while hired men are continually leav- 
ing their master (often in the midst of his business,) and setting 
up for themselves. $. 8. 

IS. As the increase of people depends on the encouragement 
of marriages, the following things must diminish a Nation, viz* 
1. The being conquered; for the conquerors will engross as many 
offices, and exact as much tribute or profit on the labour of the con- 
quered, as will maintain them in their new establishment, and this 
diminishing the subsistence of the natives discourages their mar- 
riages, and so gradually diminishes them, while the foreigners in- 
crease. 2. Loss of Territory. Thus the Britons being driven 
into Wales, and crowded together in a barren country insufficient 
to support such great niunbers, diminished till the people bore a 
proportion to the produce, while the Saxons increased on their 
abandoned lands; till the Island became full of English. And were 
the English now driven into Wales by some foreign nation, there 
would in a few years be no more Englishmen in Britain than there 
are now people in Wales. 8. Loss of Trade. Manufactures 
exported draw subsistence from foreign countries for niunbers, who 
are thereby enabled to many and raise families. If the nation be 
deprived of any branch of trade, and no new employment is found 
for the people occupyM in that branch, it will also be soon deprived 
of so many People. 4. Loss of Food. Suppose a nation has a 
Fishery, which not only employs great numbers, but makes the 
food and subsistence of the people cheaper. If another nation be- 
comes Master of the Seas, and prevents the Fishery, the people 
will diminish in proportion as the loss of employ, and deamess of 
provision makes it more difficult to subsist a family. 5. Bad 
Government and insecure property. People not only leave such 
a coimtry, and settling abroad incorporate with other nations, lose 
their native Languages, and become foreigners; but the industry 
of those that remain being discourag'd, the quantity of subsistence 
in the coimtry is lessened, and the support of a family becomes more 
difficult. So heavy taxes tend to diminish a People. 6. The 
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Introduction of slaves. The n^roes brought into the English 
Sugar Islands have greatly diminished the whites there; the poor 
are by this means deprived of employment, while a few families 
acquire vast Estates, which they spend on foreign luxuries, and 
educating their children in the habit of those luxuries, the same 
Income is needed for the support of one that might have maintain'd 
one hundred. The Whites who have slaves, not labouring, are 
enfeebled, and therefore not so generally prolific; the slaves being 
work'd too hard, and ill fed, their constitutions are broken, and the 
deaths among them are more than the births; so that a continual 
supply is needed from Africa. The Northern Colonies having few 
slaves increase in Whites. Slaves also pejorate* the Families that 
use them; the white children become proud, disgusted with labour, 
and being educated in idleness, are rendered unfit to get a Living 
by industry. 

m 

14. Hence the Prince that acquires new territory, if he finds 
it vacant, or removes the natives to give his own people room; the 
Legislator that makes effectual laws for promoting of trade, in- 
creasing Employment, improving land by more or better Tillage; 
providing more food by Fisheries; securing property, &c. and the 
man that invents new trades, arts or manufactures, or new im- 
provments in husbandry, may be properly called Fathers of their 
Nation, as they are the cause of the generation of multitudes, by 
the encouragement th^ afford to marriage. 

15. As to Privileges granted to the married, (such as the Jtis 
trium lAberorum among the Romans) j they may hasten the filling of 
a country that has been thinned by war or pestilence, or that has 
otherwise vacant territory; but cannot increase a people beyond 
the means provided for their subsistence. 

16. Foreign luxuries and needless manufactures imported 
and used in a nation, do, by the same reasoning, increase the people 
of the nation that furnishes them, and diminish the people of the 
nation that uses them. — ^Laws therefore that prevent such impor- 

^Depreciate* or degrade. 
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tations, and on the contrary promote the exportation of manu- 
factures to be consumed in foreign countries, may be called (with 
respect to the people that make them) generative laws, as by in- 
creasing subsistence they encourage marriage. Such laws likewise 
strengthen a Country doubly, by increasing its own people and 
diminishing its neighbours. 

17. Some European Nations prudently refuse to consume the 
manufactures of East India. They should likewise forbid them to 
their colonies; for the gain to the merchant is not to be compared 
with the loss by this means of people to the Nation. 

18. Home Luxury in the great, increases the nation's manu- 
facturers employed by it, who are many, and only tends to diminish 
the Families that indulge in it, who are few. The greater the com- 
mon fashionable expence of any rank of people, the more cautious 
they are of marriage. Therefore luxury should never be suffered 
to become common. 

19. The great increase of Offspring in particular families is 
not always owing to greater fecundity of Nature, but sometimes 
to examples of industry in the Heads, and industrious education; 
by which the children are enabled to provide better for themselves, 
and their marrying early is encouraged from the prospect of good 
subsistence. 

20. If there be a sect therefore, in our natiosi, that regard 
Frugality and Industry as religious duties, and educate their chil- 
dren therein, more than others commonly do, such sect must conse- 
quently increase more by natural generation, than any other sect 
in Britain. — 

21. The importation of foreigners into a country that has as 
many inhabitants as the present employments and provisions for 
subsistence will bear, will be in the end no increase of people; unless 
the new comers have more industry and frugality than the natives, 
and then they will provide more Subsistence, and increase in the 
country; but they will gradually eat the natives out. Nor is it 
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necessary to bring in foreigners to fill up any occasional vacancy 
in a country; for such vacanpy (if the Laws are good, § 14, 16) will 
soon be filled by natural generation. Who can now find the vacan- 
cy made in SwedeUj France or other warlike nations, by the Plague 
of heroism forty Years ago; in France by the expulsion of the Protes- 
tants; in England by the settlement of her Colonies; or in Guineas 
by one hundred years' exportation of slaves, that has blacken'd 
half Americaf The thinness of inhabitants in Spain is owing to 
national pride and idleness, and other causes, rather than to the 
expulsion of the Moors j or to the making of new settlements. 

22. There is in short, no bound to the prolific nature of plants 
or animals, but what is made by their crowding and interfering 
with each others' means of subsistence. Was the face of the earth 
vacant of other plants, it might be gradually sowed and overspread 
with one kind only; as, for instance, with Fennel; and were it empty 
of other inhabitants, it might in a few Ages be replenished from one 
nation only; as for Instance, with Englishmen. Thus there are 
supposed to be now upwards of One Million English Souls in North 
America, (tho* 'tis thought scarce 80,000 have been brought over 
sea) and yet perhaps there is not one the fewer in Britain, but rather 
many more, on Account of the employment the Colonies afford to 
manufacturers at home. This million doubling, suppose but once 
in twenty-five years, will in another century be more than the peo- 
ple of England, and the greatest Number of Englishmen will be on 
this side the water. What an accession of Power to the British 
empire by the Sea as well as Land! What increase of trade and navi- 
gation! What nimibers of ships and seamen! We have been here 
but little more than one hundred years, and yet the force of our 
Privateers in the late war, united, was greater, both in men and 
guns, than that of the whole British Navy in Queen Elizabeth* s time. 
How important an affair then to Britain, is the present treaty for 
settling the bounds between her Colonies and the French, and how 
careful should she be to secure room enough, since on the room de- 
pends so much the increase of her people? 
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28. In fine» A nation well regulated is like a Polypus; take 
away a limb, its place is soon supply'd; cut it in two, and each de- 
ficient part shall speedily grow out of the part remaining. Thus 
if you have room and subsistence enough, as you may by dividing 
make ten Polypes out of one, you may of one make ten nations, 
equally populous and powerful; or rather, increase a nation ten fold 
in nimibers and strength. 

And since detachments of English irom Britain sent to America, 
will have their places at home so soon supply 'd and increase so large- 
ly here; why should the PalaHne Boors be su£Fered to swarm into 
our settlements, and by herding together establish their languages 
and manners to the exclusion of ours? Why should Pennsylvania, 
founded by Hie English, become a colony of Aliens, who will shortly 
be so numerous as to Germanize us instead of our Anglifying them, 
and will never adopt our language or customs, any more than they 
can acquire our complexion? 

24. Which leads me to add one remark: That the number 
of piu^ly white people in the world is proportionably very small. 
All Africa is black or tawny. Asia chiefly tawny. America (ex- 
clusive of the new comers) wholly so. And in Europe, the jSpan- 
iards, Italians, French, Rtissians and Swedes are generally of what 
we call a swarthy complexion; as are the Oermans also, the Saxons 
only excepted, who with the English make the principal body of 
white people on the face of the earth. I could wish their numbers 
were increased. And while we are, as I may call it, scouring our 
planet, by clearing America of woods, and so making this side of 
our globe reflect a brighter light to the eyes of inhabitants in Mars 
or Venus, why should we in the sight of superior beings, darken its 
people? why increase the sons of Africa, by planting them in Ameri^ 
ca, where we have so fair an opportunity, by excluding all blacks 
and tawneys, of increasing the lovely white and red? But perhaps 
I am partial to the complexion of my Country, for such kind of 
partiality is natural to Mankind. 

THE END 
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Then let us rise my friends, and strive to fill 
This little interval, this pause of life, 
(While yet our liberty and fates are doubtful) 
With resolution, friendship, Roman bravery, 
And all the virtues we can crowd into it ; 
That Heav'n may say it ought to be prolonged. 

Cato's Tragedy. 
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Dbabiatib Personae* 

RAPATIO, Governor of Servia. 

limput, Married to Rapatio's Sister. 

Hazelrod, L. C. Justice. Brother to Limput 

Dupe, Secretary of State. 

P p, An Officer. 

Gripeall, Captain Bashaw. 

Bagshot, Aga of the Janizaries 

Meagre, Brother to Rapatio. 

E r, A Friend to Government. 

Brutus, Chief of the Patriots. 

Junius, 

Cassius, ... Patriots. 
Portius, .... 

Marcus, a Young Patriot, 
Citizens, Senators, Ghosts. 
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ACT L SCENE L 

A street in Sebvia 

Enter Bbutus and Cassiub. 

Bbutus. 

S this the once fam'd mistress of the north? 
The sweet retreat of freedom? dearly purchased! 



A clime matur'd with blood; from whose rich soil 
Has sprung a glorious harvest. — Oh! my friend» 
The change how drear! the sullen ghost of bondage 
Stalks full in view — already with her pinions 
She shades the affrighted land — ^th' insulting soldiers 
Tread down our choicest rights; while hoodwink'd justice 
Drops her scales, and totters from her basis. 
Thus torn with nameless wounds, my bleeding country 
Demands a tear — ^that tear I'll freely give her, 

Casnus. Oh! Brutus, our noble ancestors. 
Who liv'd for freedom, and for freedom dy'd: 
Who scom'd to roll in affluence, if that state 
Was sicken'd o'er with the dread name of slaves: 
Who in this desart stock'd with beasts and men, 
Whose untam'd souls breath'd nought but slaughter— 
Grasp'd at freedom, and th^ nobly; won it; 
Then smiled and dy'd contented. Should these heroes 
Start from their tombs and vicfw their dear possessions. 
The price of so much labor, cost and blood, 
Gods! what a pang 'twould cost them; yes, they'd weep. 
Nor weep in vain. That good old spirit, 
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Whichi warm'd them once, Would rouse to noble actions. 
Ere they would cringe they'd bathe their i^ords in blood; 
In heaps they'd fall, and on the pile of freedom 
Expire like heroes, or they'd save their country. » 

Brutus. Oh! Cassius, you inspire a noble passion, 
It glows within me, and every pulse I feel, 
Beats high for glory. — ^I sprang, and Oh! it fires me, 
I sprang frmn men who fought, who bled for freedom: 
From men who in the conflict laugh'd at danger: 
StruggFd like patriots, and through seas of blood 
Waded to conquest. — ^I'll not disgrace them. 
I'll show a spirit worthy of my sire. 
Tho' malice dart her stings; — ^tho' poverty 
Stares full upon me; — ^tho' power with all her thunder 
Bolls o'er my head, — ^thy cause my bleeding country 
I'll never leave — ^I'U struggle hard for thee. 
And if I perish, perish like a freeman. 

Casnus. You're not alone — ^there are, I know, ten thousand. 
Ne'er bow'd the knee to idol power — ^Repeated insults 
Have rous'd the most lethargic. E'en the old man 
Whose blood has long creep'd sluggish thro' his veins. 
Now feels his warmth renew'd — ^his pulse beat quick — 
His eyes dart fire — ^he grasps his sword. 
And calls on youth to aid him — ^yea my son. 
My little son, who sportive climbs my knees. 
Fondly intreats my aid, and lisps out freedom. 
But see our friends — ^their generous bosoms glow 
With manly sentiment: — ^I will accost them. 
Patriots hail! — 

Enter Junius and Pobtius. 

Portias. All hail my friends! 

Well met I trust, and with one heart and mind. 

We have lately seen a piece of pageantry. 

Near Imports mansion, big with mighty meaning. 
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The period dawns, when aU those parricides 
Who long had sported with their country's ruin. 
Begin to tremble — Shame, contempt croud on them. 
The boy despises, and the stripling smiles. 

Brutus. 'Tis well — ^here lies my hope: — ^let but a sense, 
A manly sense of injur'd freedom wake them, 
The day's half won. The cold inactive spirit 
That slumbers in its chains, — ^at Uiis I tremble. 
Oh! patriots rouse. The distant branches lop'd, 
The root now groans — ^let not the thought of poweff 
Ungenerous thought! freeze up the genial current. 

'Tis not a conquest^ merely, leads to fame 

Th' attempt enobles. Yes, the suffering patriot 
Tow'rs while he bleeds, and triumphs while he dies. 

Junius. When Brutus speaks, old age grows young. 
Whatever right I've lost I've still a dagger. 
And have a hand to wield it — 'tis true it shakes — 
With age it shakes: Yet in the cause of freedom 
It catches vigor. You shall find it strike 
The tyrant from his throne. 

Brutus. Thou good old man. 
Thy words a noble a^or kindle in me. 
Come patriots, let the bright example fire you. 
By all that's sacred! by our fathers' shades! 
Illustrious shades! who hover o'er this country, 
And watch like guardian angels o'er its rights: 
By all that blood, that precious blood they spilt. 
To gain for us the happiest boon of Heaven: 
By life — ^by death — or still to catch you more, 
By UBEBTT, by bondage, I conjure you. 

AU. Nor is it vain. We swear, e'er we'll be slalves. 
We'll pour our choicest blood. No terms shall move us. 
These streets we'll pave with many an human skull. 
Carnage , blood and death, shaU be familiar, 
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The' Servia weep her desolated realms. 

Bruhis. 'Tis bravely spoke. And now thou power supreme! 

Who hatest wrong, and wills creation happy, 

Hear and revenge a bleeding country's groans; 

Teach us to act with firmness and with zeal: 

Till happier prospects gild the gloomy waste. 
While from our fate shall future ages know. 
Virtue and freedom are thy care below. [EMvitt 

SCENE n. 

A Chamber in Rapatio's Howe. 

Enter Rapatio, sobis. 

Hail happy day! In which I find my wishes. 

My gayest widies crown'd. Brundo retir'd. 

The stage is clear. Whatever gilded prospects 

E'er swam before me — ^Honor, places, pensions — 

All at command^h! my full heart! 'twUl burst! 

Now patriots think, think on the past and tremble. 

Think on that gloomy night, when, as you phras'd it» 

Indignant justice rear'd her awful front. 

And f rown'd me from her — ^when ten thousand monsters. 

Wretches who only claim'd mere outward form. 

To give a sanction to humanity 

Broke my retirement — ^rush'd into my chamber 

And rifled all my secrets — ^then flung me helpless. 

Naked and destitute, to beg protection. 

Hell! what a night was this— and do they think 

I'll e*er forget such treatment! No. Ye gods — 

If there is any secret sympathy. 

Which bomj and bred together, they may claim, 

I give it to the winds — out! out! vile passion, 

I'll trample down the choicest of their rights, 
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And make tibiem curse the hour that gave me birth; 

That himg me up a meteor in the sky. 

Which from its tail, shook pestilence and ruin. 

But here comes Dupe^ a creature farmed by nature 

To be a i^cophant — ^Tho' I despised him 

Yet he's too necessary for my purpose. 

To be relinquished — ^1*11 take him by the hand — 

Give him a bow, and buoy up his hopes 

He's mine for ever. 

Enter Dupe 

Dupe. It gives me highest joy to see your honor 

Servia's sole ruler — ^what tho' not complete, 
And primly seated in the chair of power, 
Yet all the reins of government you hold. 
And should that happy period e'er arrive 
When Brundo quits for thee entire possession, 
Remember Dupe, and think on former friendships. 

RapaHo. I'll not forget. And well thou said I held 

The reins of power; and I will make them feel it. 
And, happy for me, all the posts of honor 
Are fiird with beings wholly at ny service. 

The b h what are they? Creatures of my own; 

Who if I spoke, would mangle law and reason. 
And nobly trample on the highest ties. 
And hence the soldier, whose ^fecurity 
Is the prime basis of my government. 
May scoff, insult, nay, in the faee of day, 
Abuse the citizens, yet go unpuniaj^. 

P p too, an happy creature this 

To serve a turn — tho' men whose breath was slaughter, 
Should urge the meanest of our servants on — 
To bathe their daggers in their masters' blood, 
P p stays proceedings — ^At my nod, 
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Will break thro* every tie of law and justice 

And bid them those monsters go — ^In short all orders 

Obey my smnmons^ and perform my will. 

Dupe. What halcyon days! — ^And have I liv'd to see them? 
And share them too? enough — ^IVe liv*d my day. 

Rapatio. But tell me Dupe, they say these muttering wret- 
ches 
Grow fond of riot» and with pageantry 
Do ridicule the friends of government. 

Dupe. The thing is fact — ^The worthy citizen 
Finds property precarious — all things tend 
To anarchy and ruin. 

Rapatio. I'll make the scoundrels know who sways the sceptre ; 
Before I'll suffer this, I'll throw the state 
In dire confusion, nay I'll hurl it down, 
And bury all things in one common ruin. 
O'er fields of death, with hasting step I'll speed. 
And smile at length to see my country bleed: 
From my tame heart the pang of virtue fling. 
And 'mid the general flame, like Nero sing. — 



End of tlie first ACT 

ACT n. SCENE I. 

Enter Bbutus and Cassius. 

Bbxjtus 

Ha! is it come to this? — and did you see it? 

Caseius. I saw it — ^and could paint a scene of woe 
Wou)d make the sun collect his scattered rays 
An% shroud himself in night — ^While numbers crouded. 
Thoughtless of harm to see the pageantry. 
And sportive youths play'd gamesome in the street, 
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HurFd thro' the croud promiscuous deatibi and slaughter 

One youth, unhappy victim fell — ^he lies 

Reeking in gore, and bites the hated ground. ' "^^^ ^ 

Brutus. Oh! this poor land — ^what scenes await it! 
This is the dawn — ^if murders open here. 
What will the day disclose! Oppression strews 
Her earliest paths with blood — gods! are we men? 
And stand we still and bear it? where's our sense? 
Our ancient sense of freedom? even the boy. 
Should we be tame, would feel his pulse beat high: 
And nobly grasp the sword he scarce could wield. 

Cassias. It must be so — ^we'U right ourselves or die — 
But what approaches here? 

Enter Pobtius and a croud 

Portias. Who's there? 

Brutus. A friend. 

Fortius. Ha! Brutus, take the sword and bravely plunge it. 

Brutus. In whom? 

Portias. A wretch. 

Brutus. A wretch? 

Fortius. A murderer. 
Let not one motive damp thy rising ardor — 
The parent weeps his child, the staff of age. 

Untimely slain. Pity, revenge — ^rage — ^fury 

Ten thousand boisterous passions glow within me 
And call for blood. Not this poor wretch alone — 
The grand prime spring shall fall a sacrifice. 
Tho' all his legions fondly hover'd round him. 
I'd cut my way thro' all — ^and this my sword 
Drench in the tyrant's blood, then on the pile 
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Of bleeding freedoin» pour the rich libation. 

Brvius. Stay, Fortius, stay — ^let reason calm thy passions 
Let us not sully by unmeaning actions. 
The cause of injur'd freedom; this demands 
A C06I9 sedate and yet determined spirit. 

PorUus. Brutus, thy mind compos'd can reason well, 
But when I see even innocence itself 
Can find no shelter — ^my pulse beats high! 
I'm all on fire — speak to the distant winds! 
Command a storm! or lull an hurricane! — 

Brutus. But hear me. Fortius, one word more I ask thee. 
You know the foes of freedom, eagle-ey'd. 
Watch every deed. They wish to see us act 
Up to the character they long have painted: 
Headstrong — ^rebeUious — ^factious — ^uncontroul'd, — 
Bather to jtutice drag the murderer. 

Portius. Brutus you know who fill that sacred bench. 
Bapatio's took, mere creatures of the tyrant. 
Depend upon't they'll vilely wrest the law 
And save the villain — ^yes, depend upon't. 
Should he be brought before that brib'd tribimal. 
They'll flead his cause, and save the murderer's life. 

Brutus. Well Fortius, that's with them. 
We've done as patriots ought — ^like men who scorn 
The name of f action — ^men who nobly act 
From sense of honor. If they save the villain 
Theirs is the guilt of blood: and he who holds 
Impartial justice will demand an answer. 

Portius. 'Tis well — ^you've charm'd my angiy soul to resL 
I'll go and soothe the boisterous multitude. 
Calm all their souls, and make them act like freemen. [Eon^. 

Brutus. Oh! Cassius — Oh! my friend — ^my heart it bleeds. 
It bleeds to hear the groans of gasping freedom. 
Could but my life atone and save my country, 
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Pleas'd could I bare this breast, and die in transport. 

CasHus. No Brutus, live, and live to rescue virtue* 
For this ten thousand motives croud upon us. 
Our fathers seem to murmur in their tombs, 
And urge us on. Last night as I lay musing, 
On evils past, and trembling at the future: 
A gleam of light broke in on my retirement. 
My father's ghost burst on my startled fancy. 
And froze the current of my blood — ^he star'd — 
Horrid he star'd — then frown'd and spoke in thunder. 
^'Cassius attend. Where is that noble spirit 
I once instill'd — ^behold this fair possession 
I struggled hard to purchase, fought and bled 
To leave it yoiurs unsullied — Oh defend it. 
Nor lose it but in death.'* He spake and vanish'd. 
Yes, I reply 'd, thou injur'd shade, I will defend; 
And e'er I'll lose it meet ten thousand deaths. 

Brutus. Nor these alone — all those who fought for freedom. 
Chide the unmanly sloth — ^meanwhile, my friend. 
Let's see the mournful obsequies perform'd. 
Give to the dust the relics of a youth 
Untimely crop'd, and lost — ^like some gay flow'r 
Which vernal zephyrs f an'd and gentle sunbeams 
Wak'd to life — awhile it chear'd our sight. 
And promis'd pleasure when the rigorous north 
Blasted its bloom, and froze up every sweet. 
Let's pay this last sad tribute to the dead. 
Together in the funeral pomp let's go 
Share in their grief, and join the general woe. 

\^ixeunt 
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SCENE n. 

Enter Baobhot and Rapatio. 

Bagshot. 

It must not — shall not be — ^Uie dirty sooundreb. 
Foaming with passion animate each other — 
Abuse my men and trample on my bands. 

Rapatio. Insulting dogs! and are they wrought to this? 
'Tis weU— a scene now opens to my mind. 
And hark'ee Bagidiot — should these high swoln wretches 
Again insult, remember you are soldiers — 

Bagshot Well then, since you approve, 
I'll give those orders, which I dare not do 
By my mere motion. 

Repeated wrongs have blown up all their courage. 
They stretch like steeds, and snuff the distant battle; 
And like the vulture, couch in dreadful ambush 
And wait a day of carnage — Sire, adieu — [Exeunt. 

SCENE m. 

Changes to a street in Servia. 

Enter Brutus, sclus. 

To be the sport of every flying moment — 
The butt at which old Time may throw his shafts. 
And vex him oft — ^light tennis ball of fortune — 
This is thy fate, O man. Weak helpless creature, 
Designed to crawl with other little reptiles 
Round this dull globe of earth — ^to sport a while, 
And wanton m the sunshine of an hour. 
Frolic and gay he trifles on the stage. 
Nor sees the various ills behind the scene. 
These dart their baneful stings unnotic'd at him 
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And spoil his mirth — ^misfortune treads on joy. 

And every hour comes loaded with new sorrows. 

This I experience — each succeeding day 

Affords fresh scenes of woe — ^not only one 

Deal to the call of nature pleading in him 

Imbrues his hands in blood — ^ten thousand join him. 

The soldier heated by the ciurs'd example. 

His poinard whets. 

And swears to fill these streets with blood and slaughter. 

Enter Cassius in much agitation, 

Cassius. Oh! Brutus, what a scene! the hour is come — 
Our fates are at a crisis — Servia idiakes — 
Thro' this once happy seat of gaiety and pleasure 
The soldier foams, and belches nought but slaughter. 
This fatal night, th^ j>lan 6(^ofe conce^ ^ ,^ , / . , 

Bursts into flames — the virtuous citizen 
Flies from one death, and rushes on another. 
Hard by I saw a little innocent. 
Whose quiv'ring tears might make e'en Nero weep. 
Clasp the rough knees of the inhuman rufi&an, 
And beg for pity — ^but he begs in vain — 
High o'er his head the sabre dreadful gleam'd. 
He fell and spake no more — ^but hark! — 

[a confused sound of voices^ dashing of armsy with 
frequent oaths is heard.] 

It must be so 

Brutus, the citizen now falls a victim 
Tcrlbrutal malice^ha! — a gun — another — 
And another stiQ — O my poor country, 
When wiD thy troubles end! — 

Enter Junius, Pobtius and others, in mudi agitation. 

Junius. Th* inhuman soldiers stamp the hostile ground, 
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His gannents stain'd with bloosd» 

The streets of Servia sweat with human gore. 

Oh! Brutus, I'm on fire — ^hand me my sword, 

And give me to the foe — 

And it we die — ^let's die like men 

And bravely fall expiring on the foe — 

That man dies well who sheds his blood for freedom. 

Fortius. Oh! had you seen promiscuous slaught^ hurl'd- 
Or had you heard the groans of innocence, 
'Twould rouze you into action. 
While I can boast one short reprieve from death 
I'll breathe revenge. This unstain'd guiltless dagger 
Shall sweat with blood, and rust with human gore. 

Brutus. *Tb well — ^there Fortius spoke like himself. 
Let's wake the latent seeds of honor into action. 
What do I see? — or is it merely fancy? 
Methinks yon rising ghost stares full in view. 
Points to its wounds and cries aloud — revenge. — 
My country groans — ^and can ye hear her sighs. 
And hear them tamely? — Oh! my heart 'twill burst. 

Junius. Her sighs? — and hear them tamely? never, never- 
Who knows the secrets of my soul 
Knows 'tis on fire, and bursting for revenge. 
What tho' I totter with a weight of years. 
And palsied age relaxes every nerve. 
Yet such foul deeds have rouz'd the genial current. 
That long had lag'd — ^this life by nature's laws. 
Like an old garment must have soon been drop'd: 
And never could I, had I liv'd to ages. 
Have dy'd so well as now — ^to die at ease. 
And drop into the grave, unheard, unknown, 
This is but common fate — 

He who bleeds in freedom's cause, expires illustrious. 
He falls, but catches immortality. 
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While grateful millions croud around 

And with a generous tear bedew his urn. \JSxeunL 



SCENE m. 

In a large Hall. 

Enter Bbxjtus and a croud of Citizens. 

WiUi servants hearing Hie dead bodies. 

Bbxjtus. 

Here lay them down, and bare their bleeding bosoms, 
That I may feel their wounds, and weep upon them. 
These wounds gape wide, and speak expressive language. 
They speak your state, the sport of every ruflSan 
Who plays with death and thirsts for freemen's blood. 
For you th^ fell — ^but hark! they cry revenge. 

Citizens. Revenge 

Brutus. True 'tis a mournful sight — ^to see a brother 
Fall by a brother's hand — ^the desert savage, 
Who kills his foe and feasts upon his flesh. 
Yet spares his kindred — ^the forest monster, 
Who stains the passage to his den with blood. 
Abhors such deeds — ^but shocking as they are. 
They teach a powerful lesson. 
This soon may be your fate, the furious soldier 
Breaths nought but death 

Brutus. These twinkling stars that glimmer in their orbs 
And seem to weep — ^these pale and ghastly forms — 
This scene of woe, and death's incumbent shade. 
All join to rouxe us — &tese embers here concealed 
If set on fire, would burst into a flame. 
And bum up the globe — ^take hence these bodies, 
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And decently entomb them 



Croud round their bier, and weep upon their graves. 

IWith fht bodiM attended with a long tram of moornen, the beOa toIUnd 

Enter Bbutus. 

Brvius. Oh! what a scene of woe! you oft, my friends. 
Have found me pleading in the cause of freedom, 
And warding off the blows intended for her. 
I'm struggling now with a superior sti«am; 

It baffles every effort ^But the conflict's glorious: 

Should we succeed an happy tide of comfort 
Flows on the soul — ^new scenes of joy await us, 
And gild the ev'ning of our days. 
But if we chance to fall, we fall for virtue. 
The cause disarms the tyrant of his sting 
And wards off his shafts — ^while our memories 
For ages live and blossom round the tomb. 
Such thoughts as these now buoy up my spirits. 
And brighten all the gloom; — ^what tho' misfortunes 
And scenes of blood and carnage croud upon me; 
E're long my soul idiall leave 

Theise dismal tracks of misery, and go 
Where tides of joy in happier ciurents flow. 
Where the proud wretch that laugh'd at every tie. 
And from the breast of virtue forc'd a sigh; 
No more invades — ^but endless pleasures roll. 
And one eternal sunshine chears the soul. 



^xeufU. 



End of the leoond ACT 
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ACT in. SCENE I. 

A spacicms Hauj. 

Enter Junius, Bbutus, Cassius, Citizenb, &c. 

Junius. 

It's time, high time to check the rage of slaughter 
And let our actions show that we are freemen. 

Brutus. Welcome thrice happy day! for so I call thee, 

Tho' scenes of woe attend us 

I feel a ray of hope, that richest gem 
Which glinmiers in the darkest night. 
And gilds the gloom — ^that firm determined spirit, 
Which seems to animate this grand assembly. 
The most august that ever set in Servia, 
We'll rescue freedom — ^yes, thy wounds my country 
Shall soon be clos'd, and from the precious gore 
Which stains thy streets shall spring a glorious harvest. 
' Now is the crisis; if we lose this moment. 

All's gone for ever Catch the happy period, 

And boldly hurl oppression from her basis. 

Caasius. And can you want for motives to perswade us? 
Go to yon tomb and ask the weeping marble 
The fate of those who sleep within its bosom. 
They fell in cries (and listen to the tale) 
Unhappy victims to inhuman ruffians; 
Who wish to drink this country^s richest blood. 
And crush expiring freedom — ^Tell me ye patriots 
Will you submit to fall without a strugs^ . , ^ 

The very worm you tread on shews resentmcnt.J> ^ ' ' i * 

Brutus. 'Tis true there's mighty dangSr^ u f 

But shall that thought, that mean ungenerous thou^^t 
Damp in the least our ardor? 
We ne'er can be seduc'd by gaudy charms of riches 
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Pleasure's fantastick ray 

Leave this for weaker minds — ^We soom them all. 

Rather let Servia tumble frm her basis. 

And in one general ruin cover all. 

Than see her citizens oppressed with chains 

And sweetly slumbering in the gilded fetters. 

The man who boasts his freedom 

Feels solid joy — ^tho' poor and low his state. 

He looks with pity on the hcmoir^dL slave. 

Caasitis. These are sentiments which make us men. 
Has life so many charms. 
That it can sweeten every hour of bondage? 
Look to the Turk^ and relish if you can, 
A life in chains — ^he sighs, but sighs unpitied. 
Groans are so frequent that they pass unnoticed. 
And no one counts the steps of misery. 

Enter a Ghost with naked breast exposing his wounds. 
Cassius proceeds^ 

Oh! Heaven! see yonder ghastly form. 

It comes to push us on, and cries again revenge 

Points to its wounds, and beckons us away. 

And shall we f aulter? \ghosl sinks 

Brutus. There glow'd the flame of heroes. 
If thus resolv'd, some to Rapatio speed; 
Tell him we are determined — ^fix'd as fate — 
The soldiers stay no longer — ^if denied 
A scene of woe shall quickly open. 
Yon sun shall set in blood — ^the weeping moon 
Shrink in her orb — ^we'll dare, what men can dare; 
And with our daggers iorce a way to freedom. 

[A number are sent to Rapatio's wUJi an accourU of this reso* 
lulion.] 
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SCENE n. 

The great Hall. 

Enter Rapatio and Senatobs. 

Rapatio. 

Well, friends, you hear the issue of their councils. 
The soldier goes, or else they swear to bathe 
These streets in blood — ask my resplution. 
Say, shall the soldier go? 

1st. Senator. The people's fury's rais'd: they scorn to 
trifle longer. 
'Tis not the efforts of expiring faction — 
The weak attempts of a distracted party. 
But men who act on principles of honor. 
Now grasp the sword, and glorious in the struggle. 
Will force their way to freedom. 

Rapatio. True, but remember 

These troops; — ^no power of mine 
Can contract — ^I'm but a servant 



2d. Senator. But stop, Rapatio, stop. 
'Tis the cause of freedom they defend: — 
Thy very life's connected with the issue. 
They will not suffer unreveng'd: 

You too may fall 

Go mark the gloom that broods on every feature. 

Where mournful echo heaves along the wall. 

And strikes with all the elegance of woe. 

No headstrong opposition actuates. 

They cooly weigh, and cautiously determine; 

Speak what they feel, and what they feel they act. 

Rapatio. Well, I'll see Bagshot, as he advises 
So will I act ]JExiL 

8d. Senator. Unhappy state of mind! 
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What tho' ten thousand pleasures beam around him. 

The gilded couch — ^the airy post of honor: 

No bahn of peace can mitigate his pain, 

The. ghost of freedom haunts his midnight hours. 

This is thy state, O guilt — ^to stop, is ruin-^^ 

To follow on is death — give me but virtue, ' 

Hiat sunshine of the soul — enough — I'm-iiappy. 

BwfM changes to a private apartment — 

Enter Rapatio and Bagshot. 

Rapatio. The cause is lost! the Patriots up in arms, 
Pant for revenge — ^the soldier must retire — 
Say, Bagshot. Can you stand the gathering storm? 

Bagshot. 'Tis an hard case indeed — ^what can I do? 
A soldier's honor should remain unsullied. 
True to his post, should laugh at every danger. 
Enjoy his fate, and smile amid the storm. 
But when ten thousand furies burst upon me. 
Despise my utmost force, and breathe defiance — 
Honor says stand — but prudence says retire. 

Bjapatio. But Bagshot! how this scoundrel mob will triumph. 
Rather rouse up some noble purpose in you; 
Bum down their airy towers, and let the flames 
Li|^t thee to conquest. 

Bagshot. These are charming words. 
Close in his cell, the calm philosopher 
Enjoys the storm, grasps at the palm of glory, 
And fights the distant battles of the world. 
It will not, cannot do-if they're determined. 
We yield to conquering fate, and curse our fortune. 

Rapatio. Bagshot farewell — ^I'U to. the hall, \Exeunt. 
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SCENE m. 

The upper Hall. 

Enter Rapatio and Ssnatobb. 

Rapatio. 

you advifi'd to this, call in the patriots — 

Enter Patbiots 

It grieves my soul, to hear the groans of fredom; 

And I'm resolved, whatever it may cost me, 

To heal these wounds and sa»e my bleeding country. 

IVe struggled hard to get the cause renuw'd. 

The soldier goes — and 'tis my fervent prayer — 

Each other wrong may find a quick remove. 

And prince and peasant join in mutual love. 

yESxeufd. 
Scene changes to (he Senats House. 

Enter Bbutus. 

Bruius. Patriots all hail! the haiq)y hour approaches 
When vanquished freedom rears again her head, 
And sweetly smiles. Our constant manly conduct 
Has won the day — the sullen foe 'retires — 

[He is interrupted vrith an universal shout] 

Oh! what a burst of joy was that — ^there broke 

The warm effusion of an heart that feels 

In virtue's cause. Gods! what a throb of pleasure! 

To look around this vast, this crouded hall 

And hail them freemen — what tho' some have bled. 

Unhappy victims — ^what tho' I have wept. 

And struggl'd hard to rescue thee, my country. 

This glorious harvest richly compensates 

For dangers past — ^nature looks gay around me. 

And all creation seems to join my joy. 
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With transports now I take my little offspring 
And hug them to my bosom, while they catch 
The throbs I feel, and prattle out their joys. 
Now I can toil for them contented — ^freeze 
In winter's cold, and bum in summer's heat. 
And sing my cares away, while what I earn 
I'll call my own, and leave it theirs for ever. 
And hence ye patriots learn an useful lesson- 



He who in virtue's cause remains unmov'd. 
And nobly struggles for his country's good. 
Shall more than conquer — ^better days shall beam, 
And happier prospects croud again the scene 



^xeunt. 



SCENE IV. 

Enter Rapatio, Limpet, Meagre and P 

Rapatio. 
What say my friends? shall patriots, grov'ling patriots. 
Thus thwart our schemes? push back the plan of action! 
And make it thus recoil? mistaken wretchesl 
Unthinking fools! they work their own destruction. 
Let them amuse themselves with thoughts of freedom. 
And bask amid the sunshine of an hour; — 
Thqr hover o'er the secret precipice — 
The leap is death. Come, cunning be my guide, 
Beleagu'd with hell — Come all those hateful passions. 
That rouse the mind to action. 

Meagre. Bravely spoke! 
And here's a soul, like thine, that never linger'd 
When prompted by revenge — ^If thirst of power; 
A spirit haughty, sour, implacable. 
That bears a deadly enmity to freedom. 
But mean and base; who never had a notion 
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Of generous and man^; who would stab. 
Stab in the dark, but what he'd get revenge; 
If such a soul is suitable to thy purpose, 
*Tis here. 

Rapatio. I thank thee — ^thy fraternal love 
I always knew, twin brother in affecti<m. 
Bagshot complains his numbers are but few; 
We must have more: and here the field's extensive. 
But then their dev'lish cooLne^s comes athwart us» 
To represent them factious and rebellious; 
Mov'd on by malice to^ attack the soldier-^ /' 

There lies the doubt — ^the nmple bare assertion 
Would sway but weak. 

Limput. U this is all you want— 
If breaking thro' the sanctioii of an oath 
And trampling on the highest obligations 
Would back this good design — here's one wiU do it. 
In youth when all my soul was full of virtue^ 
And growing age had not matur'd my Jiractioey 
I felt a pang and shuddered at a crime^ 
But thoughts like these have long dnce slept; old habits 
Have sear'd my conscience — ^Vice is now familiar — 
Prescribe whatever form you chuse — ^I sign it — 

Rapatio. 'Tis well — ^then swear — ^that in our general meeting 
This was dedar'd, that long before that night 
In which we snuff'd the blood of innocence. 
The factious citizens, urg'd on by hell. 
Had leagued together, to aUaek the soldier; 
Trample on laws; murder the friends of power 
And bury all things in one common ruin. 
All this you call the majesty of heavefi 



To witness to as truth—— 
Limptd. I do, and ftwMr. 
Rapatio. llitte'i one thing more and then my ndnd'a at rest. 
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Those noble men who fought for gopemment 
Are now confined, and soon must have a trial. 
Let's all unite and use our utmost efforts 
To get them off. There's worthy Hazelrod 
Who hears with too much joy the groans of freedom, 
To see her executioners expire- 
On you my dear P p much dq>ends. 

P p. And is Rapatio grown distrustful of me? 

Of mBf who long had sacrific'd my honor 

To be a tool? — ^who've cring'd and bow'd and fawn'd 

To get a place? — ^Fear not I e'er should prove 

An aUen here — Go wash the iEthiop white 

Then bid my soul grow fond and pleas'd with virtue. 

Rapatio. Then I'm secure — ^Know patriots this and tremble. 
Grief shall again its wonted seat resume. 

And piles of mangled corpses croud the tomb. 

Thro' all the wanton streets of pow'r I'll rove, 

And soar exulting like the bird of Jove, 

On lofty pinions put a sovereign sway. 

And glow illustrious in the blaze of day. [EMtinl. 

End of the third ACT 

ACT IV. SCENE I. 

Enter Rapatio and Gbipeall. 

Rapatio. 

Hail halcyon days! when every flying moment 
Affords new scenes of joy; what tho' the soldier 
True to my purpose hurls promiscuous slaughter; 
He lives and triumphs while the scales of justice 
Thus by my tools are held. The day is ours. 
Such acts my Hazelrod, demand promotion 
And thou shall have it — Yes the time approaches, 
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The happy period dawns, when thou shall swell 
The chair of state, and roll in wish'd-for honors — 
Thus while each post is gamish'd with my creatures, 
I'll show my pow'r, and trample on my country. 

QripeaU. 'Twas nobly spoke — there breath'd the soul of Cce- 
sar. 
Nor will I pause — ^my faithful myrmidons 
Wait thy command and hang npoa thy will. 
I'll use the little pow'r that's lodg'd within me. 
I'll cramp their trade till pale ey'd poverty 
Haunts all their streets, and frowns destruction on them. 
While many a poor man, leaning on his staff. 
Beholds a numerous, famish'd offspring round him. 
Who weep for bread. Gods! how his bosom heaves! 
Ghastly he rolls an aching eye upon them. 
Then blasts my name, and with a groaxk expires. 

Rapatio. What throbs of joy — ^Nero, I tow'r above thee. 

\fSxetmt. 

SCENE n. 

Rapatio'b House. 
Rapatio solus. 



O Fobttjnatb!- 



Could I have tho't my stars would be so kind 
As thus to bring my deeplaid schemes to bear. 
Tho' from my youth ambition's path I trod, 
Suck'd the contagion from my mother's breast; 
The early taint has rankled in my veins; 
Despotic rule my first, my sov'rdgn wish. 
Yet to succeed beyond my sanguine hope. 
To quench the generous flame, the ardent love 
Of Uberty in Servia's freebom sons, 
Destroy their boasted rights, and mark them slaves: 
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To ride triumphant o'er my native land 
And revel on its spoils — ^But hark! — it groans! 

The heaving struggles of expiring freedom! 

Her dying pangs — and I the guilty cause: 



I shudder at the thought — ^why this confusion? 
The phantom conscience, whom I've bid adieu- 
Can she return? — O let me, let me fly! 
I dare not meet my naked heart alone. 
I'll haste for comfort to the bu^y scenes 
Where fawning courtiers, creatures of my own. 
With adulating tongue, midst gaping crouds. 
Shall strive to paint me fair — ^the day is lucky— 
The divan meets and Hazelrod presides. 
'Tis true in rhetoric he don't excell 
Demosthenes, or Cicero of old: 
But what of that, his gratitude to me 
Will animate each period of applause. 
I from a fribbling, superficial dabler, 
A vain pretender to each learned science, 

A poet, preacher, conjurer and -quack 

Rear'd the obsequious trifler to my purpose, 
Bob'd him in scarlet, dignified the man: 
An hecatomb of incense is my due. 
How grateful to my ear these flatt'ring strains! 
His fulsome requiems sooth my soul to peace. 
Who else wou'd place in such a sacred seat 
Credulity inwove with the extremes 
Of servile, weak, implacable and proud. 
But see he comes — see that important phiz, 
A speech prepar'd, but what I must correct 
If interlarded with profuse encomiums. — 
To hold me up the paragon of virtue — 
But it may pass — of modem composition 
That's th^ test- 
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• 

Enter BLazelrod. 

Welcome, my Hazelrod. 

My friend, my brother^ or «till dearer name, 
Thou firm abettor of my grand design!^ 
Thou now canst cover what ihe-madi-iMi crimes* 
We'll then securely crush the scoundrell mob. 
And Claudia-like, the citizens ride o'er 
And execute what Nero durst not do — 

[Hazelrod going hariUy ojf, Rapatio stops him.] 
I'll call my myrmidons, they shall attend. 
Swell the parade with all the venal herd. 
Gripeall, that minion of oppressive power, 
With simple Dupe, the ready tool of state; 
And virtuous limput perjur'd only once. 
Then indispensable to serve a cause 
Which truth would ruin; doubtless they'll be there. 

Exeunt. 

SCENE m. 

Opens toith a procession of coaches f chariots^ &c. Changes to tiie cham* 
her, where Ihe Diean is opened with a speech by ELazelrod, highly 
pleasing to (he creatures cf arbitrary power , and equally 
to every man of virtue. 

Enter ELazelrod. 

Rapatio — hail! 'tis by thy fostering hand. 

This happy day beholds me rob'd in honor. 

Pow'r! 'tis a charm the gods can only know: 

These, while they view this little globe of earth. 

And trace the various movements of mankind. 

With pleasure mark that soul that dares aspire 

To catch this heavenly flame and copy from them. 

And sure Rapatio, if mortality 

Could ever boast an elevated genius, 

lliat scorns the dust, and tow'rs above the stars; 
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A soul that only grasps at high atchievements. 
And drinks intoxicating draughts of power, 
The claun is thine — ^while simple yet thy station. 
True greatness peer'd, and promis'd future glory. 
Yea while an infant, hanging at the breast, 
With life, you largely suck'd the lust of power. 
In youth, in age, invariably the same* 
Thy easy flow of passion, happy talent! 
Which work'd on unsuspecting minds so strangely, 
Push'd on the plan, and pav'd the road to honor. 
With this in view, you'd imitate devotion. 
Which like a mantle, covered great designs. 
With virtue glow, and set among her sons: 
While these with transport listened to the tale, 
Gaz'd as they heard, and wonder'd how they lov'd. 
To catch this prise in what have you not toil'd? 
When nature slept, thy busy mind awoke. 
And por'd on future scenes, and plan'd thy fate- 
Then, when the ties of virtue and thy country 
Unhappy check'd thy lust of pow'r— like Caasar, 
You nobly scora'd them all, and on the ruins 
Of bleeding freedom founded all thy greatness. 
And what a rich, a glorious compensation 
For dangers past — gilded all o'er with pensions. 
Here like a mighty deity you sit. 
Enthroned in state, nor envy Jove his thunder. 

While aw'd by thee the distant nations gaze 

And thousands yield their tribute of amaze. 

Meanwhile at humble distance I pursue. 

And grow illustrious as I copy you. 

Then when I've trampFd on my country's fate, 

And no one lives my actions to relate. 

With my own ashes Ught the funeral fire. 

Die as I liv'd, and in a flash expire. \fix0unt. 

End of the fourth ACT 
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ACT V. SCENE I. 
Enter BRUrtis. 
Bbutus. 



O my poor country ! ■ ■ ■ 

I've wak'd and wept, and would have fou^t for thee. 

And emptied every vein, when threatn'd ruin. 

Lowr'd o'er thy head; but now too late. I fear 

The manacles prepared by Brando's hand, 

Cruel Rapatio, with more fatal art. 

Has fix'd, has rivetted beyond redress — 

My indignation's rouz'd, my soul disdains. 

Nor will I longer stay where poisonous breath 

Of Sycophants' applause pollutes the air. 

The shameless tyrant snuffs the base perfume; 

With unrelenting heart and brazen front 

He rears his guilty head amidst the fear 

Of Servia's virtuous sons, whose latest breath 

Shall execrate a wretch who dare enslave 

A generous, free and independent people* 

^If, ye pow'rs divine. 

Ye mark the movements of this nether world 

And bring them to account — crush, crush these vipers. 

Who singl'd out by a conmiunity. 

To guard their rights shall for a grasp of oar,*^ 

Or paltry office sell them to the foe. \JExU. 

SCENE n. 
A Fribon. 

E R, sohis. 

It's done; not all their boasted pow'r can save me! 
Not Hazelrod himself with all his art, 
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Who long had buoy*d up my dnkmg spirits. 

Can soothe the sullen passions of my soul. 

Or pour one ray of comfort on my mind. 

Condemned! — ^to die! perdition seize them all. 

Where are now all the gilded airy prospects 

That swam before me — ^Honors, places, pensions — 

*Tis all a cheat, a damn'd, a cruel cheat. 

The wretch that feasts himself on promises 

Pursues a phantom, and but grasps at air; 

Th* illusive vapour leads him to a bog 

Then leaves him to his fate — cursed enticers! 

Ye who seduc'd my soul to laugh at virtue, 

To give up all my right to future bliss. 

And bid me dare to stamp the die for ever: 

Ye who encourag'd me with hopes of pardon. 

To glut your vengeance, for the cause was yours. 

On weeping innocence; to act a deed 

Which sportive fame shall blow about the world. 

Where are ye now? 

Enter Hazelbod. 



Hassdrod. What, lost to grief! — dejected! can it be! 
Can the poor verdict of some half f orm'd peasants. 
Unmeaning dull machines, thus damp your courage? 
Bouse up my friend, for friend I still will call thee: 
By every tie that links the himian mind, 
That surest c^ympathy which cements souls, 
Which like two rivers mingle mutual streams. 
And roll together — ^thou art and shalt be mine. 
Know then we all have met and all detennin'd 
To aid the cause in hand— decrepid Meagre 
In whom a passion of revenge is virtue; 
And he, the life of all: — ^whose simple breath 
Sways every action, cautious Latat 
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Whose soul ne'er knew one generous sentiment 

Which gives a sanction to humanity. 

Steady and vigilant, in one sole plaki» 

To crush the friends of freedom, extirpate 

The dear remains of virtue, and like Nero, 

At one dread blow to massacre his millions. 

Steady to this one plan, tho' dreary spectres 

Scare all his soul and haunt his midnight slumber. 

Yes, we will still protect thee. — ^'Tis impossible 

A cause so much at heart shou'd droop and languish. 

And we not lend an aid — ^when S[nyder] bled. 

We snuff 'd the rich perfume, the groans of youth. 

Gods! they were musick in our ears — you therdtore 

Shall one day leave this dismal tenement, 

Again with pleasing scenes of blood and carnage 

To glut our vengeance — ^yes — ^by heaven we swew. 

You shall be free whatever pangs it cost us. 

We'll laugh at all the howls of patriotism. 

Should virtue check, should conscience whisper terror, 

And lash our troubled minds, we'll brave it all. — 

^!x0unt. 

SCENE ra. 

Enter Bbutus, and Marcus a young Patriot. 

Brulus. It must be so — our fates are too unkind. 
Who would have thought beneath an air of virtue. 
Solemn grimace, and proffer of fair deeds. 
Should lurk such baseness — ^To see the Patriot 
Reeking in gore, excites the keenest transport, 
Ohl my poor country! when I see thee wounded. 
Bleeding to death — ^it pains me to the soul. 
Long have I wept in secret — ^nay, could weep 
'Till tears were chang'd to blood — ^When will it be, 
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When high-soul'd honor beats within our bosoms, 
And calls to action — ^when thy sons like heroes. 
Shall dare assert thy rights, and with their swords. 
Like men, like freemen, fcnroe a way to conquest 
Or on thy ruins gloriously expire. 

Marcus. Oh! Brutus, you excite a generous transport. 
In such a cause, pleas'd could I bare n^ bosom. 
And pour my choicest blood — ^yes, I have seen, 
Tho* young I've seen, such crimes by ermined wretches, 
As would have shodc*d a century; one thing I wonder. 
That deeds so foul should find such warm abettors. 

Brutus. You little know the world — ^there greater vices. 
Lead to preferment, the man of honest mind. 
Whose generous soul disdains a groveling action. 
And grasps alone at virtue — sinks neglected: 
Yes, my young friend, would you be great and powarful 
Loaded with wealth and hcmor, be a rascall. 
Stoop low and cringe — stick not at oaths, nor let 
Thy shrinking soul start at the thou^t of murder, 
Then to Rapatio go, and Haeelrod, 
And all the band shall give an hearty welcome. 

Marcus. Oh no! I scorn it — ^better live a poor man. 
And die so too — ^while virtue and my conscience 
Speak peace within — ^better, tho' hate and malice 
May shoot their shafts against me — better thus 
To make my exit, while the soul with comfort 
Reviews the past and smiles iqKm the future. 

Brutus. Yes, Marcus, poverty must be thy fate. 
If thou'rt thy country^s friend — ^Think upon it 
When I'm gone, as soon peihaps I may be 
Remember it — ^those men whose crimes now shock 
May close their measures — ^Yes, the wish'd fm period 
May soon arrive, when murders, blood and carnage 
Shall crimson all these streets; when this poor country 
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Shall lose her richest blood, forbid it 
And may these monsters find their glories f ade» 
Cmsh'd in the ruins th^ themselves had made 

While thou my country shall again revive, 

Shake off misfortune, and thro' ages live* 

See thro' the waste a ray of virtue gleam, 
Dispell the shades and brighten all the scene. 

Wak'd into life, the blooming forest glows. 

And all the desert blossoms as the rose. 

From distant lands see virtuous millions fly 

To happier climates, and to milder dsy. 

While on the mind successive pleasures pour. 

Till time expires, and ages are no more. 

JJExeunt amnes. 
FINIS. 
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EDITOR'S PREFACE 

AT the present time the experiences of the pioneers in air-navi- 
gation are of the greatest interest; and the story of J. P. 
Blanchard's* forty-fifth flight (his first in America) made 
from Philadelphia in 1793, in view of a great crowd which included 
Washington himself is of particular value. 

It is very scarce; the first edition, which is of but a few pages, 
is priced at $87.50 in a catalogue before us; that from which we 
make our copy is the 1793 and much fuller edition; but we include 
the verses found only in the first edition, for which we are indebted 
to the Rosenbach Company of Philadelphia. 

Among the items of Indian captivity the story of Freegift 
Patchin is exceptionally rare. No copy of the original was in 
the great Indian collections of Ayer, Church, Field or any of the 
great private or public collections of such which have been sold 
during the past twenty years. But three copies are known to exist. 
The only one sold at auction in many years brought $355 in 1917. 

The Downer discourse is extremely rare, the only copy re- 
corded as sold by auction bringing $22 in 1912, and would bring 
more now. 

Not much is known about Silas Downer, and we are indebted 
to the Rhode Island Historical Society for the little we print here- 
with: 

Downer was called a scrivener and was often employed by the people in drawing up deeds, 
and copying legal papers. He was something of a surveyor, as the plat of Weybosset Street, 
Providence, indicates, which has long been known by civil engineers as "Downer*s plat of 

176«." 

He was a ready writer and fluent speaker, and while there were other men with far more 
influence and responsibilities in town than Downer to address the people at the dedication 
of the Liberty Tree in front of Olney's Tavern, there were none with more courage. 

Possibly he not having as much at risk as others, welcomed the opportunity to appear in 
public and express the feelings of the others, who considered it more politic to remain silent. 

*There were two Blanchards, both aeronauts, J. P. and Francois. Authorities notice 
only the latter (1788-1809), who came to the United States in 1706 and made ascenaiotts. 
I can find no particulars of J. P. other than this pamphlet. 
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ON BLANCHABD 

Zeus trampled in heaven by seeing the man 
Who travel'd thro' clouds and the sky; 

Why he is an earth-man, and what are we then 
If earth-men do travel like we? 

Jupiter says. Trot, Sir, we shan't let it be. 
That mortab shall rise from the earth. 

And as they all so agreed it to be. 
Was sacred and sworn by their beard. 

But Venus, a goddess so civil and kind. 
Obtains his grace by God Mars; 

Let come all the mortals that have Bl-d's mind. 
For gods — ^it is only a farce. 

He rises to glorify every mankmd. 
And strikes with strange view our eyes. 

He parted the clouds, and all what he find 
Must let him his course when he flies* 

Above every power of mortal he shews 
What courage and genius expeared, (tte) 

And with his invisible fiie he goes 
Through the heaviest clouds from the earth. 

The ocean he crosses to our surprize. 
No human has ever before 

Invaded the Brittons without ship or sails. 
From France to the Britanic Shore. 
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He often saw kingdoms and states to his feet. 
And millions he left on the earth, 

Struck like former Indians by Columbus* visit 
When thunder of cannons they heard. 

What thanks will for Bl-d for ever remain. 
Will not be immortal his name? 

That human can travel through clouds and obtain 
More wisdom in nature and fame. 

You rise in a country where freedom exist. 
And happiness under thy feet; 

Where our Senators with citizens list, 
And neither wants armies nor fleet. 
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INTRODUCTION 

HAVING so happily succeeded in the 45th attempt of my 
aerial flight, in the presence of the enlightened citizens 
of Philadelphia, I thought I could still afford them some 
pleasure, by offering to them an accurate description of the opera- 
tions preparatory to this ascension, and by acquainting them with 
my various situation during this excursion, as well as with the mo- 
tives which induced me to a return, and the means I made use of 
to accomplish it. 

I will then account for the thoughts and feelings which agi- 
tated my breast at the time of my ascension: I will display them 
with confidence, to those candid and feeling men whose eye traced 
me across the vast expanse of the aerial regions. 

To such as are not unacquainted with the mechanism of the 
aerostat, some of these details may appear trifling and superflu- 
ous; but as I felt them, I will therefore describe them: nor do I 
think I should be justifiable in concealing from the curious public 
any part of the operations which attended so extraordinary an ex- 
periment, of which they for the first time witnessed the complete 
success. 

And here I request the indulgence of my readers for the style 
of my narrative — ^Elegance is not what I aim at in this perform- 
ance: Truth is intended as its sole ornament. 

JOURNAL 

I HAD performed my forty-fourth ascension — All Europe was 
filled with the glory of the famous Montgolfier— The prin- 
cipal cities of the old world had applauded the happy success 
of so brilliant a discovery. It was my good fortune to contribute 
to it, by the multiplicity of my experiments; I have even, I trust, 
developed and enlarged the sublime idea, by subjecting the aero- 
stat to fixed and certain laws, by which, at any height in the at- 
mosphere, I might direct its motions at pleasure — ^In a word, I 
enjoyed a satisfaction which seemed to leave me nothing to wish 
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for. I then thought of tenninating my aerial excursions; and re- 
calling to my mind my original situation, I wished to devote in a 
peaceable retreat the most precious moments of my leisure to col- 
lecting together my aerological observations, in order to offer them 
as fresh food to the eager thirst of mankind after new sources of 
knowledge. 

This first intention of mine was soon altered by an uneasy 
emotion which seized my breast. The New World, so interesting 
by its situation, offered to my emulation an attraction which I 
could not resist. This Hemisphere had as yet only heard of the 
brilliant triumph of aerostation ; and the people who inhabit it ap- 
peared to me worthy of enjoying the sublime spectacle that it 
affords.* 

Ye People of America, ye wise and happy Nation, who know- 
ing the full value of liberty, are not insensible to that of a just sub- 
mission to the laws, you attracted all my attention, and the de- 
sire of beholding you in the full enjoyment of the blessings of liber- 
ty, under the protection of your newly established government, 
fired my soul as much as the wish of acquiring some glory among 
you. 

My project was as soon executed as formed. Fearful how- 
ever of not finding in the new countries which I was going to ex- 
plore, a sufficient quantity of materials necessary to my experi- 
ments, my departure was delayed only by the time requisite to 
have them forwarded from London to Hamburg, where I then was. 

My orders being punctually executed and every thing suc- 
ceeding to the best of my wishes, I had the satisfaction to embark 
with all my apparatus upon the ship Ceres^ Captain Marsh, bound 
to Philadelphia. On the 30th of September 1792, we sailed, and 
landed here on the 9th of December in the same year. 

*0n my arrival in this city, I was informed that some experiments of this kind had al- 
ready been attempted, the ill success of which had disappointed the expectation of the sub- 
scribers. — I now congratulate myself upon having proved to the citisens of Philadelphia the 
truth of what I had advanced. 
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How superior to all the reports of fame Philadelphia appeared! 
This city so happily characterised by the name it bears, still pre- 
serves, whether collectively or separately viewed, the glorious 
stamp of her philosophical founder. The simplicity of her archi- 
tecture, the order and regularity of her plan, the size and cleanli- 
ness of the streets, and the conveniences they afford to the pub- 
lic, everything reminds us at the first view of the celebrated man, 
who chose it should bear a name analogous to his philanthropic 
feelings, and gives us also a lively recollection of the wisdom of her 
rulers, as well as of the simple and decent manners of her inhabi- 
tants. 

I made it my duty, nay I was proud of attempting in this me- 
tropolis my first aerial ascension in America, and I derived from 
it the most sanguine expectations of a complete success. The 
gracious reception with which I was welcomed by the hero of liber- 
ty. General George WAsraNGXON, President of the United States, 
the easy and chearful access I had to General Thomas Mifflin, 
Governor of Pennsylvania, the eagerness which I thought I dis- 
covered in the public to see Montgolfier's sublime discovery re- 
duced to practice, every thing seemed to tell me that I might with 
confidence display the mechanism of an aerostat, to make it soar 
above the clouds and convince the New World that man's ingenui- 
ty is not confined to earth alone, but opens to him new and cer- 
tain roads in the vast expanse of heaven. 

I soon gave notice to the public of my intention, and immedi- 
ately proposed a subscription for a sum which might lighten the 
burthen of my expences.* I waited not for its being filled: I 

^Tliese ezpences are indeed extraordinary, both on account of the quantity of the ele- 
mentary ingredients of the gaa, which are often scarce in the country where the experiment is 
made, as prudence requires to have a good provision of it at hand, to insure success against 
the unforeseen accidents which chemical operations are subject to; and on account of the in- 
struments and large apparatus which are necessary to such an experiment, — Again, the ex- 
penoes are increased by the sixe of the balloon in proportion to the force intended to be given 
to it. I make this observation to forewarn the Amateurs of this art, and to caution them against 
exposing themselves to a rash undertaking. This is perhaps the reason of the ill success of 
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hastened to announce the time of an experiment, fixed for the 9th 
of January, 179S, at 10 o'clock in the morning. However, zeal- 
ous as I was to answer the public expectations, I was sensible that 
as a foreigner, unknown in a country with whose very language I 
am unacquainted, I should have been exposed to great difficulties 
in the execution of my design, had not the magistrates of the city 
stepped forward to countenance my design, by allowing me to 
make use of the prison court as the most suitable place, on account 
of its spaciousness. I am also much indebted to the zeal of Mr. 
Benjamin Nones, who by his kind assistance accelerated my prepa- 
rations. Every thing seemed to succeed to my wishes, and to en- 
sure my success. The day appointed for my experiment rose, 
one of the finest of the new year; I will also reckon it among the 
happiest of my life. It was presaged by a calm night, a serene 
sky, spangled with ten thousand glittering stars, whose light was 
eclipsed only by that of the returning sun. 

At 4-5-6 o'clock in the morning, by Reaumur's thermometer 
o"^. ^, Fahrenheit's 30"^. ^. I had already repaired to the place 
of my operations, had examined every thing minutely, and left 
nothing undone to answer the public expectation. To be exactly 
acquainted with the temperature of the air, and with the result 
of the various changes of the weather was a matter of great mo- 
ment with me; I therefore compared my observations with those 
that were made by my friend Mr. Peter Legaux, and I found they 
perfectly agreed. 

From 7 to 8 o'clock, the sky being overcast and hazy, the 
higher jjurrent of air setting from the E. N. N.* and the lower from 
S. S. W. Reaumur's thermometer standing at 1^., Fahrenheit's 
at 9S^. yq — ^my balloon was lying on the ground, resting on its folds, 

♦E. N. E? 

many in Europe, and the catue why the improvement of this ingenious discovery has been 
retarded; nor do I think the case will be speedily altered, if Chymistry and Mechanicks in 
concert do not succeed in simplifying the means; in which enquiry I am at present steadily 
employed. 
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when the operation commenced and the inflammable air began to 
explmd it by degrees. 

At 9 o'clock the mist dissipated, the sky was wrapt in thin 
clouds, pervious to the rays of the sun; wind S. W. Reaumur's 
thermometer 1^, ^, Fahrenheit's 35**. ^. 

At \^ past 9, the sun which broke in through the clouds dis- 
sipated them in such a manner that they appeared no more than 
cobwebs on the irradiated atmosphere — ^A gentle westerly breeze — 
Reaumur's thermometer 2^., Fahrenheit's 36**. ^. 

The hour fixed for my departure now drew near, and I was 
anxious to keep my word with a numerous people, whom repeated 
discharges of the artillery of the city had already forewarned of 
the execution of my experiment; I then disposed in order all the 
apparatus requisite for my observations: I adapted Reaumur's 
thermometer to the center of an excellent barometer,* in order to 
rectify, with the greatest possible exactness, the degrees of ex- 
pansion or condensation which the mercury in the barometer 
should undergo by the changes in the temperature of the air. The 
altitude, as corrected at that time, was 29 inches, 6 lines, fo, Eng- 
^ lish measure. 

At three quarters past 9, the sky being clear, a light breeze 



from the W. N. W.— by Reaumur's 8^ by Fahrenheit's 88^ fo— 
corrected altitude of the barometer 29 indies, 6 lines ^. 

At 10 o'clock, the sky was stiU finer and clearer; a light breeze 
from the W. N. W. — Reaumur's thermometer in the sun 7^. Fah- 

*Thia barometer, which had been kindly lent to me by Mr. Benjamin Franklin Bache, 
was phofphoric and perfectly freed from air; the interior diameter was t lines 5-10, with a 
bent reservoir, and moving tube that might easily be brought back again to its horiaontal 
line, when the lightness or heaviness of air should either depress or raise the column of mercury. 
The measurement of heights, as well as of the difference of horison, is one of the finest uses to 
which a barometer can be applied — Its usefulness is generally acknowledged — ^It not only 
serves to measure the heights of mountains, and the depth of subterranean caves, and to as- 
certain, by accurate observations, made at very different degrees of elevation, the density of 
the air; but it also indicates the variations and the absolute weight of the atmosphere. 
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renheit's 47^. ^— <x)rrected altitude of the barometer 29 inches, 
7 lines. 

Already the balloon, inflated by the inflammable gas, lifted 
itself from the ground, and having assumed its spherical form, was 
equally pressed on all the points of its concave surface. Already 
specifically lighter than the column of air which it had displaced, 
it hovered majestically in the middle of that fluid in a vertical 
situation, striving to break loose from the fastening which held 
it by its base and reluctantly kept it down. Repeated experiments 
have made these various circumstances so many data from which 
to determine the moment of my departure. 

At 9 minutes after 10, the sky being clear, serene and propi- 
tious, little wind and nearly calm at the surface of the earth ; Reau- 
mur's thermometer in the sun lO''. fo> Fahrenheit's 55"^. ^; cor- 
rected altitude of the barometer 29 inches, 7 lines f^^ English 
measure, I affixed to the aerostat my car, laden with ballast, me- 
teorological instruments, and some refreshments, with which the 
anxiety of my friends had provided me. I hastened to take leave 
of the Prbsident, and of Mr. Ternan, Minister Plenipotentiary 
of France to the United States. I then received from the Presi- 
dent the most flattering mark of his good will in the passport* 

*GBORG£ WASHINGTON, Prendenl of ike 
Uniisd SUUet qf Ameriea^ 

TO ALL TO WBOM TBBSS PIUBBENTB SHALL COME 

The bearer hereof, Mr. Blanchard a citiien of Fraiice» proposing to ascend in a balloon 
from the city of Philadelphia, at 10 o'clock, a. m . this day, to pass in such direction and to de- 
scend in such place as circumstances may render most convenient — Thsss are therefore to 
recommend to all citisens of the United States, and others, that in his passage, descent, re- 
turn or journeying elsewhere, they oppose no hindrance or molestation to the said Mr. Blan- 
chard; And that on the contrary they receive and aid him with that humanity and good will 
which may render honor to their country, and justice to an individual so distinguished by his 
efforts to establish and advance an art, in order to make it useful to mankind in general. 

Given under my hand and seal at the city of Philadelphia, this ninth day 
(Seal.) of January, one thousand seven hundred and ninety three, and of the 

independence of America the seventeenth. 

(Signedi Gbobob Wabhinqton. 
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which he was pleased to deliver to me with his own hand. I never 
felt the value of glory so much as I did in that moment, in the 
presence of a Hero, whom she had constantly attended at the head 
of armies, and with whom she still presided over the councils of 
his country. 

The moment of my departure was announced by the last dis- 
charge of the artillery; I then ascended my car, studied the pro- 
portions of aerial gravities, and threw out as much of my ballast 
as appeared necessary to leave the aerostat at liberty, and to render 
my ascent certain. I soon found myself possessed of every re- 
quisite; I felt myself balanced at 15 inches from the ground. This 
was all I wished for; I requested Messieurs Nassy and Legaux, who 
held the aerostat, to let it loose. 

My ascent was perpendicular, and so easy that I had time to 
enjoy the different impressions which agitated so many sensible 
and interesting persons, who surrounded the scene of my departure, 
and to salute them with my flag, which was omaknented on one 
side with the armoric bearings of the United States, and on the 
other with the three colors, so dear to the French nation. Accus- 
tomed as I have long been to the pompous scenes of numerous as- 
semblies, yet I could not help being surprized and astonished, when, 
elevated at a certain height over the city, I turned my eyes to- 
wards the immense number of people which covered the open 
places, the roofs of the houses, the steeples, the streets and the 
roads over which my flight carried me in the free space of the air. 
What a sight! How delicious for me to enjoy it! This people 
naturally serious and reflecting, whose mirth is so much more true 
and national, as it is not apt to give away to the transports of the 
moment, shewed from all parts the most unequivocal marks of 
astonishment and satisfaction: I, for a long time, followed their 
rapid motions: for a long time could I hear the cries of joy which 
rent the air: I thought myself carried on the vows of their hearts. 
I had at that instant nothing but the success of my voyage to an- 
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swer for my gratitude, and the waving of my colours to express 
the same. At present I make it my duty to express the same in 
this feeble essay; may it be agreeable to the inhabitants of a city 
whose approbation is so glorious for me. 

I still continued to rise; the calm state of the atmosphere, 
whereinto I had now launched, offered no kind of di£Sculty, and I 
followed the ascending motion of my aerostat with a gradual uni- 
formity, at once easy and majestic. 

I was at a perpendicular height of 200 fathoms, when I felt 
a somewhat stronger breeze spring up, which carried me in an east- 
erly direction towards the Delaware: here I met a numerous and 
thick flock of wild pigeons: they seemed to be much frightened. 
Alas! it was never my intention in traversing the ethereal regions 
to disturb the feathered inhabitants thereof: they separated into 
two different parties and left a passage open for me. I soon per- 
ceived them again at a great distance from me. I ascended con- 
stantly, being carried towards the south-east by a light and pleas- 
ant breeze. At 10**. 16". I let go my anchor, to serve as a point 
of observation, keeping the same course, though rather a little 
more to the southward. 

At lO**. 19-20-21". bearing constantly towards the S. S. E. 
my ascent became more rapid, owing solely to the dilatation of the 
inflammable gas which filled the balloon. At this moment my 
position was perpendicular over the middle of the Delaware, which 
the reflecting sunbeams painted to my eyes of a transparent white; 
and at the height I was then at, this river appeared to me like a 
ribband of the breadth of about four inches. 

At 10'. 35". being now in a much more rarified fluid, and the 
force of the inflammable gas having increased in proportion to its 
dilatation, the aerostat was soon raised to the highest elevation 
which it is susceptible of. I had lost nothing of my ballast con- 
sisting of four bags and an half filled with sand, containing 24 lb. 
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English weight each, together 108 lb. A little black dog, which a 
friend had entrusted to me, seemed to feel sick at this height; he 
attempted several times to get out of the car; but finding no land- 
ing-place he took the prudent part to remain quietly beside me: 
the whining of this little animal raised nevertheless reflections in 
my mind, which would have affected me very much, had not the 
view of the country, whose vast extent was expanded before my 
eyes, opened my mind to softer and more agreeable contemplations. 

See here, said I to myself, this country for ever famous in 
history, which by philosophy as well as by dint of courage has ac- 
quired its liberty; its inhabitants preserve yet the primitive candor 
of the original virtues of nature. They felt the galling yoke of an 
unnatural step-mother, they undertook to shdke it off. Their 
cause was just; they triumphed; but how glorious did their wisdom 
render their victory! Having soon found that there exists no solid 
happiness for man living in society, but under the empire of laws, 
they did not suffer themselves to be agitated by abstract and met- 
aphysical discussions, they were as virtuous as brave; knowing 
their own good and the means to arrive at prosperity, they knew 
how to realize them. 

Oh France! Oh my country! for ages renowned amongst the 
greatest nations of the universe, gratitude engages for thee the 
feelings of a people which owes to thee part of its glory and of its 
happiness; their warmest wishes are for the success of thy arms and 
for thy prosperity : thou hast so often avenged the cause of nations 
against injustice and oppression! Oh France! delightful abode! 
may thy splendor still preserve its lustre in spite of the tyrants 
who are endeavouring to obscure it! May'st thou, conquering all 
obstacles, speedily reach the sublime goal to which thy fair desti- 
nies call thee! Accept my honest wishes for thy success, they are 
pure as the air I now breathe. Rise at last more beautiful and 
more glorious from the conflicts which rend thy bosom, and like 
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the people of America, hasten to fix thy glory and thy prosperity 
on the wisdom and stability of thy laws! 

What sweet ecstacies take possession of the soul of a mortal, 
who leaving the terrestrial abode, soars into the ethereal regions! 
and to what a degree of felicity would these transports be raised 
by the exuberant and variegated aspect of nature, when she, in 
the season of her fecundity, spreads before the eyes of the husband- 
man the reward of his labor in the rich and various produce of the 
earth! 

If the Philosopher of Geneva tasted with so much delight the 
pleasure of his sentimental meditations on the high summits of 
the mountains of Valais, with how many more new beauties would 
his fruitful genius have enriched the fields of imagination, had he 
been transported into these higher regions. I myself should have 
forgotten my earthly existence, had I not recollected some ob- 
servations which several learned gentlemen had requested me to 
make. 

At lO*". 36-37-38". I found that I was in a state of perfect 
equilibrium in the midst of a stagnant iiuid; I made haste to avail 
myself of this happy circumstance, in order to execute the com- 
missions I had charged myself with. 

1"^. I began with emptying the six bottles which Doctor 
Wistar had put into my cat containing divers liquors; they were 
all filled with that atmospherical air wherein I was floating, and 
were stopped up hermetically, as the accuracy of the experiment 
required. 

9^^. I passed on to the observation which Doctor Rush had 
requested me to make upon the pulsation of the artery, when I 
should be arrived at my greatest height. I found it impossible to 
make use of the quarter-minute glass which he had provided for 
that purpose, but I supplied its place by an excellent second-watch; 
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and the result of my observations gave me 92 pulsations in the 
minute (the average of 4 observations made at the place of my 
highest elevation) whereas on the ground I had experienced no 
more than 84 in the same given time» average of 4 observations: 
difference 8 pulsations more at the height of 5812 English feet, 
where I then was. 

S***^. I had been requested by Doctor Glentworth to make 
experiments in the ethereal regions with a load-stone which he 
had lent me: on the ground it raised 5i^ ounzes avoirdupois; but 
at the aforesaid height it would hardly bear 4 ounzes. 

^thiy^ The lowest state of the mercury in the barometer after 
having brought its surface in its lower reservoir to its proper level 
and corrected its dilatation, was 69 lines f^ French measure, or 
74 lines f^ English measure, which according to Mariot, Boyle, 
Deluc and Father Cote gives an elevation of 905 toises 1 foot and 
6 inches (the toise at 6 feet) or 5431 feet 6 inches French measure, 
and at the usual reduction 968 fathom 4 feet, or 5812 feet English 
measure. * This was the highest elevation of my balloon, without 
having thrown out any of my ballast, except the liquor contained 
in the 6 bottles given to me by Doctor Wistar. 

At this moment (10**. 38.") the thermometer of Reaumur 9**. 
Fahrenheit's 52^. ^ (the temperature of the air most delightful 
and quite extraordinary for this season of the year). These ob- 
servations were made with so much the more confidence, as I en- 
joyed for a long time the calmest reflection. In the mean while 
the state of the atmosphere began to change. A whitish cloud 
withheld from my sight for several minutes a part of the city of 
Philadelphia, which appeared to me only as a most minute and mi- 
croscopic object. A thick fog covered the south; towards the 
east, in the lower region of the atmosphere, a mist arose, which 
prevented me from reconnoitring the sea. I was afraid that the 

*£qttal to l^/io miles. 
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land-wind encreasing might render my descent difficult; every 
thing induced me to accelerate it. 

I strengthened my stomach with a morsel of biscuit and a glass 
of wine. I then locked up in the box of my car those of my instru- 
ments that were apt to break. My trusty companion, the little 
black dog, partook equally of my care. I cleared my car of several 
decorations which might have obstructed my sight. I likewise 
took away the bladders which surrounded it, wherewith I had pro- 
vided myself in case of a forced descent on the water. In such 
circumstances prudence dictates the most scrupulous precautions. 
Searching in this manner the interior parts of my car, I found at 
my feet a letter from Mr. Legaux and Doctor Nassy: these two 
friends had, without my knowledge, joined to this packet a bottle 

of ether. I took a few drops of it, which refreshed me very much 

• 

Being now fully master of all my ways, I opened the valve 
of the balloon, and the aerostatic equilibrium was soon broken, 
but in a manner as exactly graduated and as uniform as that which 
regulated my ascent. I could soon distinguish with the naked eye 
those large masses, which are raised above the surface of the earth. 
I observed a large forest; I tried to approach it — I judged it to be 
about 1000 or 1200 feet distant; but through my spy-glass it ap- 
peared impenetrable to me, and I gave up the idea of landing there. 
I now threw out a quantity of ballast sufficient to give the balloon 
a superior equilibrium; it rose again and I followed my course, 
looking for a more convenient landing-place. Thinking I had 
found one, I again opened the valve; the ascending force diminish- 
ed; I descended obliquely in a new direction: but in this second 
attempt I was not more fortunate than in the first. I perceived 
a field covered with stumps of trees, whose stems were yet too 
strong not to embarrass and injure my apparel. I kept clear of it, 
and raising myself by throwing out more baUast, my direction was 
such that I could discover a clear spot in the midst of a thick wood, 
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that is to say, an opening large and free enough to permit me to 
descend without any kind of danger; I attempted it for the third 
time. 

I then took the string of the valve in my hand, and letting 
out the inflammable air in such proportion that my course, pressed 
by a proportionable quantity of the yet remaining ballast, ter- 
minated in a direction of a curve of 45 degrees. I soon found 
myself at the height of about 80 feet above the surface of the 
ground; I reached it like a bird in full flight; the flexible limbs of 
the trees around me gave way to the strong pressure of my ap- 
parel; I landed at last and set my foot on ground at 10 . 56"". A. M. 

I immediately searched my instruments; they were all well 
preserved, except the barometer, which on account of its length 
I could not put into the box of my seat, and which I found broken. 
I delivered at the same time the dog from his confinement, he ran 
immediately to drink the muddy water from a neighbouring pool, 
and returned directly to me. There remained of my provisions 
about 5 or 6 pounds of biscuit and two bottles and a half of wine: 
this resource made me easy in a place which was entirely unknown 
to me, and where the horizon was on all sides concealed from my 
view. 

With the compass in my hand I formed already plans how to 
effect my return, after I should have secured my apparatus against 
accidents, when I heard a noise which informed me of the presence 
of some person near me. It was indeed a countryman, an inhabi- 
tant of this neighbourhood, who having seen an extraordinary 
phenomenon in the air had advanced towards the spot, where he 
supposed it had descended. I spied him and enjoyed his whole 
surprize, when he saw through a tuft of trees such a monstrous 
machine, balancing on itself, and sinking in proportion as the spirit 
wherewith it was animated left it. He seemed to be frightened, 
and I was afraid he would go away again. I let him hear my voice, 
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inviting him to draw near, but he either did not understand me or 
was retained by a certain distrust; and at that time I could not 
quit my balloon. I did better; recollecting that the exhilarating 
juice of the grape was always amongst mankind the happiest sign 
of friendship and conciliation, I shewed him a bottle of wine. So 
much eagerness on my part inspired him with confidence; he ap- 
proached, I invited him to drink, he would not venture, I then 
drank, first, and he followed my example. Becoming soon familiar 
he assisted me in my operations; when another countryman armed 
with a gim, came to the spot. Never did I see the expression of 
astonishment so striking as in the features of this man : he dropped 
his gim and lifted up his hands towards heaven: how I wished to be 
able to understand him! The first countryman then came from 
under the folds of the balloon, where he had been at work; he spoke 
to the new-comer, and persuaded him to draw near with confi- 
dence. Come hither, said he, (as it has been explained to me 
afterwards) this is an honest man who has descended here, he has 
excellent wine, whereof he has given me to drink already; he has a 
certificate from our WAsmNOTON, he has shewn it to me; but as I 
cannot read, come here and read it. Whilst these picturesque 
scenes were acting, I saw two women and several men on horse- 
back arrive, who expressed as much pleasure as surprize, to see me 
thus in the midst of my colossal apparatus, which I was busy to 
arrange and put in order, for the purpose of facilitating its carriage. 
I could not, nor did I know how to answer all the friendly questions 

which they asked me; my passport served me instead of an inter- 
preter. In the midst of a profound silence was it read with a loud 
and audible voice. How dear the name of Washington is to this 
people! with what eagerness they gave all me possible assistance, 
in consequence of his recommendation! My balloon was soon 
folded up without any accident and put into my car, which four 
men took upon their shoulders and carried about 200 yards to a 
small house, which I did not expect so near. A gentleman offered 
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me his horse, but not bemg suflSciently acquainted with the vivacity 
of this animal, I was soon obliged to dismount, and would have 
greatly preferred to return in the same manner as I came. I 
walked afoot at a good rate, followed by a numerous and jovial 
company, which increased in proportion as we advanced. We 
arrived at a neighbouring house, where they offered me some ex- 
cellent potatoes; but whether this dish was not to my taste, or 
that I was too eager to reach Philadelphia before night, my stom- 
ach rejected these kind offers. I had a certificate of my descent 
drawn.* My apparatus was then put on a cart, I mounted a 
horse not quite so spirited as the first, and proceeded in company 
of a great number of horsemen, 9 miles, to a tavern, where a din- 
ner was prepared for us. It was here that I had the good luck to 
meet Jonathan Penrose, Esquire, who kindly determined not to 
quit me: I accepted with pleasure a seat, which he offered me in his 
carriage, to bring me to the banks of the Delaware; we then crossed 
the river. When we arrived at this side, we were S miles from the 
city of Philadelphia, here my generous companion had another 
carriage ready, which conveyed us to his house in Southwark. 
Whilst I took some refreshment, Mr. Penrose ordered another car- 
riage, wherein he had the kindness to conduct me to my lodgings, 
where I arrived at 7 o'clock, f My first care was to go and present 

*Theae may certify that we the subscribers saw the bearer, Bir. Blanchard, settle in his 
balloon in Deptford township, county of Gloucester, in the state of New Jersey, about fifteen 
miles from Philadelphia, al>out 10 o'clock ^6 minutes, A. M. Witness our hands the ninth 
day of January, Anno Domini, 1798. Everard BoUon, 

Jonpk OriJfUh, 
Jotepk Ckeetman, 
Samuel Taggart, 
Amot Cattdl, 
Zara North. 

fCitizens of Philadelphia, who followed Mr. Blanchard in his 4ffth ascension and escorted 
him to Philadelphia after his descent, January 9, 1798. Jonathan Penrose, Esquire, 

and his son Thomas, 
James Smith, 
Henry Moileure, 
RobeH Wharton, 
A Person, name unknown. 
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my respects to President Washington, and to inform him of the 
happy effects of the passport he had been pleased to grant me. I 
had the honor to offer him my colours, which he politely accepted, 
and thereby acquired a fresh claim to my gratitude. From thence 
I waited on Mr. Ternant, the patriotic minister of the French 
Republic to the United States, and his reception was such as might 
have been expected from the worthy Representative of a nation 
who places her chief glory in cherishing and protecting the sciences 
and the fine arts. 

BLANCHARD, 

Adopted Citiien of the principal 
cities in Europe, Pensioner of 
the French Nation, and 
member and correspon- 
dent of several acade- 
mies and literary 
societies. 
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THE FAMOUS CAPTIVITY AND SUFFERINGS 
OF FREEGIFT PATCHIN, AMONG THE INDIANS, 

AS RELATED BY HIMSELF 

IN the year 1780 myself as well as the whole population about 
the region of old Schoharie were held in readiness by Col. Peter 
Vrooman, as minute-men, to be ready at a moment's warning, 
as the tories and Indians were a watchful and cruel enemy. Around 
the region of the head of the Delaware river, it was suspected there 
were persons who favored the cause of the British; a small com- 
pany of men therefore were sent out as spies upon them; and also 
if possible, to make a quantity of maple sugar, as an abundance 
of maple grew there. 

Of this little company Captain Alexander Harper had the 
command. Fourteen persons were all that were sent out, among 
whom was myself, Isaac Patchin my brother, Ezra Thorp, Lieu- 
tenant Henry Thorp and Major Henry. 

It was early in the month of April — ^the second day of the 
month — ^when we came to the place of rendezvous, a distance from 
the Forts of Schoharie of about thirty miles. A heavy snow storm 
came on, during which about three feet of snow fell, in addition 
to that which was on the ground before. 

We were not in the least apprehensive of danger, as the near- 
est Fort of the enemy was at Niagara; knowing also that Sullivan, 
the year before, had scoured the Chemung and Genesee countries, 
killed or driven the Indians to Canada; also as it was winter and 
the snow very deep, we supposed were circumstances of sufficient 
magnitude to prevent marauding parties effectually from approach- 
ing from that quarter at that peculiar time. 

We had tapped, as the sugar making phrase is, a great number 
of trees, finding the proper utensils at hand, as they had been be- 
fore occupied in the same way, by the inhabitants, who were fled 
to other places for safety. A few hundred pounds of maple sugar 
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4 THE DEEPLY INTERESTING STORY 

would have been a great acquisition, as the inmates of the Forts 
were in want of all things; having been compelled to flee from 
their homes to Schoharie and other places of safety. 

We had proceeded in our enterprise of sugar making as merri- 
ly as the fatiguing nature of the business would permit, a few days, 
when, on the 7th of April, 1780, at about two o'clock in the after- 
noon, we were suddenly beset and surrounded by forty-three In- 
dians and seven Tories. The names of the Tories I forbear to 
mention, except two or three, of whom the reader will hear in the 
course of the narrative, the rest I have thought proper not to name, 
as their descendants are not chargeable with the misguided acts 
of their fathers; and it is not my wish at this time of day to cast 
reflections and grieve the innocent. 

So silent had been the approach of the enemy, that three of 
our number lay weltering in their blood before I, or any of the rest 
knew they were among us, as we were scattered here and there, 
busy with our work. I was not far from our captain when I saw 
the Indians first, who was accosted by Brant, their leader, as fol- 
lows : — "Harper, I am sorry to find you here." " Why,*' said Harper, 
Captain Brant, are you sorry?" "Because," he rejoined, "I must 
kill you, though we were school mates in youth." When he lifted 
and flourished his tomahawk over his head, ready to execute the 
deed, but suddenly, as if paralyzed by a stroke of magic, stopped 
this act of murder, as if some new and important thought had cross- 
ed his mind — when he gazed at Harper with an eye as keen and 
deadly as a serpent, saying, "Are there any troops at the Forts 
in Schoharie?" Harper perceived in a moment, that the answer 
to this question would either save their lives or procure their in- 
stant death; for if he should say No, which would have been the 
truth, the Indians would have instantly killed them aU, and then 
proceeded to Old Schoharie, massacreing as they went, and cut off 
the whole inhabitants before help could have been had from any 
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quarter, and the enemy, as a wolf, when the morning appears flees 
with the shades of night. 

Accordingly he answered, "There are three hundred conti- 
nental troops now at the Forts, who arrived there about three 
days since/' But the whole of this statement was untrue; yet 
who will condemn the captain and say the act would need much 
repentance, ere it should have obtained forgiveness? 

On hearing this the countenance of Brant fell, when he waved 
his hand, a signal to the chiefs; stopped the massacre, and called 
a council of war; aU of which^from the time Brant had brandished 
his hatchet over the head of Harper, had been but the work of a 
moment. 

The eleven survivors were seized, pinioned, and turned alto- 
gether into a hog pen, where they were kept till morning. A 
guard of Tories, with one Becraft by name at their head, was set 
over them in the pen, a bloody villain, as will appear in the course 
of this account. 

Ail night Brant and his warriors, with the Tories, were in 
fierce consultation whether the prisoners should be put to death, 
or taken aUve to Niagara. The chiefs appeared swayed by Brant, 
whose influence prevailed over the whole opposition of the mur- 
derous crew; there was a reason for this, as will appear by and by. 

While, this question was pending, we could see plainly their 
every act through the chinks of the pen, as a monstrous fire was in 
their midst, and hear every word, though none of us understood 
their language but our captain, whose countenance we could per- 
ceive, by the light of the fire, from time to time changing with the 
alternate passions of hope and fear, while the sweat ran copiously 
down his face, from the mere labor of his mind, although it was a 
cold night. And added to this, the sentry, the bloody Becraft, 
who was set as a guard, would every now and then cry out to us, 
"You will all be in hell before morning." But there we were, tied 
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6 THE DEEPLY INTERESTING STORY 

neck and heels, or we would have beat the pen about his head; our 
captain whispered to us that his word was doubted by the Indians 
and Tories, who were for killing us, and proceeding without delay 
to Schoharie. 

At length the morning came, when Brant and his associate 
chiefs, five in number, ordered that Harper be brought before 
them. Here the question was renewed by Brant, who said, **We 
are suspicious that you have lied to us*'; at the same time he sternly 
looked Harper in the face to see if a muscle moved with fear or 
prevarication. To which our captain answered with a smile, ex- 
pressive of confidence and scorn, and at the same time descriptive 
of the most sincere and unvarying honesty, that every word which 
he had spoken, respecting the arrival of troops at Schoharie, was 
wholly true. His answer was believed ; at which moment not only 
their own lives were saved, but also those of hundreds of men, 
with helpless women and children, who have not known to this 
day, except to the few to whom the story has been told, that so 
great a Providence stepped in between them and servitude, tor- 
tures and death. 

It was extremely mortifying to Brant to be compelled to re- 
linquish, at the very moment when he was ready to grasp the ut- 
most of his wish, in the glory and riches he would have acquired 
in the completion of his enterprise. He had fed the hopes and 
wishes of his associate chiefs, warriors and Tories with the same 
prospects; having calculated, from information long before re- 
ceived, that Schoharie was in a defenceless state, and dreaded no 
evil, which rendered it extremely difiScult to restrain them from 
killing the prisoners, out of mere fury at the disappointment. A 
few moments of consultation ensued, when the rest were ordered 
out of the pen. Brant now disclosed the whole plan of the ex- 
pedition in English, expressing his regret at its failure, stating that 
he and the other chiefs had with difiSculty saved them from being 
scalped. And that he did not wish to kill them in cold blood now, 
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they had been together a day and a night, and if they chose to go 
with him to Niagara as captives of war, they might, but if they 
failed on the way through fatigue or the want of food, they must 
not expect to live, as their scalps were as good for him as their 
bodies. 

They had no provisions with them, neither had they eat any 
thing as yet while we had been their prisoners, except what they 
had found in our sap-bush, which they had at first devoured with 
the rapacity of cannibals. We now took up our line of march, with 
our arms strongly pinioned, our shoulders sorely pressed with 
enormous packs, our hearts bleeding at the dreadful journey be- 
fore us, and the servitude we were exposed to undergo among the 
Indians; or if bought by the British, imprisonment by sea or land 
was our certain fate, at least till the end of the war, if we even siu*- 
vived the journey. 

The snow was then more than three feet deep, and being soft, 
rendered it impossible for us prisoners to travel, as we had no snow 
shoes, but the Indians had : a part, therefore, went before us, and 
a part behind, all in Indian file : so by keeping their tracks we were 
enabled to go on, but if we happened to fall down the Indians be- 
hind would cry out, ^^waugh Bostona.^^ We had travelled about 
ten or twelve miles, when we came to a gristmiU, situated on the 
Delaware, the owner of which welcomed this band of inf emals, and 
gave them such refreshment as was in his power; but to us poor 
prisoners he gave nothing, while we were made to sit apart on a 
log by the side of the road. 

I shall never forget the cruelty of three or four daughters of 
this man, whose name I forbear to mention, out of pity to his de- 
scendants. These girla insisted that they had better kill us then^ 
for if, by any means, we should ever get back, their own lives would 
be taken by the Whigs; their father also observed to Brant that 
he had better have taken more scalps and less prisoners. When 
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we were ready to proceed again, the miller gave Brant about three 
bushels of shelled com, which was divided into eleven equal parts, 
and put upon our backs, already too heavily burdened. This com 
was all the whole body of Indians and ourselves had to subsist 
upon from there to Niagara, except that which accidentally might 
fall in our way, a distance of more than three hundred miles, 
entirely a wilderness. 

From this mill we travelled directly down the river; we had 
not, however, gone many miles, when we met a man who was a 
Tory, well known to Brant, by name Samuel Clockstone; who 
seeing us the prisoners was surprised, as he knew us, when Brant 
related to him his adventure, and how he had been defeated by 
the account Captain Harper had given of the troops lately arrived 
at Schoharie. '*Troapsr said Clockstone; **there are no troops at 
that place, you may rely upon it Captain Brant. I have heard of 
none.*' In a moment the snake eyes of Brant flashed murder, and 
running to Harper, said in a voice of unrestrained fury, his hatchet 
vibrating about his head like the tongue of a viper; ''How came 
you to he to me so?" When Harper, turning round to the Tory, 
said, ''You know, Mr. Clockstone, I have been there but four days 
since; you know since our party was stationed at the head of the 
river, at the sap-bush, that I have been once to the Forts alone, 
and there were troops, as I have stated, and if Capt. Brant dis- 
believes it he does it at his peril." 

That Harper had been there, as he stated, happened to be 
true, which the Tory also happened to know; when he replied, 
"Yes, I know it." All the while Brant had glared intensely on the 
countenance of Harper, if possible to discover some misgiving there, 
but all was firm and fair; when he again believed him, and resumed 
his march. 

There was a very aged man by the name of Brown, who had 
not gone on with the rest of the families who had fled the country. 
This miserable old man, with two grandsons, mere lads, were 
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taken by Brant's party, and compelled to go prisoners with us. 
The day after our meeting with the Tory, as above noticed, this 
old old man, who was entirely bald from age, became too weary to 
keep up with the rest, and requested that he might be permitted 
to return, and aUeged as a reason, that he was too old to take part 
in the war, and therefore could do the king's cause no harm. 

At this request, instead of answering him, a halt was made, 
and the man's pack was taken from him, — ^when he spoke in a low 
voice to his grandsons, saying, that he should see them no more, 
'^for they are going to kill me!" this he knew, being acquainted with 
the manners of the Indians. He was now taken to the rear of the 
party, and left in the care of an Indian, whose face was painted 
entirely black, as a token of his office, which was kill and scalp 
any of the prisoners who might give out on the way. In a short 
time the Indian came on again with the bald scalp of the old man 
dangling at the end of his gun, hitched in between the ramrod and 
muzzle. This he often flapped in the boys' faces on the journey. 
The place at which this was done was just on the point of a moun- 
tain not far from where Judge Foot used to Kve, on the Delaware, 
below Delhi. There he was left, and doubtless devoured by wild 
animals; human bones were afterwards found on that part of the 
mountain. 

We pursued our way down the Delaware till we came to the 
Cook-house, suffering very much night and day, from the tightness 
of the cords with which our arms were bound. From this place 
we crossed through the wilderness, over hills nd mountains, the 
most dismal and difficult to be conceived of, till we came to a place 
called Ochquage, on the Susquehannah river, which had been an 
Indian settlement before the war. Here they constructed several 
rafts out of logs, which they fastened together by withes and poles 
passing crosswise, on which, after untieing us, we were placed, 
themselves managing to steer. These soon floated us down as 
far as the mouth of the Chemung river, where we disembarked 
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and were again tied, taking up our line of march for the Genesee 
country. 

The Indians we found were more capable of sustaining fatigue 
than we were, and easily out-travelled us, which circumstance 
would have led to the loss of our lives, had not a singular Provi- 
dence interfered to save us; this was the indisposition of Brant, 
who, every other day, for a considerable time, fell sick, so that the 
party were compelled to wait for him; this gave opportunity for 
to rest ourselves. 

Brant's sickness was an attack of the fever and ague, which 
he checked by the use of a preparation from the rattlesnake. The 
rattlesnake he caught on the side of a hiU facing the south, on 
which the sun shone, and had melted away the snow from the mouth 
of their dens; when, it appears, one had crawled out, being in- 
vited by the warmth. The reader will also observe that about a 
fortnight had now elapsed from the time of their captivity, so that 
the season was farther advanced; and added, to this, the snow is 
sooner melted on the Chemung, in Pennsylvania, being farther 
south by about three degrees, than the head of the Delaware, yet 
in places even then there was snow on the ground, and in the woods 
it was still deep. Of this snake he made a soup, which operated 
as a cure to the attack of the ague. 

The reader will remember the three bushels of com given at 
the miU; this they fairly and equally divided among us all, which 
amounted to two handf uls a day, and that none should have more 
or less than another, while it lasted, the corns were counted as we 
received them; in this respect Brant was just and kind* This 
corn we were allowed to boil in their kettles, when the Indians had 
finished theirs; we generally contrived to pound it before we boiled 
it, as we had found a mortar at a deserted wigwam left by the In- 
dians the year before, who had been driven away by Gen. SulUvan. 
While in the neighbourhood of what is now called Tioga Point, 
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we but narrowly escaped every man of us being butchered on the 
spot; a miracle, as it were, saved us. The cause was as follows: — 
At this place, when Brant was on his way down the Chemung, on 
this same expedition, but a few days before, he had detached 
eleven Indians from his company to pass through the woods from 
Tioga Point to a place called the Minisink. It was known to 
Brant that at this place were a few families, where it was supposed 
several prisoners might be made, or scalps taken, which at Niagara 
would fetch them eight dollars apiece. This was the great stimu- 
lus by which the Indians in the Revolution were incited by BuUer^ 
the British agent, to perpetrate so many horrid murders upon wom- 
en, children, and helpless old age, in this region of country. 

This party made good their way to the Minisink, when lying 
concealed in the woods, they managed to get into their possession 
one after another, five lusty men, and had brought them as far as 
to the east side of the Susquehannah, opposite Tioga Point. Here 
they encamped for the night, intending in the morning to construct 
a raft in order to float themselves over the river, as they had done 
on their way toward the Minisink a few days before, and so pursue 
their way up the Chemung, which course was the great thorough- 
fare of the Indians from the Susquehannah country to that of the 
Genesee. 

Here while the eleven Indians lay fast asleep, being greatly 
fatigued, and apprehending no danger, as the prisoners were se- 
curely bound, and also sleeping soundly, as the Indians supposed, 
before they laid themselves down; but as the soul of one man, the 
prisoners were ever watching some opportunity to escape. 

But this was not possible, even if they could have made their 
escape, unless they should first have eflFected the death of the whole 
of the party of Indians. This object therefore was their constant 
aim. This night, by some means unknown, one of the prisoners 
got loose, doubtless either by knawing off his cord or by chafing 
it in two as he lay on it, or during the day had managed to hitch 
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it as often as he could against the snags of the trees, till it had be- 
come fretted and weak, in some place, so that at last he got it in 
two. When this was effected, he silently cut the cords of his fel- 
lows, the Indians sleeping exceedingly sound; when each man took 
a hatchet, and in a moment nine of them received their blades, to 
their handles, in their brains; but the sound of the blows, in cutting 
through the bone of their heads, awaked the other two, who sprung 
upon their feet as quick as thought, when one of them as they fled, 
received the blade of a hatchet between his shoulders, which, how- 
ever, did not kill him nor prevent his escape — ^yet he was terribly 
wounded. These men, who had so heroically made their escape, 
returned, as was supposed, to their homes to relate to their fami- 
lies and posterity the perils of that dreadful night. 

After they had gone the two Indians returned to the spot, 
where lay their ruthless but unfortunate companions, fast locked 
not only in the sleep of the night but that of death, never more to 
torment the ear of civilized life with the death yells of their sepul- 
chral throats. They took from the feet of their slaughtered friends 
their mocasins, nine pair in number, and then constructed a float 
of logs, on which they crossed the river, and had proceeded a Uttle 
way up the Chemung, where they had built a hut, and the well 
Indian was endeavoring to cure his wounded companion. 

When the whooping of the party of Indians to whom we were 
prisoners struck his ear, he gave the death yell^ which rung on the 
dull air as the scream of a demon, reverberating in doleful echoes 
up and down the stream; at which the whole body made a halt, 
and stood in mute astonishment, not knowing what this could 
mean; when directly the two Indians made their appearance, ex- 
hibiting the nine pair of moccasins, and relating in the Indian tongue, 
which Harper understood, the death of their companions. In a 
moment, as if transformed to devils, they threw themselves into 
a great circle around us, exhibiting the most horrid gestures, gnash- 
ing their teeth like a gang of wolves ready to devour, brandishing 
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their tomahawks over us, as so many arrows of death. But here 
let it be spoken to the praise of a Divine Providence, — ^at the mo- 
ment when we had given ourselves up as lost — ^the very Indian, 
who was a chief, and had been the only one of the eleven who had 
escaped unhiu*t, threw himself into the midst of the ring, and with 
a shake of his hand gave the signal of silence, when he plead our 
cause by simply saying, ""these are not the men who killed our 
friends, and to take the life of the innocent in cold blood cannot 
be right." 

As it happened, this Indian knew us aU, for he had lived about 
Schoharie before the war, and was known as an inoffensive and 
kind-hearted native, but when the war came on had seen fit to 
join the British Indians; his words had the desired effect, arrested 
the mind of Brant, and soothed to composure the terrific storm 
that a moment before had threatened to destroy us. 

Again we resumed our course, bearing with considerably more 
patience and fortitude the anguish of our sufferings, than it is 
Ukely we should have done, had our lives not been preserved from 
a greater calamity, just described. We soon came to Newtown, 
where we were nearly at the point of starvation, Indians and all, 
as we had nothing to eat, except a handful or two of corn a day; 
and what the end would have been is not hard to foresee, had not 
the amazing number of wolf tracks remaining directed us to the 
carcass of a dead horse. The poor brute had been left to take care 
of itself the summer before, by Sullivan, in his march to the In- 
dian country, being unfit for further service as a pack horse. Here, 
on the commons of nature, which during the summer and fall, it 
is likely produced an abundance of pasturage, but when winter 
came on, and rendered it impossible for the poor womout animal 
to take care of itself, death came to its relief. That it had lived 
till the winter had become severe was evident, from its not being 
in the least degree putrescent, but was completely frozen, it having 
been buried in the snow during the winter. 
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The wolves had torn and gnawed the upper side quite away» 
but not being able to turn the carcass over, it was sound and entire 
on the under side. This we seized upon, rejoicing as at the finding 
of hidden treasures; it was instantly cut to pieces, bones, head and 
hoofs, and equally divided among the whole. Fires were built, at 
which we roasted and eat, without salt, each his own share, with 
the highest degree of satisfaction. 

Near this place we found the famous Painted Post, which is 
now known over the whole continent, to those conversant with 
the early history of our country; the origin of which was as follows. 
Whether it was in the Revolution or in the Dunmore battles with 
the Indians, which commenced in Virginia, or m the French war, 
I do not know; an Indian chief, on this spot, had been victorious 
in battle, killed and took prisoners to the number of about sixty. 
This event he celebrated by causing a tree to be taken from the 
forest and hewed four square, painted red, and the number he 
killed, which was twenty-eight, represented across the post in 
black paint, without any heads, but those he took prisoners, which 
was thirty, were represented with heads on, in black paint, as the 
others. This post he erected, and thus handed down to posterity, 
an account that here a battle was fought, but by whom, and who 
the suflFerers were, is covered in darkness, except that it was be- 
tween the whites and Indians. 

This post will probably continue as long as the country shall 
remain inhabited, as the citizens heretofore have uniformly re- 
placed it with a new one, exactly like the original, whenever it has 
become decayed. 

Nothing more of note happened to us till we came to the 
Genesee river, except a continued state of suffering. We passed 
along between the Chemung and the heads of the lakes Cayuga 
and Seneca, leaving the route of Sullivan, and went over the moun- 
tains farther north. These mountains, as they were very steep 
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and high, being covered with brush, our bodies weak and emaciat- 
ed, were abnost insurmountable; but at length we reached the top 
of the last and highest, which overlooks immeasurable wilds, the 
ancient abode of men and nations unknown, whose history is writ- 
ten only in the dust. 

Here we halted to rest, when the Tory Becraft took it in his 
head to boast of what he had done in tlie way of murder, since the 
war began. He said that he and others had killed some of the in- 
habitants of Schoharie, and that among them was the family of 
one Vrooman. These, he said, they soon despatched, except a boy 
of about fourteen years of age, who fled across the flat, toward the 
Schoharie river. "I took after the lad,** said the Tory, "and al- 
though he ran like a spirit, I soon overtook him, and putting my 
hand under his chin, laid him back on my thigh, though he strug- 
gled hard, cut his throat, scalped him, and hung the body across 
the fence." This made my blood run cold; vengeance boiled 
through every vein, but we dare not say a word to provoke our 
enemies, as it would be useless. This man, however, got his due, 
in a measure, after the war was over: which will be related at the 
end of this account. 

Another of them, by the name of Barney Cane^ boasted that 
he had killed one Major Hopkins, on Dimon* Island, in Lake 
George. A party of pleasure, as he stated, had gone to this island 
on a sailing excursion, and having spent more time than they were 
aware of, before they were ready to return, concluded to encamp 
and remain all night, as it would be impossible for them to return 
to the fort. 

"From the shore where we lay hid, it was easy to watch their 
motions; and perceiving their defenceless situation, as soon as it 
was dark, we set off for the islahd, where we found them asleep 
by their fire, and discharged our guns among them. Several were 

^Diamond. 
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killed, among whom was one woman, who had a sucking child, 
which was not hurt. This we put to the breast of its dead mother, 
and so we left it. But Major Hopkins was only wounded, his thigh- 
bone being broken; he started from his sleep to a rising posture, 
when I struck him, (said Barney Cane), with the butt of my gun, 
on the side of his head, he fell over, but caught on one hand; I 
then knocked him the other way, when he caught with the other 
hand; a third blow, and I laid him dead. These were all scalped 
except the infant." In the morning, a party from the fort went and 
brought away the dead, together with one they found alive, al- 
though he was scalped, and the babe, which was hanging and sob- 
bing at the bosom of its lifeless mother. 

Having rested ourselves and our tantalizing companions 
having finished the stories of their infamy^ we descended the moun- 
tains toward the Genesee, which we came in sight of the next day 
about two o'clock. Here we were met by a small company of 
natives, who had come to the flats of the Genesee for the purpose 
of com planting^ as soon as the waters of the river should fall suf- 
ficiently to drain the ground of its water. These Indians had with 
them a very beautiful horse, which Brant directed to be cut to 
pieces in a moment, and divided equally, without dressing, or any 
such fashionable delay, which was done; no part of the animal 
whatever, being suffered to be lost. There fell to each man of the 
company but a small piece, which we roasted, using the white 
ashes of our fires as salt, which gave it a deUcious relish ; this Brant 
himself showed us how to do. 

On these flats were found infinite quantities of ground nuts, 
a root in form and size about equal to a musket ball; which, being 
roasted, became exceedingly mealy and sweet. These, together 
with our new acquisition of horse flesh, formed a delicious repast. 

From this place Brant sent a runner to Niagara, a distance of 
about eighty miles, in order to inform the garrison of his approach, 
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and of the number of prisoners he had, their name and quality* 
This was a most humane act of Brant, as by this means he effected 
the removal of all the Indian warriors in the two camps contiguous 
to the fort. 

Brant was in possession of a secret respecting Harper, which 
he had carefully concealed in his own breast during the whole 
journey, and, probably, in the very first instance, at the time when 
he discovered that Harper was his prisoner, operated by influenc- 
ing him, if possible, to save his life. This secret consisted in a 
knowledge that there was then in the fort a British officer who had 
married a niece of Harper, Jane More, whose mother was the sister 
of Captain Harper. This girl, together with her mother and a 
sister, had been captured at the massacre of Cherry Valley, and 
taken to Niagara. This information was conveyed by the means 
of the runner, to the husband of Jane More, Captain Powell, who, 
when the girl was first brought by Butler and his Indians, a pris- 
oner to the fort, loved, courted, and honorably married the girl. 

Now, if Powell wished to save the life of his wife's uncle, he 
had the opportunity, by doing as Brant had suggested — that was, 
to send the warriors of both camps down the lake to the Nine Mile 
Landing, with the expectation of meeting Brant there, whose 
prisoners would be given into their hands, to be dealt with as the 
genius of their natures and customs might suggest. According- 
ly, Powell told his wife that her uncle was among the prisoners of 
Brant, who had sent him word, and that the warriors must be sent 
away; to whom he gave a quantity of rum as they thought, to aid 
in tlie celebration of their infernal powwows, at the Nine Mile 
Landing, having obtained the consent of his superior. Col. Butler, 
to do so. 

Brant had concealed, from both his Indians and Tories, as 
well as from the prisoners, that Powell, at the fort, was Harper's 
relative, or that he had made the above arrangement. The reader 
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may probably wish to know why the warriors in those two camps 
must be sent away; in order to save the lives of the prisoners. 
All persons acquainted with Indian customs, in time of war, know 
very well that the unhappy wretch who falls into their hands at 
such a time, is compelled to run what is called the gauntlet, be- 
tween two rows of Indians, composed of warriors, old men, women 
and children, who, as the prisoner flies between, if possible, to 
reach a certain point assigned, called a council house, or a fort, re- 
ceives from every one who can reach him, a blow with the fist, 
club, hatchet, or knife* and even wadding fired into their bodies, 
so that they generally die with their wounds before they reach 
the appointed place, though they struggle with all the violence of 
hope and despair. 

We had now, on the fourth day after the runner had been 
sent, arrived within about two miles of Niagara, when the Tories 
began to tell us the danger we soon were to be exposed to, in pass- 
ing those two Indian encampments, which till then, we knew noth- 
ing of; this diflSculty they were careful to describe in the most 
critical manner; so that every step, although so near our journey's 
end, when we hoped at last to have our hunger satisfied was as 
the steps of the wretch condemned to die. But on coming to the 
first encampment, what was our surprise and joy at finding noth- 
ing there capable of injuring us, but a few old women and children, 
who had indeed formed themselves as before described. — ^However, 
one old squaw coming, up in a very friendly manner, saluted me^ 
by saying, poor shitd^ poor shUd^ when she gave me a blow which, 
as I was tired, could not be parried, that nearly spUt my head in 
two. 

But now the desired fort, although it was to be our prison 
house, was seen through the opening woods. I had come to within 
about five rods of the gateway, still agonizing under the effects 
of the old squaw's blow, when a young savage, about twelve years 
old, came running with a hatchet in his hand, directly up to me, and 
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seizing hold of the plumb line^ or cord by which I was tied, twitched 
me round so that we faced each other, when he gave me a blow 
exactly between my eyes on the forehead, that nearly dropped 
me dead, as I was weak and faint; the blood spouted out at a dread- 
ful rate, when a soldier snatched the little demon's hatchet and 
flung it into the lake. Whether Brant was rewarded over and 
above the eight dollars, (which was the stipulated price per head) 
for Harper, or not, I cannot tell; but as was most natural to sup- 
pose, there was on the part of himself and niece, great joy on so un- 
expectedly falling in with friends and relations in the midst of 
enemies, and on the part of Powell respect and kindness was shown 
to Harper, on account of the lovely Jane, who had become a talis- 
man of peace between them. 

We had scarcely arrived when we were brought to the pres- 
ence of a number of British officers of the crown, who blazed in 
all the glory of militory habiliments; and among them, as chief, 
was the bloated, insolent, unprincipled, cruel, infamous BvHer^ 
whose name will stink in the recollections of men to the latest 
page of American history; because it was him who directed, re- 
warded, and encouraged the operation of the Indians and Tories 
all along from Canada to the state of Delaware. This man com- 
menced, in a very abusive manner, to question us respecting the 
American affairs; and addressing me in particular, probably be- 
cause nearer me than any of the rest whether I did not think that, 
by and by, his Indians would compel a general surrender of the 
Yankees? I replied to him in as modest a manner as possible, 
not feehng in a mood of repartee, as the blood from the wound in 
my forehead still continued to trickle down my face, covering my 
vest and bosom with blood, that I did not wish to say any thing 
about it, nor to give offence to any one. But he would not excuse 
me; still insisting that I should say whether I did not think so; to 
which I firmly replied — ^feeling what blood and spirit there were 
yet remaining in me, to rouse a little — that if I mvM answer him, 
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it was to say No; and that he might as well think to empty the 
lake of its waters at a bucketfuU a time, as to conquer the Yankee 
in that way. At which he burst out in a violent manner, calling 
me ^m'(2 re&e/Jor giving him such an insolent answer, and order- 
ed me out of his sight; but here, when ready to sink to the floor, 
(not from any thing the huge bulk of flesh had said to me, but from 
hunger, weariness, and the loss of blood,) a noblehearted officer 
interposed, saying to Butler, "'The lad is not to blame, as you have 
compelled him to answer your question, which no doubt he has 
done, according to the best of his judgment. Here, poor fellow, 
take this glass of wine and drink." Thus the matter ended. 
[Here the old General wept, at the recollection of so much kind- 
ness, where he expected none.] 

We were now given over to the care of a woman, Nancy 
Bundy by name, who had been ordered to prepare us a soup, made 
of proper materials, who was not slow to relieve our distress as far 
as she dare, as she was also a prisoner. But taking off the belt 
which I had worn around my body, as the manner of the Indians 
is, to keep the wind out of the stomach, it appeared that I was 
ready to disown my own body, had I not been convinced by my 
other sense that there was no mistake. 

I will just give the reader a short account of this woman, as 
I received it from herself. She stated that herself, her husband 
and two children were captured at the massacre of Wyoming, by 
the Butlers, Indians, and Tories, and brought to the Genesee 
country, then entirely inhabited by the natives. There she had 
been parted from her husband, the Indians carrying him she knew 
not where, but to some other and distant tribe. She had not been 
long in the possession of the tribe with whom she had been left, 
after her husband was taken from her, when the Indian who had 
taken her prisoner, addressed her, and was desirous of making her 
his wife; but she repulsed him, saying very imprudently, she had 
one husband, and it would be unlawful to have more than one. 
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'"This seemed to satisfy him, and I saw him no more for a long time ; 
but after a while he came again, and renewed his suit, alleging that 
now there was no objection to her marrying him, as her husband 
was dead, for,'' said the Indian, '*I found where he was, and have 
killed him." I then told him *'if he had killed my husband he 
might kill me also, for I would not marry a murderer. When he 
saw I was resolute, and that his person was hateful in my sight, 
he took and tied me, and brought me to this place, and sold me for 
eight dollars. But where my husband is buried, or whether he is 
buried at all, or where my children are, I cannot tell;" but whether 
she ever returned to the States again, is beyond my knowledge. 

From this prison, after being sold to the British garrison for 
eight dollars a head, we were sent across the lake to Carlton Is- 
land, from this place down to the Cedars, from the Cedars we were 
transported from place to place, till at length were permanently 
lodged in the prison at Chamblee. Here we were put in irons, 
and remained two years, suffering every thing but death, for want 
of clothes, fire, food, medicine, exercise and pure air. At length, 
from the weight and inconvenience of my irons I became so weak 
that I could not rise from the floor, when my fellow sufferer, Thorp, 
who was not as badly off as myself, used to help me up. 

The physician appointed to have the care of the prisoners, 
whose name was Pendergrass, paid but little attention to his 
charge, seldom visiting us, but never examining closely into our 
situation; consequently a description of my horrid condition would 
afBict the reader, on which account I forbear it. At length how- 
ever, this physician was removed, and another put in his place, 
of an entirely contrary character; he was humane, inquisitive, in- 
dustrious and skilful. 

When he came first to that part of the prison where myself 
and about twenty others were confined, the captain of the fort 
came with him^ when the doctor proceeded, one by one, to examine 
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US, instead of giving us a general look only, as the other had done. 
The place where I sat was quite in one comer. I had chosen it, 
because it was the darkest and served to hide me from observation 
more than other parts of the room. I had contrived to get into 
my possession an old rug of some sort, which partly hid my naked 
limbs; this I kept over my lap, in the best possible manner. 

After a while, it became my turn to be examined; when he 
said, "Well, my lad, what is the matter with you?" From shame 
and fear lest he would witness the loathsome predicament which 
I was in, I said, "Nothing, sir." "Well, then," said he, "get up." 
"I cannot sir," said I. He then took the end of his cane, and put- 
ting it under the blanket that was partly over me, and served to 
hide me from my waist downward, and threw it quite from me, 
when a spectacle of human suffering presented itself, such as he 
had not dreamed of seeing. I had fixed my eyes steadily on his 
face, to see if aught of pity moved his breast; which I knew I could 
trace in his countenance, if any appeared. He turned pale; a 
frown gathered on his brow, the curl of his lip denoted wrath; 
when he turned round to the captain of the fort, whose name was 
Steel, and, looking sternly at him, said, in a voice of thunder, 
"You infamous villain, in the name of God, are you murdering 
people alive here?; send for your provost sergeant in a moment, 
and knock off that poor fellow* s span shackles, or I will smash you 
in a moment!" 

O, this language was balm to my wound; was oil to my bleed- 
ing heart; it was the voice of sympathy, of determined mercy, and 
immediate relief. I had a soldier's heart, which shrunk not; a 
fountain of tears; I had none in the hour of battle; but now they 
rushed out amain, as if anxious to behold the man who by his 
goodness had drawn them from their deep seclusion. 

An entire change of situation now took place; our health was 
recovered, which rendered my imprisonment quite tolerable. 
From this place, after a while, we were sent to Rebel Island, or 
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Cutodelack, or Cutthroat Island, where we remained a year, 
when peace was declared. We were now sent to Montreal; then 
to Quebec; and then put on board a cartel ship, and sent round to 
Boston; though before we reached that place we were driven out 
to sea in a storm and nearly shipwrecked, suffering exceedingly; 
but at last arrived at the desired haven; where I once more set 
foot on my native land, and rejoiced that it was a land of liberty 
and Independence. 

As fast as possible we made the best of our way to Old Scho- 
harie, which was our home, after an absence of three years, dur- 
ing which I suffered much, as well as my companions, for the love 
of my country; which under the blessing of heaven, I have enjoyed 
these many years. 

The reader will recollect BerafU the Tory, who stood sentry 
over us during the first night of our captivity, in the sap bush, who 
boasted he had cut the throat of a boy of the Vrooman family — 
this man had the audacity to return after the war to Old Schoharie, 
the scene of his villainies. 

As soon as it was known, a number of persons properly quali- 
fied to judge his case; — having, during their captivity tasted a 
little of his abiUty to distress and tantalize unnecessarily; and re- 
membering his deeds, which he had confessed boastingly on the 
mountains of the Genesee — ^hastened there and surrounded the 
house where he was. Two or three of the number, who were 
deeply indebted to his "philanthropy,** as need be, knocked at the 
door, and were bidden to come in; when the redoubtable gentle- 
man arose, respectfully inquiring after their health and offering 
his hand; the compliment was returned by a hearty and deter- 
mined clench of his shoulders, by which he had the opportunity 
of making progress without the use of hydravlic or locomotive 
power, as far as to a very ominous staddUf which stood not far off, 
in a beautiful grove of hickory. There were ten persons in number, 
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who composed this jury, and though they lacked two of the legal 
quantum, understood the case equally well nevertheless; and as 
five of them happened to be left handed, and five who could swing 
the right honorable arm full as adroitly, were an assortment of 
kind and character. 

Becraft was stripped of the habiliments that covered a skin 
which shrouded a heart in which dwelt a spirit as bad as the devil's 
worst, and tied him to this clean smooth staddle, as fair an one as 
grew in the forest. Ten fine excoriators (gads,) were taken from 
the generous redundancy of the axe-handle tree, (hickory) and 
given to each of those right and left-handed gentlemen; who, af- 
ter binding the culprit, to save him the trouble of running away 
from the said staddle, began, after dividing themselves in due form, 
so that a circle was formed quite around him, to do as the spirit 
of the occasion might lead their minds. 

Fifty lashes were declared by them a suitable expiation, to be 
placed upon the bare back, in such a maimer as strength, and the 
exigency of the case, most rigorously demanded. Now, in the 
hour of judgment, a tenfold apparatus, that had the pliancy of ex- 
amining the subject quite around, endeavored to awake into life 
a conscience that had died an unnatural death, some years before. 

A very commendable care in resuscitating this invaluable 
principle, was taken, at the dawn of its opening into life, to incul- 
cate what partictilar crime it was that had operated with such de- 
leterious influence; and now, through the smarting medium of 
what is esteemed a corrective^ as well as a coercive — an attempt was 
making not only to enliven the conscience^ but to fix the affrighted 
memory on the horrible points most prominent in his life of de- 
pravity. 

Now commenced the work of retribution. The first ten 
lashes played around him like the fiery serpents of the Great Sa- 
harah, hissing horror, when they said, ""Becraft, it is for being a 
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Tory, when your country claimed the services of those it had nur- 
tured on its bosom, you^ like a traitor, stabbed it to the heart, as 
far as your arm had power/' The second ten lashes came with 
augmented violence, as if the arrows of vengeance were drinking 
deep of life's keenest sensations: ^^Becraft! it is for aiding in the 
massacre of those who were your neighbors, the Vrooman family." 
A third series of ten lashes at a time, lapped their doleful hissing 
around his infamous body, as if Vulcan, from the infernal regions, 
had supplanted the hickory rods with tissues of red hot iron; 
"Becraft, it is for the murder of that helpless boy, the son of 
Vrooman, whom you scalped and hung on the fence." 

A fourth quantum of ten lashes at once, played around him 
as if the lightnings of some frowning cloud, streaming its direful 
fury at one selected victim, tearing anew, and entering deep into 
the quivering flesh; "Becraft, it is for taunts jeers, and insults, 
when certain persons well known to you were captives among a 
savage enemy, which marked you as a dastardly wretch, fit only 
for contempt and torture, such as is now bestowed on your in- 
famous body." 

Fifth and last series, of ten lashes at a time, as if the keen 
sword, hot from the armory of an independent and indignant people 
had sundered the wretched body, one part to the zenith, the other 
to the nadir: "Becraft, it is for coming again to the bosom of that 
country upon which you have spit the venom of hate, and thus 
added insult to injury, never to be forgotten." 

Here they untied him, with this injunction — ^to flee the coun- 
try, and never more return, to blast with his presence so pure an 
atmosphere as that where liberty and independence breathe and 
triumph. With which, it was supposed, he complied, as he has 
never been known in these parts since. He expressed his grati- 
tude that he had been so gently dealt with, acknowledging his 
conduct to have been worthy of capital punishment. 
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It U proper to state that Greneral Patchin, whose narrative the 
reader is now acquainted with, is no more, having died at his es- 
tate in Blenheim, Schoharie county, a very short time after this 
account was written, 1830. He was a man of amiable manners, 
beloved and re pected by his neighbors and a numerous acquaint- 
ance. He had acquired, in a fair and laudable manner, a genteel 
competency of this world's goods; and also some small portion 
of its honors, as he had been sent a representative of the county 
of Schoharie to the State Le^lature; which place, it is said, he 
filled with propriety, and usefulness to his constituents, when 
Dewitt Clinton was Governor of the State of New York. 
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Dearly beloved Countrymen. 

WE His Majesty's subjects, who live remote from the throne, 
and are inhabitants of a new world, are here met together 
to dedicate the Tree of Liberty. On this occ^ion we chear- 
fuUy recognize our allegiance to our sovereign Lord, George the 
third. King of Great Britain, and supreme Lord of these dominions, 
but utterly deny any other dependence on the inhabitants of that 
island, than what is mutual and reciprocal between all mankind. 
It is good for us to be here, to confirm one another in the principles 
of liberty, and to renew our obligations to contend earnestly there- 
for. 

Our forefathers, with the permission of their sovereign, emi- 
grated from England, to avoid the unnatural oppressions which 
then took place in that country. They endured all sorts of mis- 
eries and hardships, before they could establish any tolerable foot- 
ing in the new world. It was then hoped and expected that the 
blessings of freedom would be the inheritance of their posterity, 
which they preferred to every other temporal consideration. With 
the extremest toil, and danger, our great and noble ancestors found- 
ed in America a nuinber of colonies under the allegiance of the 
crown of England. ' They forfeited not the privileges of English- 
men by removing themselves hither, but brought with them every 
right which they could or ought to have enjoyed had they abided 
in England. They had fierce and dreadful wars with savages, 
who often poured their whole force on the infant plantations, but 
under every difficulty and discouragement, by the good providence 
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of God they multiplied exceedingly, and flourished, without 
ceiving any protection or assistance from England. They were 
free from impositions. Their kings were well disposed to them* 
and their fellow subjects in Great Britain had not then gaped after 
Naboth's vineyard. Never were people so happy as our fore- 
fathers, after they had brought the land to a state of inhabitancy, 
and prociwed peace with the natives. They sat every man under 
his own vine, and under his own fig-tree. They had but few wants; 
and luxury, extravagance, and debauchery were known only by 
the names, as the things signified thereby had not then arrived 
from the old world. The public worship of God, and the educa- 
tion of children and youth, were never more encouraged in any 
part of the globe. The laws which they made for the general ad- 
vantage were exactly carried into execution. In fine, no country 
ever experienced more perfect felicity. Religion, learning, and a 
pure administration of justice were exceeding conspicuous, and 
kept even pace with the population of the country. 

When we view this country in its extent and variety of cli- 
mates, soils, and produce, we ought to be exceeding thankful to 
divine goodness in bestowing it upon our forefathers, and giving 
it as an heritage for their children. We may call it the promised 
land, a good land and a large — ^a land of hills and vallies, of rivers, 
brooks, and springs of watei^-a land of milk and honey, and where- 
in we may eat bread to the full. A land whose stones are iron, 
the most useful material in all nature, and of other choice mines 
and minerals; and a land whose rivers and adjacent seas are stored 
with the best of fish. In a word, no part of the habitable world can 
boast of so many natural advantages as this northern part of 
America. 

But what will all these things avail us, if we be deprived of 
that liberty which the God of nature hath given us? View the 
miserable condition of the poor wretches who inhabit countries 
once the most fertile and happy in the world, where the blessings 
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of liberty have been removed by the hand of arbitrary power. 
Religion, learning, arts, and industry, vanished at the deformed 
appearance of tyranny. Those countries are depopulated, and 
the scarce and thin inhabitants are fast fixed in chains and slavery. 
They have nothing which they can call their own; even their lives 
are at the absolute disposal of the monsters who have usurped 
dominion over them. 

The dreadful scenes of massacre and bloodshed, the cruel 
tortiu'es and brutal barbarities which have been committed on 
the image of God, with all the horrible miseries which have over- 
flowed great part of the globe, have proceeded from wicked and 
ambitious men who usurped an absolute dominion over their fel- 
lows. If this country should experience such a shocking change 
in their affairs, or its despotic sway should succeed the fair enjoy- 
ment of liberty, I should prefer a life of freedom in Nova Zembla, 
Greenland or in the most frozen regions in the world, even where 
the use of fire is unknown, rather than to live here to be tyrannized 
over by any of the human race. 

Government is necessary. It was instituted to seciu'e to 
individuals that natural liberty which no human creatiu'e hath a 
right to deprive them of. For which end the people have given 
power unto the rulers to use as there may be occasion for the good 
of the whole community, and not that the civil magistrate, who is 
only the people's trustee, should make use of it for the hurt of the 
governed. If a commander of a fortress, appointed to make de- 
fence against the approaches of an enemy, should breech about 
his guns and fire upon his own town, he would commence tyrant, 
and ought to be treated as an enemy to mankind. 

The ends of civil government have been well answered in 
America and justice duly administered in general, while we were 
governed by laws of our own make, and consented to by the Crown. 
It is of the very essence of the British constitution, that the people 
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shall not be governed by laws in the making of which they had no 
hand» or have their monies taken away without their own consent. 
This privilege is inherent^ and cannot be granted by any but the 
Almighty. It is a natural right which no creature can give, or 
hath a right to take away. The great charter of liberties, commonly 
called Magna Chartay doth not give the privileges therein mentioned, 
nor doth our Charters, but must be considered as only declara- 
tory of our rights and in affirmance of them. The formation of 
legislatures was the first object of attention in the colonies. They 
all recognized the King of Great Britain, and a government in 
each was erected, as like to that in England as the nature of the 
country and local circmnstances would admit. Assemblies or 
parliaments were instituted, wherein were present the Eong by 
his substitutes, with a council of great men, and the people by 
their representatives. Our distant situation from Great Britain 
and other attendant circumstances, make it impossible for us to 
be represented in the parliament of that coimtry, or to be governed 
from thence. The exigencies of state often require the immediate 
hand of government; and confusion and misrule would ensure 
if government was not topical. From hence it will follow that our 
legislatures were compleaty and that the Parliamentary authority 
of Great Britain cannot be extended over us without involving 
the greatest contradiction: For if we are to be controuled by 
their Parliament, our own will be useless. In short, I cannot be 
perswaded that the Parliament of Great Britain have any lawful 
right to make any laws whatsoever to bind us, because there can 
be no fountain from whence such right can flow. It is universally 
agreed amongst us that they cannot tax us, because we are not 
represented there. Many other acts of legislation may affect us 
as nearly as taking away our monies. There are many kinds of 
property as dear to us as our money, and in which we may be great- 
ly injured by allowing them a power in, or to direct about. Sup- 
pose the ParUament of Great Britain should undertake to pro- 
hibit us from walking in the Streets and highways on certain 
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Saints' days, or from being abroad after a certain time in the even- 
ing, or (to come nearer to the matter) to restrain us from working 
up and manufacturing materials of our own growth, would not 
our liberty and property be as much affected by such regulations 
as by a tax act. It is the very spirit of the constitution that the 
King's subjects shall not be governed by laws, in the making of 
which they had no share; and this principle is the great barrier 
against tyranny and oppression? If this bulwark be thrown down, 
nothing will remain to us but a dreadful expectation of certain 
slavery. If any acts of the British Parliament are found suitable 
and commensurate to the nature of the country, they may be in- 
troduced, or adopted, by special acts of our own Parliaments, 
which would be equivalent to making them anew; and without such 
introduction or adoption, our allowance of the validity or force 
of any act of the English or British Parliament in these dominions 
of the King, must and will operate as a concession on oiu* part 
that our fellow subjects in another country can choose a set of 
men among themselves, and impower them to make laws to bind 
us, as well in the matter of taxes as in every other case. It hath 
been fully proved, and is a point not to be controverted, that in 
oiu* constitution the having of property, especially a landed es- 
tate, entitles the subject to a share in government and framing 
of laws. The Americans have such property and estate, but are 
not, and never can be represented in the British Parliament. It 
is therefore clear that that assembly cannot pass any laws to bind 
us, but that we must be governed by our own parliaments, in 
which we can be in person, or by representation. 

But of late a new system of politics hath been adopted in 
Great Britain and the common people there claim a sovereignty 
over us, although they be only fellow subjects. The more I con- 
sider the nature and tendency of this claim, the more I tremble for 
the liberties of my country. For although it hath been unan- 
swerably proved that they have no more power over us than we 
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have over them, yet relying on the powerful logic of guns and cut- 
lery-ware, they cease not to make laws injurious to us; and when- 
ever we expostulate with them for so doing, all the return is a dis- 
charge of threats and menaces. 

It is now an established principle in Great Britain that we 
are subject to the people of that country, in the same manner as 
they are subject to the Crown. They expressly call us their sub- 
jects. The language of every paultry scribler, even of those who 
pretend friendship for us in some things, is after this lordly stile, 
our colonies — our western dominiom — our plantations — our islands 
— our subjects in America — our authority — our government — ^with 
many more of the like imperious expressions. Strange doctrine, 
that we should be the subjects of subjects, and liable to be con- 
trouled at their will! It is enough to break every measure of pa- 
tience, that fellow subjects should assume such power over us. 
They are so possessed with the vision of the plenitude of their 
power, that they call us rebels and traitors for denying their au- 
thority. If the King was an absolute monarch and ruled us ac- 
cording to his absolute will and pleasiu'e, as some kings in Europe 
do their subjects, it would not be in any degree so humiliating and 
debasing as to be governed by one part of the King's subjects who 
are but equals. From every part of the conduct of the Adminis- 
tration, from the acts, votes, and resolutions of the Parliament, 
and from all the poUtical writings in that country and libels on 
Americay this appears to be their claim, which I think may be said 
to be an invasion of the rights of the Sang, and an unwarrantable 
combination against the Uberties of his subjects in America. 

Let us now attend a little to the conduct of that country to- 
wards us, and see if it be possible to doubt of their principles. In 
the 9th of Anney the post office act was made, which is a tax act, 
and which annually draws great sums of money from us. It is 
true that such an establishment would have been of great use, but 
then the regulation ought to have been made among ourselves. 
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And it is a clear point to me that let it be ever so much to the ad- 
vantage of this country, the Parliament had no more right to in- 
terfere than they have to form such an establishment in the elec- 
torate of Hanover, the King's German dominions. 

They have prohibited us from purchasing any kind of goods 
or manufactures of Eiu'ope except from Great Britain, and from 
selling any of oiu* own goods or manufactiu'es to foreigners, a few 
inconsiderable articles excepted, under pain of confiscation of 
vessel and cargo, and other heavy penalties. If they were indeed 
our sovereign lords and masters, as they pretend to be, such regu- 
lations would be in open violation of the laws of nature. But 
what adds to this grievance is, that in the trade between us they 
can set their own prices both on our and their commodities, which 
is in effect a tax, and of which they have availed themselves. 
And moreover, duties are laid on divers enumerated articles on 
their import, for the express purpose of a revenue. They freely 
give and grant away our monies without our consent, under the 
specious pretence of defending, protecting and securing America, 
and for the charges of the administration of justice here, when in 
fact we are not indebted to them one farthing for any defence or 
protection from the first planting the country to this moment, but 
on the contrary, a balance is due to us for our exertions in the gen- 
eral cause; and besides, the advantages which have accrued to 
their trade with us hath put millions in their pockets. As to the 
administration of justice, no country in the world can boast of a 
purer one than this, the charges of which have been always chear- 
fuUy provided for and paid without their interposition. There 
is reason to fear that if the British people undertake the business 
of the administration of justice amongst us it will be worse for us, 
as it may cause an introduction of their fashionable corruptions, 
whereby our pure streams of justice will be tainted and polluted. 
But in truth, by the administration of justice is meant the keeping 
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10 DISCOURSE DELIVERED IN PROVIDENCE 

up an idle sett of officers to rob us of our money, to keep us down 
and humble, and to frighten us out of our undoubted rights. 

And here it may be proper to mention the grievances of the 
custom house. Trade is the natural right of all men, but it is 
forestrained, perplexed and fettered, that the officers of the cus- 
toms, where there happens a judge of admiralty to their purpose, 
can seize and get condemned any vessel or goods they see fit. They 
will seize a vessel without shewing any other cause than their ar- 
bitrary will, and keep her a long time without exhibiting any libel, 
during all which time, the owner knows not on what account she 
is seized, and when the trial comes on, he is utterly deprived of one 
by a jury, contrary to the usages among our fellow subjects in 
Britain and perhaps all his fortune is determinable by a single, 
base, and infamous tool of a violent, corrupt, and wicked adminis- 
tration. Besides, these officers, who seem to be bom with long 
claws, like eagles, exact most exorbitant fees, even from small 
coasting vessels, who pass along shore and carry from plantation 
to plantation, bread, meat, firewood, and other necessaries, and 
without the intervention of which the country would labour under 
great inconveniencies, directly contrary to the true intent and 
meaning of one of the acts of trade by which they pretend to 
govern themselves, such vessels by that act not being obliged to 
have so much as a register. It is well known that their design in 
getting into office is to enrich themselves by fleecing the mer- 
chants, and it is thought that very few have any regard to the in- 
terest of the Crown, which is only a pretence they make in order 
to accomplish their avaricious purposes. 

The common people of Great Britain very liberally give and 
grant away the property of the Americans without their consent, 
which if yielded to by us must fix us in the lowest bottom of slavery: 
For if they can take away one penny from us against our wills, 
they can take all. If they have such power over our properties 
they must have a proportionable power over our persons; and from 
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hence it will follow that they can demand and take away our lives 
whensoever it shall be agreeable to their sovereign wills and pleas- 
ure. 

This claim of the Commons to a sovereignty over us is found- 
ed by them on their being the Mother Country. It is true that 
the first emigrations were from England; but upon the whole more 
settlers have come from Ireland, Germany, and other parts of 
Europe, than from England. But if every soul came from Eng- 
land, it would not give them any title to sovereignty or even to 
superiority. One spot of ground will not be sufiScient for all: 
As places fill up mankind must disperse, and go where they can 
find a settlement; and being bom free, must carry with them their 
freedom and independence on their fellows, go where they will. 
Would it not be thought strange if the commonalty of the Massa- 
chusetlS'Bay should require our obedience, because this colony was 
first settled from that dominion? By the best accounts, Britain 
was peopled from Gaul, now called France, wherefore according to 
their principles the Parliaments of France have a right to govern 
them. If this doctrine of the maternal authority of one country 
over another be a little examined, it will be found to be the great- 
est absurdity that ever entered into the head of a politician. In 
the time of Nimrod, all mankind lived together on the plains of 
Shinar, from whence they were dispersed at the building of Babel. 
From that dispersion all the empires, kingdoms, and states in the 
world are derived. That this doctrine may be fuUy exposed, let 
us suppose a few Ttirks or Arabs to be the present inhabitants of 
the plains of Shinar, and that they should demand the obedience 
of every kingdom, state, and country in the world, on account of 
their being the Mother Country: would it be one jot more ridicu- 
lous than the claim made by the Parliament of Great Britain, to 
rule and reign over us? It is to be hoped that in future the words 
Mother Country will not be so frequently in our mouths, as they 
are only sounds without meaning. 
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12 DISCOURSE DELIVERED IN PROVIDENCE 

Another grievance to be considered, is the alarming attempt 
of the people of Old England to restrain our manufactures. This 
country abounds in iron, yet there is an act of Parliament, passed 
in the late King's reign to restrain us from manufacturing it into 
plates and rods by mill-work, the last of which forms are absolutely 
necessary for the making of nails, the most useful article in a new 
country that can be conceived. Be astonished all the world, that 
the people of a country who call themselves Christians and a civi- 
lized nation, should imagine that any principles of police will be a 
sufficient excuse for their prohibiting their fellow subjects in a 
distant part of the earth from making use of the blessings of the 
God of nature! There would be just as much reason to prohibit 
us from spinning our wool and flax, or making up our cloaths. 
Such prohibitions are infractions on the natural rights of men, and 
are utterly void. 

They have undertook, at the distance of three thousand 
miles, to regulate and limit our trade with the natives round about 
us, and from whom our lands were purchased — ^a trade which we 
opened ourselves, and which we ought to enjoy unrestricted. Fur- 
ther, we are prohibited by a people who never set foot here from 
making any more purchases from the Indians^ and even of settling 
those which we have made. The truth is, they intend to take into 
their own hands the whole of the back lands, witness the patents 
of immense tracts continually solicited, and making out to their 
own people. The consequence will be shocking, and we ought to 
be greatly alarmed at such a procedure. All new countries ought 
to be free to settlers; but instead thereof every settler on these 
patent lands, and their descendants forever will be as compleat 
slaves to their landlords, as the common people of Poland are to 
their lords. 

A standing army in time of profound peace is cantoned and 
quartered about the country to awe and intimidate the people — 
Men of war and cutters are in every port, to the great distress of 
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trade. In time of war we had no station ships, but were obliged 
to protect our trade, but now in time of full peace, when there are 
none to make us afraid we are visited with the plague of men of 
war, who commit all manner of disorders and irregularities; and 
behave in as hostile a manner as if they were open and declared 
enemies. In open defiance of civility, and the laws of Great 
Britain, which they profess to be governed by, they violently 
seize and forcibly carry on board their ships the persons of the 
King's loving subjects. What think ye my brethren, of a military 
government in each town? — ^Unless we exert ourselves in opposi- 
tion to their plan of subjecting us, we shall all have soldiers quar- 
tered about upon us, who will take the absolute command of our 
families. Gentry boxes will be set up in all the streets and pas- 
sages, and none of us will be able to pass, without being brought 
to by a soldier with his fixed bayonet, and giving him a satisfac- 
tory account of ourselves and business. Perhaps it will be ordered 
that we shall put out fire and candle at eight of the clock at night, 
for fear of conspiracy. From which fearful calamities may the 
God of our fathers deliver us! 

But after all, nothing which has yet happened ought to alarm 
us more than their suspending government here, because our Par- 
liaments or Assemblies (who ought to be free) do not in their votes 
and resolutions please the populace of Great Britain. Suppose a 
parcel of mercenary troops in England should go to the Parlia- 
ment house, and order the members to vote as they directed under 
pain of dissolution, how much liberty would be left to them? In 
short, this dissolving of government upon such pretences as are' 
formed, leaves not the semblance of liberty to the people. We 
all ought to resent the treatment which the Massachusetts-Bay 
hath had, as their case may soon come to be our own. 

We are constantly belied and misrepresented to our gracious 
sovereign by the officers who are sent hither, and others who are 
in the cabal of ruining this coimtry. They are the persons who 
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ought to be called rebels and traitorsr, as their conduct is superla* 
tively injurious to the King and his faithful subjects. 

Many other grievances might be enumerated, but the time 
would fail. — ^Upon the whole, the conduct of Great Britain shews 
that they have formed a plan to subject us so effectually to their 
absolute commands, that even the freedom of speech will be taken 
from us. This plan they are executing as fast as they can; and 
almost every day produces some effect of it. We are insulted and 
menaced only for petitioning. Our prayers are prevented from 
reaching the royal ear, and our hiunble supplications to the throne 
are wickedly and maliciously represented as so many marks of 
faction and disloyalty. If they can once make us afraid to speak 
or write, their purpose will be finished. — ^Then farewell liberty. — 
Then those, who were crouded in narrow Umits in England will 
take possession of our extended and fertile fields, and set us to 
work for them. 

Wherefore, dearly beloved, let us with unconquerable re- 
solution maintain and defend that liberty wherewith God hath 
made us free. As the total subjection of a people arises generally 
from gradual encroachments, it will be our indispensible duty 
manfully to oppose every invasion of our rights in the beginning. 
Let nothing discourage us from this duty to ourselves and our pos- 
terity. Our fathers sought and found freedom in the wilderness; 
they cloathed themselves with the skins of wild beasts, and lodged 
under trees and among bushes; but in that state they were happy 
because they were free. Should these oiu* noble ancestors arise 
from the dead, and find their posterity trucking away that liber- 
ty, which they purchased at so dear a rate, for the mean trifles 
and frivolous merchandize of Great Britain, they would return to 
the grave with a holy indignation against us. In this day of danger 
let us exert every talent, and try every lawful means for the pre- 
servation of our liberties. It is thought that nothing will be of 
more avail, in our present distrrased situation, than to stop our 
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imports from Britain. By such a measure this little colony would 
save more than 173,000 pounds lawful money, in one year, be- 
sides the advantages which would arise from the industry of the 
inhabitants being directed to the raising of wool and flax, and the 
establishment of manufactures. Such a measure might distress 
the manufacturers and poor people in England, but that would be 
their misfortune. Charity begins at home, and we ought primarily 
to consult our own interest; and besides, a little distress might 
bring the people of that country to a better temper and a sense of 
their injustice towards us. No nation or people in the world ever 
made any figure, who were dependent on any other country for 
their food or cloathing. Let us then in justice to ourselves and 
our selves and oiu* children, break off a trade so pernicious to our 
interest, and which is likely to swallow up both our estates and 
liberties. — ^A trade which hath nourished the people, in idleness 
and dissipation. We cannot, we will not, betray the trust reposed 
in us by our ancestors, by giving up the least of our liberties. We 
will be freemen, or we will die. We cannot endure the thought of 
being governed by subjects, and we make no doubt but the Al- 
mighty will look down upon our righteous contest with gracious 
approbation. We cannot bear the reflection that this country 
should be yielded to them who never had any hand in subduing it. 
Let our whole conduct shew that we know what is due to ourselves. 
Let us act prudently, peaceably, firmly, and jointly. Let us 
break all off trade and commerce with a people who would en- 
slave us, as the only means to prevent our ruin. May we strength- 
en the hands of the civil government here, and have all our exer- 
tions tempered with the principles of peace and order, and may we 
by precept and example encourage the practice of virtue and mo- 
rality, without which no people can be happy. 

It only remains now, that we dedicate the Tree of Liberty. 

WE do thereforey in the name and behalf of all the true Sons of 
Liberty in America, Great Britain, Ireland, Corsica, or whereso- 
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16 DISCOURSE DELIVERED IN PROVIDENCE 

ever they- are dispersed throtAghout the tvorld^ dedicate and solemn- 
ly devote this tree, to be a TREE of LIBERTY. May aU our 

councils and deliberations under its venerable branches be guided by 
wisdom, and directed to the support and maintenance of that liberty 
which our renowned forefathers sought out and found under trees and 
in the wilderness. 



—May it long flourish, add may the SONS OF LIBERTY 

often repair hither, to confirm and strengthen each other 

When they look toward this sacred ELM, may they be pene^ 
trated with a sense of their duty to themsdv^. their country, and 

their posterity: And may they, like the house of David, grow 

stronger and stronger, while their enemies, like the house of Said, 
grow weaker and weaker. Amen. 



JOHN WATERMAN, 

The Printer hereof; 

GIVES Notice to his former good Customers and others, 
that he continues to make all Sorts of Paper as usual, 
and that he sells the same at the cheapest Rates for Cash. 
He also carries on the Printing Business at his office at the 
Paper-Mill, but intends shortly to remove his office into the 
most Public Part of the Town, where he proposes to extend the 
Business. The Public may depend upon his Fidelity, Care and 
Dispatch, in such Printing Work as they may employ him about. 
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